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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 



Several applications having been made for the Second 
Volume of the " Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century," 
as also for the '^ Sermons " of Bishop Butler, and for Bunyan's 
'^ Pilgrim's Progress,'* the Subscribers to the Sacred Classics are 
informed, that these works are preparing for immediate pub- 
lication, and will appear in^the above order. 

The Editors and the Proprietor take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the receipt of many communications during the 
.»ast year, suggesting an early issue of various works. They 
lope their apparent neglect of the su^estions of many valued 
correspondents will be excused, when they state, that so nume- 
rous have been these applications, that it has been found quite 
impossible to comply with the greater number of them without 
materially interfering witli the original design of their under- 
taking. The volumes will, for the future, appear on alternate 
months. 

London, Dec. 2Ut, 1S35. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 



Though it is by no means our design to present 
the reader, on the present occasion, with a com- 
plete biography of Locke, it may perhaps be 
useful, before we come to a consideration of the 
Reasonableness of Christianity, to glance, in a cur- 
sory manner, at the principal circumstances of his 
life, which was strikingly marked by sudden vicis- 
situdes and mutations of fortune. This distin- 
guished philosopher, the elder of two sons, was 
bom at Wrington, in Somersetshire, on the 29th 
of August, 1632. He probably imbibed from his 
earliest years a hatred of arbitrary power, his fa- 
ther having, during the civil wars, been an officer 
in the Republican army ; which, on the Restora- 
tion, caused considerable detriment to his fortunes. 
Locke, received from the beginning, a very supe- 
rior education; and, though treated with much 
strictness while a boy, was gradually, as he grew 
up, permitted to share the friendship of his father. 
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whom he loved with more than ordinary affec- 
tion. He was sent, at an early age, to Westminster 
School ; from whence, in 1651, he removed to 
Christ-church, Oxford, of which the celebrated 
independent. Dr. Owen, was then Dean. 

The scholastic philosophy, based upon an im- 
perfect interpretation of the works of Aristotle^ 
which, at that period, prevailed in our universities, 
excited bis aversion. He therefore, for some time, 
directed his studies into a different channel, and 
employed himself in acquiring that intimate know- 
ledge of classical literature, Which afterwards, 
when he came to write, enabled him to rival the 
first authors of modem times in the perspicuity 
and masculine beauties of his style. Contrary to 
what might have been expected, his university 
friends were not selected from among those of 
learned and studious habits; he preferred, it is 
said, the lively and agreeable ; and his early man^ 
ner of writing is not free from those sallies of affec- 
tation, mistaken by the vulgar for wit, which may 
be supposed best to have pleased such companions; 
indeed his recent biographer. Lord King, compares 
the style of his youthful correspondence to that of 
Voiture. 

The love of philosophy was at length awakened 
in his mind by the works of Descartes ; but, in- 
stead of adopting the ingenious system of that 
writer, then exceedingly popular among the learn- 
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ed^ he betook himself to the assiduous study 
of the sciences, more particularly of medicine, in 
which he made so great a proficiency that, but for 
the feebleness of his constitution, it is probable he 
would ultimately have practised as a physician. 
Sydenham, in physic the greatest name perhaps of 
modern times, speaks of him, in the dedication 
prefixed to his ** Observations on the History and 
Cure of Acute Diseases," as his most intimate 
friend, and as a man who, for genius, penetration, 
and exact judgment, had scarcely any superior, 
and few equals, among his contemporaries. It 
was not without reason, therefore, that he valued 
the approbation bestowed by Locke on his method 
of cure, which still continues to be regarded as a 
model; but from this circumstance to infer, as 
Dugald Stewart has done, that the merit of this 
niethod belonged in part to the philosopher, hardly 
appears to be warranted. 

On the Restoration, in 1660, Locke, then in his 
twenty-eighth year, wrote a political work, not wholly 
unimbued with the spirit of the times, which his 
maturer judgment condemned to oblivion. His 
merit having now procured him many friends, he 
was chosen, in 1664, to accompany, as secretary. Sir 
Walter Vane, envoy to the elector of Branden- 
burgh; and from Cleves, where he chiefly resided 
during his stay abroad, amused his friends with 
lively descriptions of the Christmas mummeries of 

b 1 
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the Roman Catholics, of Calvinistic logicians, 
and Dutch poets ; in which he exhibited more viva- 
city than good taste. Returning to England early 
in the spring of 1666, he rejected an offer, the 
accepting of which might have permanently en- 
gaged him in the career of diplomacy ; nor could 
an invitation to enter the Church, with very flatter- 
ing prospects made in the following year, by a 
friend, prevail on him to relinquish his personal 
freedom and independence, which he regarded as 
the first of blessings. 

Emancipated from all professional pursuits, he 
continued the study of medicine, and; entered 
with his characteristic enthusiasm for knowledge, 
into a course of experimental philosophy. At this 
period be would appear to have been sometimes 
consulted by his friends and others as a physician ; 
and to his knowledge of medicine he owed his in- 
troduction to the Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord 
Ashley, with whom, notwithstanding the veering 
politics of that celebrated man, he maintained a 
friendship interrupted only by death. Lord Ash- 
ley, who was suffering from an abscess in his breast, 
came to drink the waters of Astrop at Oxford, 
where Locke then resided. He had written to 
Dr. Thomas to procure the waters for him on his 
arrival, but this physician happening to be called 
away, requested Locke to execute the commission. 
Ti) rough the negligence of the messenger sent to 
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procure them, the waters however were not ready, 
and Locke waited upon his Lordship to explain. 
Satisfied with the apology, and charmed hy his 
conversation. Lord Ashley expressed his desire to 
improve an acquaintance thus accidentally com- 
menced; and the friendship with which he was 
honoured by Locke, is perhaps the strongest pre- 
samptive proof existing that his character con- 
tained the elements of many good and excellent 
qualities. 

From Oxford Locke accompanied Lord Ashley 
to Sunning-hill Wells, and afterwards resided some 
time with him at Exeter-house in the Strand, 
where he occasionally enjoyed the society of the 
Duke of Buckingham, Lord Halifax, and other 
distinguished men, who appeared to delight in his 
superior style of conversation. From an anecdote 
related by Le Clerc, however, it would seem that 
those noblemen sometimes took refuge from phi- 
losophy in the most frivolous pastimes: for se- 
veral of their number once meeting at Lord Ash- 
ley's, sat down somewhat abruptly at the card- 
table ; upon which Locke, taking out his tablets, 
began attentively to write, lifting up his eyes, and 
reg^ding them from time to time. Observing him 
thus occupied, one of the party inquired what he 
was writing ? To which Locke replied, that being 
greatly desirous of profiting by their lordships' 
discourse, he supposed he could not be better em- 
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ployed than in registering the wise sayings which 
dropped from persons who were esteemed the 
greatest wits of the age. And thereupon he read 
the notes he had heen making. Finding they ap- 
peared to no great advantage in the philosophers 
report, the card-table was abandoned, and the 
remainder of the evening given ap to conversation ; 
an amusement more worthy of rational creatures. 

Lord Ashley was not without reason attached to 
bis illustrious guest, by whose advice he submit* 
ted to the operation — the opening of an abscess in 
the breast — which saved his life; after which he 
omitted no occasion of consulting him, even in 
the closest and most intimate concerns of his fami- 
ly. And in 1672, when, after filling the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was created Earl 
of Shaftesbury and declared Lord Chancellor of 
England, he appointed Locke his Secretary for the 
Presentation of Benefices; which, with another 
ofiice in the Council of Trade, the philosopher re- 
signed in the following year, when his friend, 
abandoning the court party, placed himself at the 
head of the Opposition. Lord King, whose work, 
however, contains much fewer original documents 
than might have been desired, brings forward se- 
veral letters and other evidences of the intimate 
friendship that existed between these celebrated 
individuals. Shaftesbury, it is clear, personally 
loved the man ; this appears from the tone of their 
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correspoDdence, where we discover^ on all occa- 
sions, not merely great freedom and mutaal confi- 
dence> bat an indication that their friendship was 
far stricter and more intimate than would seem to 
be implied in their language. " We long to see 
you here," says the Earl, in 1679, " and hope you 
have almost ended your travels. Somersetshire, no 
doubt, will perfect your breeding; after France 
and Oxford, you could not go to a more proper 
place. My wife finds you profit much there, for 
you have recovered your skill in Chedder cheese, 
and for a demonstration have sent us one of the 
best we have seen. I thank you for your care 
about my grandchild, but having wearied myself 
with consideration every way, 1 resolve to have 
him in my house ; I long to speak with you about 
it For news we have little, only our govern- 
ment here are so truly zealous for the advance- 
ment of the Protestant religion, as it is established 
in the Church of England, that they are sending 
the Common Prayer-book the second time into 
Scotland. No doubt but my Lord Lauderdale 
knows it will agree with their present constitution ; 
but surely he was much mistaken when he ad- 
ministered the Covenant to England ; but we shall 
see how the tripodes and the holy altar will agree. 
My Lord of Ormond is said to be dying, so that 
you have Irish and Scotch news; and for Eng- 
lish, you make as much at Bristol as in any part 
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of England. Thus recommending yoa to the pro- 
tection of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, (whose 
strong heer is the only spiritual thing any Somer- 
setshire gentleman knows,) I rest your very affec- 
tionate and assured friend/* 

Locke had from the beginning been afflicted 
with ill health; but in 1675 his asthma grew so 
troublesome, that it was judged necessary he should 
remove to a warmer and less changeable climate. 
He therefore crossed over into France; and on 
the way to Montpellier, which had been fixed on 
for his residence, kept a journal, in which he very 
minutely described whatever he considered worthy 
of notice. Some portions of this journal, after it 
had lain upwards of a century and a half in ob- 
scurity. Lord King has communicated to the pub- 
lic ; and notwithstanding, nay, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary changes which have 
taken place in France, the interest of these speci- 
mens is so great that few, we believe, can fail to 
rep^ret the not being put in possession of the 
whole. 

From several parts of this journal it is abun- 
dantly apparent, that in all his travels nothing so 
deeply interested Locke as what concerned re^ 
lif^ion generally. Into the condition of the Pro- 
testants in France, exposed to the oppression of a 
{Xirsecuting government, and the wanton insults of 
an ignorant and bigoted populace, he also inquired 
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with persevering sympathy, and has recorded many 
curious facts, which ought not to be overlooked 
in a history of the church. It must at the same 
time be confessed, that even the Huguenots them- 
selves were not wholly free from the persecuting 
spirit ; for not long before Locke's arrival, an Arian 
was apprehended, seemingly at their instigation ; 
and had he not, upon his trial at Toulouse, denied 
the truth of the accusation, and made profession of 
orthodoxy, would have been burnt alive. 

The early opening of spring in the south, where 
he experienced considerable warmth even in Janu- 
ary, seems to have afforded our philosopher very 
particular pleasure. Picturesque descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature were not at that time in fashion ; but 
his concise allusion to the beautiful orange-groves of 
Hyeres forcibly reminds us of the far more luxuri- 
ant paradises of Rosetta and the Land of Goshen, 
where the banana, the citron, the lime, and the 
orange, intermingle in charming confusion with 
the graceful palm and the majestic sycamore. 
" Below the town," says he, " the side of the hill is 
covered with orange-gardens; ripe China oranges 
in incredible plenty, sometimes nine or ten in a 
bunch. These gardens form the most delightful 
wood I had ever seen; there are little rivulets 
conveyed through it to water the trees in sum- 
mer, without which there would be but little 
fruit.'' 
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Having remained fourteen months in the south 
of France, Locke proceeded, in March, 1677, to 
visit Paris, where he was treated with much dis- 
tinction by the learned and the great. Here he 
continued until the Julj of the following year, 
when he again returned to the south ; but, after a 
brief stay, finally quitted it for England ; having 
been recalled, it is supposed, by his friend Shafties- 
bury, then at the head of the administration. 
However this may be, he arrived in London on 
the 8th of May, 1 679, and for some time resided in 
Tbanet-House, Aldersgate Street 

But that troublesome complaint which, in 1676, 
had been the cause of his leaving England, soon 
compelled him to quit London, and the ensuing 
winter was spent partly at Oxford, and partly in 
Somersetshire. Locke now entered deeply into 
the politics of the times, and being invariably 
ranged on the popular side, became exceedingly 
obnoxious to the court Liberty, however, was 
unprosperous ; and Argyle, Russell, and Sydney 
fell victims to their exertions in its cause; but 
Shaftesbury, after a very narrow escape, towards 
the close of 1682, took refuge in Holland, where 
shortly after his arrival he died. His body was 
conveyed back to England, and interred at St 
Giles's in Dorsetshire, '' where Locke attended the 
funeral of his patron and friend." In the August 
following, conceiving that he was no longer safe 
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in Great Britain^ be also went into voluntary exile 
in Holland. 

By an illegal order of the king, and the servility 
of the dean and chapter,— for the university itself 
seems to stand acquitted, — Locke was in 1684 de- 
prived of his studentship at Christ-church. Bat 
this wretched display of authority could by no 
means appease the resentment of his migesty. 
Shelton, the English envoy at the Hague, was in- 
structed to demand that Locke, with several other 
refugees, who were described as traitors and mis- 
creants, should be given up to the royal vengeance ; 
so that the author of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding was by day compelled to conceal 
himself like a brigand, and only venture forth for 
air and exercise under the cover of darkness. Dur- 
ing this period he was engaged in writing his 
Letter on Toleration, a subject which had for many 
years occupied his thoughts. 

In the meantime William Penn, and the Earl of 
Pembroke — ^the same to whom the Essay on the 
Human Understanding was afterwards dedicated- 
exerted their influence to soften the rancour of 
James H., against the friend of Shaftesbury ; but 
Locke was much too prudent to rely on the seeming 
forgiveness of a Stuart, and remained in Holland 
until the Revolution of 1688 rendered his return 
safe. He arrived in England in the same fleet that 
brought over the Princess of Orange ; and ^was 
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shortly after, by Lord Mordaunt, whom he had 
known in Holland, (now one of William's minis- 
ters,) offered to be employed as envoy to one of 
the great German courts; but refused the ap- 
pointment, assigning as a reason the weakness of 
his health, which would not, he said, permit him 
to drink to excess — a qualification he considered 
indispensable in an ambassador who would obtain 
any influence in Germany. 

He now published his Essay on the Human 
Understanding, which during eighteen years had 
formed his principal occupation : the dedication 
to the Earl of Pembroke is dated May the 24th, 
1689; but a short Abridgement of the work, in 
French, had appeared in the preceding year. Buhle, 
therefore, who, in his History of Modem Philoso- 
phy, states that the first edition of the Essay was 
published in 1694, is altogether incorrect; the 
whole of the first impression having been sold, and 
a second issued as early as 1693. 

As the philosophical spirit exerted, at that pe- 
riod, an active and extensive influence in Europe, 
it is by no means remarkable that the Essay should 
have excited much attention. The philosophy it 
contained was bold and novel, and tended to sub- 
vert, in a great measure, the fashionable hypo- 
theses; consequently the alarm was sounded on 
all sides, and the better to refute his positions, it 
was attempted to be shown that the most fearful 
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consequences inevitably flow from the principles 
he sought to establish. The more charitable were 
willing to suppose him ignorant of the direct ten- 
dencies of his own doctrines; others imagined 
themselves to have discovered in the whole scope 
and design of his work, an attempt to advance the 
cause of irreligion by imperceptibly sapping the 
foundations of Christianity, and spreading the 
mists of scepticism over the fountains of all our 
knowledge. Even among his intimate friends there 
were those who felt shocked at his denying the ex- 
istence of innate* ideas. Shaftesbury, author of 

1 By using the term irinate in an improper sense, Hume is led 
to consider our '' impressions** innate, and our ideas not so. He 
bestows the term impression upon '^ our more lively perceptions : 
when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or desire, or will ;" 
and then he tells us these impressions are innate — that is, were 
bom with us, and were, consequently, in our minds before we 
had heard, or seen, or felt, or loved, or hated, or desired, or 
willed. I must confess I can perceive, in his speculations on the 
origin of our ideas, none of that subtilty and acuteness for which 
he has obtained credit ; nor can I think him justified in accusing 
Locke of making use, like the schoolmen, of undefined terms, 
and drawing out his disputes to a tedious length, without ever 
touching the point in question, I admit he is sometimes tedious, 

— and who is not ? but cannot discover that he is so without 

ever touching the point in question. On the contrary, it is by 
touching it too frequently, by viewing it again and again, in va- 
rious lights, that he seems to become tedious ; and every consci- 
entious seeker after truth, by his eagerness to carry conviction 
into the mind o^ the reader, is liable to lay himself open to this 
charge. 
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the "Characteristics," in England^ and Leibnitz, 
on the Continent, attacked the new philosophy^ 
endeavouring, in different ways, to show its prin- 
ciples to be dangerous or untenable. Stillingfleet« 
the celebrated Bishop of Worcester, likewise ranged 
himself among the opponents of Locke, and his 
death is said to have been hastened by the signal 
defeat he sustained in the controversy. The same 
thing is related of Salmasius, against whom Milton 
directed that vehement burst of eloquence — ^the 
Defence of the People of England. But litde 
credit is due to such traditions; and, as a biogra* 
pher of the poet judiciously observes, our great 
defenders of freedom can very well dispense with 
such testimonies in their favour. 

To clear the way for the reception of his system, 
Locke perceived the necessity of demolishing, from 
the foundations, the doctrine of innate ideas — those 
KOLval Evvoiai, on which philosophers had, until 
then, been accustomed to build so much of their 
hypotheses. The question, besides its natural dif- 
ficulty and obscurity, had been surrounded by pre- 
judice with a circumvallation of imaginary dangers 
to religion ; and the fears previously, by well-mean- 
ing but unphilosophical persons, entertained, were 
rather aggravated than diminished, when, on read- 
ing the Essay, they discovered the startling novelty 
of his theory of conscience, morals, virtue and hap- 
piness. Besides, from over-eagerness to establish 
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bis Tiews^ Locke has too easily admitted the ex- 
istence of whole nations of atheists; for had he^ 
with his usoal accuracy^ scrutinized the relations of 
those travellers npon whose testimony he on these 
points relied, he would have found them filled with 
mistakes, arising from the grossest ignorance of the 
people whose indistinct and uncertain opinions on 
the most abtruse questions of theology they had 
undertaken to explain. 

However, if in developing his system he some- 
times inadvertently availed himself of the support 
of doubtful or imaginary facts, nothing can be 
more certain than that he completely succeeded in 
overthrowing the hypotheses which he combated. 
Leibnitz, indeed, whose whole life was spent in 
patching up and contending for extravagant and 
exploded systems, undertook, as has already been 
said, the defence of innate ideas ; but this did not 
hinder mankind from perceiving the truths ad- 
vanced by Locke»- though fears were still enter- 
tained that many evils of unknown magnitude 
might thence ensue. Many seemed, in fact, to 
apprehend that he meditated nothing less than the 
total subversion of virtue and religion ; for igno- 
rance had long identified with the cause of the 
altar the errors which he laboured to remove. To 
obviate, therefore, the prejudices that might arise 
from this supposition, he was careful to manifest, 
at every step of the inquiry, his unfeigned, deep- 
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rooted reverence for the things of God ; and this 
feeling, in him, was so habitual, so much a part of 
the character and constitution of his mind, so in- 
dissolubly linked with his earliest and most che- 
rished associations, that he would have found it 
far more difficult to conceal than to display it. 
Accordingly, it may with the strictest veracity be 
said that no philosopher, not even Plato himself, 
who placed all true happiness in the knowledge of 
God, was ever more intimately convinced of the 
truths of religion, or more thoroughly imbued with 
its divine spirit, than the Author of the Essay on 
the Human Understanding. 

But, had it been otherwise, had he marshalled 
all the powers of his splendid intellect against 
Christianity, what other destiny could have awaited 
him than that which has overtaken so many others ? 
How unworthy, and weak, and vain, are the fears 
which good men sometimes entertain for their reli- 
gion ! Certain exceptions, indeed, appear to forbid 
the universal application of what follows; bat, 
upon the whole, it is most true that the religions 
feeling is as much a part of human nature as rear 
son or imagination. Religion began with the be- 
ginning of man in Eden ; it has survived the succes- 
sive revolutions of many thousand years; it has 
defied persecution; it has triumphed over des- 
potism ; it has, in all ages, been the companion of 
those master-minds> which for their loftiness, and 
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purity, and holiness, may perhaps without impiety 
he said, during their earthly pilgrimage, to have 
walked with God. It has likewise humhled itself 
and hecome the inmate of the meanest cottage, and 
cheered the labourer in his labour, the poor man in 
his poverty, the sick upon his bed ; it has been the 
friend and the support of the widow and the father- 
less, and those who had none to help them ; it has 
wiped away the tears from the eyes of affliction ; 
it has comforted the despairing ; it has seated itself 
where all other succour would be vain, beside the 
couch of the dying, and smoothed their pillow and 
mitigated their pangs, and poured the oil of glad- 
ness into their souls, and become their counsellor 
and advocate and surety with God. And shall we 
fear for religion ? Shall we entertain apprehen- 
sions for that which can never cease but with the 
total extinction of all finite, or at least of all rational 
and intelligent creatures, which must leave the 
Deity alone in the immeasurable universe P 

But not only was Locke under the influence of 
the religious spirit, — he embraced precisely that 
modification of it which constitutes Christianity j 
and everywhere, in the midst of the profoundest 
speculations, suffers to appear manifest indications 
that he possessed his soul in pious humility, and 
above all knowledge prized that which has been 
through Jesus Christ revealed to mankind. Indeed, 
the Essay on the Human Understanding may be 

c 
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regarded as a [religious book. Throughout, toge- 
ther with an ardent love of truth, we find the most 
earnest inculcation of contentment and holiness of 
life. Our faculties, feeble and limited as he shows 
them to be, are always represented sufficiently 
powerful to discover the track of duty which he be- 
lieves us able and free to follow ; and no one, perhaps, 
ever perused attentively the chapter on infinity 
without being smitten with involuntary awe ; with- 
out intimately experiencing the truth uttered by 
the apostle, that in God we live, and move, and 
have our being; without feeling himself borne be- 
yond the utmost limits of the univer.se, into those 
immeasurable realms of space, where the Spirit of 
God still appears to brood o'er the vast abyss and 
make it pregnant Passing from this sublime subject 
to the consideration of power, of which the human 
mind seems incapable of conceiving any other 
than a very dim and obscure idea, he demonstrates 
that our notion of spirit is certainly not less if it be 
not more clear than our notion of body ; and in a 
brief passage, not perhaps wholly free from in- 
consistency, drops the first hint of Berkeley's theory, 
according to which nothing exists for us but as it is 
perceived. 

Nevertheless, not being able to deny that irra- 
tional animals think ; and being unwilling to sup- 
pose in them a spiritual soul, or impiously to con- 
ceive a limit to the power of God, he expresses his 
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belief that the Almighty might confer on matter 
the facalty of thinking. Hence the cry of irreli- 
gion which was raised against him in his own 
times, and has, among certain persons, been kept 
np to the present day. But, in pretending to de- 
cide what God can or cannot do, we make very 
free, as Butler observes, with the Deity ; and, per- 
haps, in pushing our inquiries into these att^ful 
questions, are not altogether free from impiety : 
very little reflection would, at least, serve to show 
that^ in all such conjectures, we are endeavouring 
to pass the bounds which the Almighty has pre- 
scribed to our understanding, and must therefore 
for ever be baffled in the vain attempt. 

It is very different when we reason on the mat- 
ter of fact. Setting aside, for the present, that 
portion of the inquiry which relates to the inferior 
animals, it seems capable of demonstration that 
the human soul is a monad, indiscerptible, and, as 
far as our experience extends, unchangeable. All 
philosophers, we believe, agree that the material 
particles or atoms which compose our bodies are in 
a state of perpetual change, something new being 
constantly added, while, what previously formed a 
portion of our system, detaches itself and passes 
away in insensible perspiration; so that in seven 
years, according to some calculations, the matter of 
which our bodies consist is wholly renewed. In 
this mutation the brain, of course, participates; 

c2 
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consequently, in the man of to-day there remains 
not one particle of the matter of which his body, 
seven years ago, consisted. In this respect he is as 
different from his former self as from Eteocles or 
Pol yn ices. Yet, though all the matter in his orga^ 
nized system be changed, there is something in 
the man which remains unchanged ; something 
that links him with his youth, with his boyhood, 
with his infancy, in which memory and conscious- 
ness inhere, which survives the repeated vicissitudes 
of his frame, and properly constitutes himself. 
This something cannot be matter, for it has already 
been shown that, under this supposition, there 
could be no identity, and consciousness would be 
impossible. For, allowing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it is the brain which receives from with- 
out ideas of sensation, and within forms those of 
reflection by contemplating its own operations; 
the impressions made on it could last no longer 
than itself: but it is admitted that the material 
particles composing the brain are in a state of con- 
stant flux, and come, in the course of years, to be 
wholly changed ; the material particles which de- 
part would, therefore, were they the depositaries of 
our ideas, carry away with them all the impressions 
they had, while in the brain, received ; it would in 
fact be palpably impossible these should remain 
when the substances on which they had been im- 
pressed were detached : but we find that ideas are 
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not thus fleeting; that they continue to exist in 
the mind forty^ fifty, nay, in some men, a hundred 
years: the substance in which our ideas are de- 
posited remains, consequently, the same from youth 
to i^e ; but the matter of our bodies is perpetually 
changing; therefore the human soul is not ma- 
terial. 

Another view of the question may equally serve 
to convince us of this truth. If the soul were ma- 
terial, it must, like all other material substances, 
consist of extended solid parts, and might be di- 
vided ad infinitum. Suppose, however, it consisted 
only of ^se parts, corresponding with the number 
of the senses ; each part would receive its peculiar 
ideas ; but being separated from its neighbour by 
the infinite gulf which divides plurality from unity 
and diversity from identity, it could never commu- 
nicate what it had received, unless we erect each 
portion of the soul into a distinct intelligence, en- 
dued with separate consciousness, and means of 
imparting thought; which, in reality, would be to 
imagine so many souls, and to destroy the oneness 
and individuality of man. For, how could part 
A obtain cognizance of what part B experienced P 
There would be an absolute necessity to suppose 
another intelligence, apart from this cluster of 
material souls, and essentially one and indivisible, 
in which might centre, as in a point, the converging 
rays of intellectual light ; or, to speak without a 
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figure, the several trains of ideas transmitted inward 
by the senses. 

Interpose, therefore, as many material apparatus 
as we please between the external world and the 
substance that thinks within as, it is but imagining 
a circle within a circle ; we must at last come to a 
monad, or unity, unextended and indivisible. That 
which has distinct separate parts can never think. 
There will always be an absolute necessity, not 
only for a vinculum, or connecting principle, dis- 
tinct from the parts themselves, — and what it is 
that binds together the particles of matter has 
never been explained, — but likewise for something 
essentially one, which may take cognizance of the 
movements and operations of the material organs 
by which it externally manifests its energies, and 
through which it receives ideas of what exists be- 
yond the circle of its own consciousness. Had this 
view of the question presented itself to Locke, it is 
]:)robable he would have discovered its perfect con- 
sistency with the phenomena of thought; and have 
thence inferred that, unless it should please God 
to confer on matter other qualities than it now 
possesses, that is, to change its nature, it must for 
ever remain incapable of thinking. 

In tracing the connexion of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding with religion, — which our 
limits enable us very imperfectly to accomplish, — 
it would be unpardonable to overlook its rigorous 
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demonstration of the existence of a God. It is in- 
deed humiliating to our reason that there should 
be individuals iK^hose opinions render such a demon- 
stration necessary. But this is the case^— indeed 
many ingenious men have amused the world with 
doubts of their own existence ; — and since it is so, 
we must endeavour to show that nature supplies 
us with lights the possession of which renders doubt 
on this subject wholly inexcusable. 

It is often objected by the lovers of novelty that 
the proofs and arguments made use of in this de- 
monstration are hackneyed ; and so they are. And 
if a man should now go about to show that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones ; or that ten and three and seven are equal to 
twenty^ what could he say that would not be 
hackneyed P Truth, and our mode of approaching 
it through syllogisms, and the circumstances of 
nature, and the make and powers of one mind, re- 
maining nearly the same, how can we, — if truth be 
our object, and, we would not, for novelty's sake, 
embrace error,— do otherwise than repeat, in our 
own manner indeed, the arguments which have 
heretofore been employed by others for the same 
purpose ? Hippias of Eleia, a man celebrated in 
antiquity for his aversion to old truths, once made 
himself merry with Socrates upon the monotony of 
his opinions ; and in return was complimented by 
the philosopher on the wonderful versatility which 
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enabled bim constantly to sbifl tbe bases of bis 
tbougbts, and to decide, on tbe self-same question, - 
now one way, and now anotberJ 

Locke in tbis resembled Socrates, tbat be felt no 
aversion to embrace trutbs because tbey bad been 
previously embraced by otbers. He was not desir- 
ous of startling, but of instructing mankind. And 
being persuaded tbat real knowledge is condu- 
cive to real bappiness, be dissembled no trutbs 
wbicb be appeared to bave discovered, and scorned, 
on all occasions, to dress up popular errors in 
the guise of eternal verities, eitber for tbe pur- 
pose of eluding persecution, or acquiring for bim- 
self tbe advantages of power. We may be sure, 
therefore, tbat be was most earnest in tbe pursuit, 
and most honest in tbe disclosure of what be con- 
ceived to be truth ; and, accordingly tbat, in bis de- 
monstrations of the existence of a God, we behold, 
not the arguments of a cold, subtile metaphysician 
linked together for display, but tbe reasoning of a 
man whose warm conviction gives weight to every 

I It has been well observed by an eminent Christian philoeo- 
pher of our times, that '^ in philosophy equally as in poetiy, 
genius produces the strongest impressions of novelty, while it 
rescues the stalest and most admitted truths from the impotence 
caused by the very circumstance of their universal admission. 
Truths, of all others the most awful and mysterious, yet being 
at the same time of universal interest, are too often considered ai 
so true that they lose all the powers of truth, and lie bed-ridden 
in the dormitory of the soul, side by side with the most despised 
and exploded errors." — Friend^ voL i 
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proof, and infuses through the whole composition 
a vigour and vitality not to he found in the unsa- 
tisfactory ratiocinations of a sophist. 

Did the space requisite for the due consideration 
of other topics permit, we would willingly have in- 
troduced in this place the whole of the incompara- 
bly splendid chapter to which we have been 
alluding. But all we have room for is an extract, 
which may, however, induce the reader, if he 
should happen not to be already acquainted with 
it, to have recourse to the Essay itself. Having, 
observed that, though the evidence of the existence 
of a God be equal to mathematical certainty, it 
yet requires thought and attention, and that the 
mind should apply itself to a regular deduction of 
it from some part of our intuitive knowledge, he 
proceeds : " I think it is beyond question that man 
has a clear idea of his own being ; he knows cer- 
tainly he exists, and that he is something. He 
that can doubt whether he be any thing or not, 
I speak not to, no more than I could argue with, 
pure nothing, or endeavour to convince non-entity 
that it were something. If any one pretends to be 
so sceptical, as to deny his own existence, (for 
really to doubt of it is manifestly impossible,) let 
him for me enjoy his beloved happiness of being 
nothing, until hunger, or some other pain, con- 
vince him of the contrary. This then, I think, I 
may take for a truth, which every one's certain 
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knowledge assures him of, beyond the liberty of 
doubting, viz. that he is something that actually 
exists. 

" In the next place, man knows by an intuitive 
certainty, that bare nothing can no more produce 
any real being, than it can be equal to two right 
angles. If a man knows not that non-entity, or 
the absence of all being, cannot be equal to two 
right angles, it is impossible he should know any 
demonstration in Euclid. If, therefore, we know 
there is some real being and that non-entity can- 
not produce any real being, it is an evident de- 
monstration, that from eternity there has been 
something ; since what was not from eternity had 
beginning; and what had a beginning must be 
produced by something else. 

" Next it is evident, that what had its being and 
beginning from another, must also have all that 
which is in, and belongs to its being from another 
too. All the powers it has must be owing to, and re- 
ceived from, the same source. This eternal source 
then of all being must also be the source and origi- 
nal of all power ; and so this eternal being must 
be also the most powerful. 

*' Again, a man finds in himself perception and 
knowledge. We have then got one step farther, 
and we are certain now, that there is not only some 
being, but some knowing intelligent being in the 
world. There was a time then, when there was no 
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ring being, and when knowledge b^an to be ; 
ise there has been also a knowing being from 
lity. If it be said, there was a time when no 
g had any knowledge, when that eternal being 
▼oid of all understanding ; I reply, that then 
as impossible there should ever have been any 
M^ledge : it being as impossible that things 
Uy void of knowledge, and operating blindly, 
without any perception, should produce a 
ving being, as it is impossible that a triangle 
lid make itself three angles bigger than two 
t ones. For it is as repugnant to the idea of 
eless matter, that it should put into itself 
e, perception, and knowledge, as it is repug- 
. to the idea of a triangle, that it should put into 
f greater angles than two right ones. 
Thus from the consideration of ourselves, and 
t we infallibly find in our own constitutions, 
reason leads us to the knowledge of this certain 
evident truth, that there is an eternal, most 
Brful, and most knowing being ; which whether 
one will please to call God, it matters not. 
thing is evident, and from this idea duly con- 
'ed, will easily be deduced all those other at- 
tes, which we ought to ascribe to this eternal 
y. If, nevertheless, any one should be found 
^uselessly arrogant as to suppose man alone 
ring and wise, but yet the product of mere 
-ance and chance ; and that all the rest of the 
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universe acted only by that blind haphazard, I 
shall leave with him that very rational and empba- 
tical rebuke of TuUy, to be considered at his 
leisure : ' What can be more sillily arrogant and 
misbecoming, than for a man to think that be has 
a mind and understanding in him, bat yet in all 
the universe beside there is no such thing? or 
that those things, which with the utmost stretch of 
his reason he can scarce comprehend sboald be 
moved and managed without any reason at all/"* 

** From what has been said, it is plain to me, we 
have a more certain knowledge of the existence of 
a God, than of any thing our senses have not im- 
mediately discovered to us.- Nay, I presume I 
may say, that we more certainly know that there is 
a God, than that there is any thing else without as. 
When I say we know, T mean there is such a know- 
ledge within our reach, which we cannot miss, if 
we will but apply our minds to that, as we do to 
several other inquiries." 

Much has, at different times, been written on the 
style of the Essay on the Human Understanding. 
According to Dugald Stewart, it resembles that of 
a well-educated man of the world, rather than of a 

■ De liegib. lib. ii. Cicero*8 words are: — '*Quid est enim ?^ 
rius, quam neminem esse oportere tarn stulte arrogantem, ut in 
sc mentem et rationem putet inesse, in ccelo mundoque non putet ? 
Aut ea quae vix summa ingenii ratione comprehendat, nuHa 
ratione nioveri putet ?*' 
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recluse student, " who had made an object of the 
art of composition ;'* from which it may be inferred 
that, with Locke^ the art of composition had not 
formed an object of study. But, whoever shall duly 
consider his remarks on Particles^ in the seventh 
chapter of the third book^ will certainly conclude 
that no recluse student could ever attach more im- 
portance than he did to style. What his opinion 
was of the language in use among men of the 
world, he has also taken care, in many places, to 
express ; more particularly in book the third, chap- 
ter the eleventh; where, contending for the proper 
use of words he says, *' This exactness is absolutely 
necessary in inquiries afler philosophical know- 
ledge, and in controversies about truth ; and though 
it would be well, too, if it extended itself to com- 
mon conversation and the ordinary affairs of. life, 
yet I think that is scarce to be expected." Farther 
on he observes, " that propriety of speech is that 
which gives our thoughts entrance into other men s 
minds with the greatest ease and advantage ;'' 
and to this he is careful to add, that ''the pro- 
per signification and use of terms is best to be 
learned from those, who, in their writings and dis- 
courses, appear to have had the clearest notions, 
and applied their terms with the exactest choice 
and fitness." From which it seems evident that the 
art of composition commanded no inconsiderable 
portion of his attention ; so that if, after all, his 
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style resemble that of a well-educated man of the 
world, who had never regarded language with a 
rhetorician's eyes, it must be concluded that the 
care and pains he bestowed on this part of his 
studies was utterly thrown away. 

Walter Savage Landor, himself a writer remark- 
able for the vigour and originality of his language, 
runs, in speaking of Locke, into the opposite ex- 
treme, giving his style the preference in compari- 
son with that of Plato. But this decision is still 
more paradoxical than Dugald Stewart's. Of all 
prose authors, Plato is perhaps the one who has 
most excelled in the management of language, 
which he has invested with every beauty, of which 
it appears to be susceptible in unmetrical composi- 
tion ; his style successively adapting itself with'eqaal 
facility to the highest flights of the imagination, the 
most abstruse inquiries in metaphysics, and the 
liveliest and homeliest sallies of familiar badinage. 
If we can conceive Shakespeare's language applied 
to philosophical investigations in all its poetical 
fervour, power, and flexibility, but divested of its 
quaintness, it might give us some idea, though 
still but a faint one, of the splendour and inez- 
liaustible variety of Plato, which to those who can 
be delighted with intellectual beauty, render the 
study of his writings a passion and a luxury. To 
pretend to discover all these excellencies in the 
style of Locke would be absurd affectation. It has 
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however great beauties ; and of these not the least 
is that admirable perspicuity, — in Aristotle's opi- 
nion the chiefest excellency of language, — which 
almost always enables us rapidly to seize his mean- 
ing, even in those passages where the nature of the 
subject might have appeared to excuse i^ome de- 
gree of obscurity. There is besides in most of his 
compoBitionSy a masculine strength, an earnestness, 
a warmth, — distinct from the warmth of passion, — 
arisiDg evidently from the force of his convictions, 
from the intimate persuasion that what he advances 
is baaed on truth ; and the combination of these 
qualities, united with the grandeur and import- 
ance of the ideas, rises, in many parts of the 
Essay, into a noble eloquence, still more strikingly 
perceptible in the "Conduct of the Understand- 
ing," and the vehement refutations of error in the 
" Treatise on Government.** At the same time it 
most not be dissembled that the construction of his 
sentences is often destitute of all grace; and that the 
prejudice against figurative language, which at one 
time possessed him, led too frequently to the em- 
ployment of a bald unvivified form of expression, 
wholly incommensurate to the magnitude of his 
ideas. From this charge Lord Bacon himself, — next 
to Milton the most figurature prose writer in our 
language,— is not wholly free, as any one who reads 
the History of Henry VII. and several of his other 
works, will perceive. But the defect is more ap- 
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parent in Locke, who, from a false theory, studi- 
ously, during many years, laboured to deprive his 
works of the advantage and charm derived from 
the judicious use of tropes and figures. 

To proceed, however, with our outline of his life. 
*' The occupations which now engaged the atten- 
tion of this great man," says Lord King, " were of 
the most varied and opposite description. He was 
at the same time a practical politician, and a pro- 
found speculative philosopher; a man of the world, 
engaged in the business of the world, yet combin- 
ing with all those avocations the purity and sim- 
plicity of a primitive Christian. He pursued 
every subject with incredible activity and dili- 
gence; always regulating his numerous inquiries 
by the love of truth, and directing them to the 
improvement and benefit of his country and of 
mankind.*' 

He now, in defence of the rights of the people, 
published his work on Government; and in the 
following year, 1690, a Second Letter on Tolera- 
tion, in which he further developed the principles 
of religious liberty. About this time, it is sup- 
posed, he became acquained with Newton, Sir 
John Somers, and the celebrated Earl of Peterbo- 
rough, with whom, when either happened to be 
absent from London, he kept up a regular corres- 
pondence. With Newton also he occasionally 
corresponded ; and there have been preserved and 
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publish ed several letters of this great man, partly 
relating to his " Account of the Corruptions of 
Scripture/' which prove at once the irritability, 
goodness of heart, ingenuousness, and constitu- 
tional timidity of that Lux altera gentis. 

In 1691 Locke published his " Considerations 
on the Lowering of Interest,'* to which, in 1695, 
further considerations, forming a second part, were 
added. His object, in this work, was to demon- 
strate the injustice of raising the denomination and 
lowering the standard of the currency ; and in the 
great recoinage of 1695 his advice was followed, 
and the current money of the realm restored to the 
full legal standard. He at the same time antici- 
pated the conclusion, if not the arguments, of Ben- 
tham, in his " Defence of Usury ;" showing that 
all attempts at regulating the rate of interest in- 
crease the difficulty of borrowing, while they pre- 
judice none but those who need assistance. He 
was in this year, rather as a compliment than as a 
reward for his labours, nominated a member of the 
Council of Trade ; an honour which, on account of 
his increasing infirmities, he during the follow- 
ing year resigned. 

Though the feebleness of his constitution was 
incompatible with that continued residence in 
I/ondon, which the duties of a public office might 
have required, it seems by no means to have inter- 
fered with his literary labours; for in 1695 ap- 

d 
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peared his " Reasonableness of Christianity ;*' and 
in the following year, his First and Second Vindi- 
cations of this work, together with his then cele- 
brated Letters to Stillingfleet, in defence of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Locke 
now resided with Sir F. and Lady Masham, at 
Oates, near On gar, in Essex ; where he enjoyed, 
what he appears always to have highly valued, 
the society of an intellectual and fascinating wo- 
man. Lady Masham was the daughter of Cud- 
worth, author of the " Eternal Principles of Mo- 
rality ;" and there had subsisted for many yean 
an intimacy between the philosopher and this 
amiable family, as appears from a letter addressed, 
in 1683, to her Ladyship's brother in Hindoostan. 
Locke's fondness for Voyages and Travels is well 
known. He in fact preferred them to almost every 
other kind of books ; and, in this letter, we find 
him inquiring curiously about the tricks of the 
Indian jugglers, " which,'' says he, "must needs 
be beyond legerdemain ;*' the notions of the Brah- 
mins, concerning spirits and apparitions; and 
their religious opinions and ceremonies, of which 
he had obtained a tolerably correct idea from 
Bernier, with whom he was personally acquaint^. 
He also desired to learn whether any copies of the 
Old or New Testament, in any language, existed 
among the oriental nations, previous to their com- 
munications with Europeans, consequent upon the 
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discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

In this agreeable retirement he spent the last 
four years of his life, engaged in the study of St. 
Paal's Epistles, on which he composed a com- 
mentary, published among his posthumous works. 
Though struggling with an incurable disease, his 
temper continued calm and unruffled. His in- 
terest in the welfare of his friends was unabated. 
Cheerful, but resigned to his fate, be saw death 
approach without perturbation : he had lived like 
a Christian, and hoped to meet, in another world, 
with a Christian's reward. In the month of Oc- 
tober^ 1704, it became evident that his dissolution 
was at hand ; and on the 27tb, Lady Masham, 
not meeting with him in his study, went to his 
bedside, where she found him worn down and 
exhausted, and never expecting to rise again. He 
told her his earthly career was now terminated, 
and that in comparatively few hours he should be 
no more. To those present he wished all felicity ; 
and to Lady Masham, who lingered in his cham- 
ber longer than the rest, he expressed his grati- 
tude to God for the great happiness he had tasted 
in bis life ; but added that he now found all here 
below was vanity ; exhorting her to consider this 
world only as a state of preparation for a better. 
He overruled her desire to sit up with him, ob- 
lerving, that he might perhaps be able to sleep, and 

d2 
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would send for her, if any change should happen. 
Continuing awake all night, however, he in the 
morning was removed into his study, where he 
enjoyed a short sleep in his chair. He then de- 
sired to be dressed, and Lady Masham again com- 
ing to him be heard her, with great attention, read 
a portion of the Psalms ; but feeling the near ap- 
proach of death, stopped her, and a few minutes 
afterwards breathed his last, about three o'clock of 
the 28th of October, aged seventy-two years and 
two months. 

Le Clerc, who, in the French manner, composed 
the eloge of Locke, concludes it with the cha- 
racter of the philosopher, derived from a person 
who knew him well, probably Lady Masham her- 
self. This, with Lord King, we adopt as a judi- 
cious and excellent portraiture of the man : — *' He 
was," says she, (and I can confirm her testimony 
in great measure, by what^^I have myself seen here,) 
'' a profound philosopher, and a man fit for the 
most important affairs. He had much knowledge 
of belles lettres, and his manners were very polite 
and particularly engaging. He knew something 
of almost every thing which can be useful to man- 
kind, and was thoroughly master of all that he bad 
studied ; but he showed his superiority by not ap- 
pearing to value himself in any way on account of 
his great attainments. Nobody assumed less the 
airs of a master, or was less dogmatical ; and be 
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was never offended when any one did not agree 
with his opinion. There are, nevertheless, a spe- 
cies of disputants who, after having been refuted 
several times, always return to the charge, and 
only repeat the same argument. These he could 
not endure, and he sometimes talked of them with 
impatience ; but he was the first to acknowledge 
that he had been too hasty. In the most trifling 
circumstances of life, as well as in speculative opi- 
nions, he was always ready to be convinced by 
reason, let the information come from whomsoever 
it might He was the most faithful follower, or 
indeed the slave of truth, which he never aban- 
doned on any account, and which he loved for its 
own sake. 

" He accommodated himself to the level of the 
most moderate understandings ; and in disputing 
with them, he did not diminish the force of their 
arguments against himself, although they were not 
well expressed by those who had used them. He 
felt pleasure in conversing with all sorts of people, 
and tried to profit by their information ; which 
arose not only from the good education he had 
received, but from the opinion he entertained, that 
there was nobody from whom something useful 
could not be got And indeed by this means he 
had learned so many things, concerning the arts 
and trade, that he seemed to have made them his 
particular study ; insomuch that those whose pro- 
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fession they were, often profited by his informatioD, 
and consulted him with advantage. Bad manners 
particularly annoyed and difigusled him, when be 
•aw they proceeded not from ig^norance of the 
world, but from pride, from haughtiness, from 
ill-nature, from brutal stupidity, and other similar 
vices ; otherwise, he wa» far from despising whom- 
ever it might l)e for having a disagreeable appear- 
ance. He considered civility not only as some- 
thing agreeable and proper to gain people's hearts* 
but aM a duty of Christianity, which ought to be 
more inKisted on than it commonly is. He reeom* 
mended, with reference to this, a tract of Messm. 
de Port Royal, " Bur les Moyens de conserrer la 
Paix avec les Hommes ;" and he much approfad 
the sermons he had heard from Mr. Whicboote. a 
doctor of divinity, on this subject, and which bawa 
since been printed. 

** His conversation was very agreeable to all sorts 
of people, and even to ladies; and nobody was 
better received than he was among people of the 
iiigheht ranlc. He was by no means austere; and 
as the conversation of well-bred people is usually 
more eaxy, and less studied and formal, if Mr. 
Ijocke had not naturally these talents, he had ac- 
quired them by intercourse with the world : and 
what made him m much the more agreeable was, 
that th^>se who were not acquainted witti him, did 
not expect to find such manners in a man so much 
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devoted to study. Those who courted the ac- 
qaaintance of Mr. Locke, to collect what might be 
learnt from a man of his understandings and who 
approached him with respect^ were surprised to find 
in him not only the manners of a well-bred man, 
hat also all the attention which they could expect 
He often spoke against raillery, which is the most 
hazardous part of conversation if not managed with 
address; and though he excelled in it himself, he 
never said any thiog which could shock or injure 
any body. He knew how to soften every thing he 
•aid, and to give it an agreeable turn. If he joked 
hiB friends, it was about a trifling fault, or about 
something which it was advantageous for them to 
know. As he was particularly civil, even when he 
began to joke, people were satisfied that he would 
end by saying something obliging. He never ri- 
diculed a misfortune or any natural defect. 

** He was very charitable to the poor, provided 
they were not the idle or the profligate, who did not 
frequent any church, or who spent their Sundays 
in an ale-house. He felt, above all, compassion for 
those who, ader having worked hard in their youth, 
sunk into poverty in their old age. He said, that 
it was not sufficient to keep them from starving, 
but that they ought to be enabled to live with some 
comfort. He sought opportunities of doing good 
to desenring objects ; and often in his walks he vi- 
sited the poor of the neighbourhood, and gave them 
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wherewithal to relieve their wants, or to buy the 
medicines he prescribed for them if they were sick, 
and had no medical aid. 

" He did not like any thinp^ to be wasted : which 
was, in his opinion, losing the treasure of which 
God had made us the economists. He himself 
was very regular, and kept exact accounts of every 
thing. 

** If he had any defect, it was the being some- 
what passionate ; but he had got the better of it by 
reason, and it was very seldom that it did him or 
any one else any harm. He often described the 
ridicule of it; and said that it availed nothing in 
the education of children, nor in keeping servants 
in order, and that it only lessened the authority 
which one had over them. He was kind to his ser- 
vants, and showed them, with gentleness, how be 
wished to be served. He not only kept strictly a 
secret which had been confided to him, but he 
never mentioned any thing which could prove in- 
jurious, although he had not been enjoined secrecy ; 
nor could he ever wrong a friend by any sort of in- 
discretion or inadvertency. He was an exact ob- 
server of his word, and what he promised was 
sacred. He was scrupulous about recommending 
people whom he did not know, and he could not 
bring himself to praise those whom he did not 
think worthy. If he was told that his recommen- 
dations had not produced the effect which was ex- 
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pected, be said, that it arose from his never having 
deceived any body by saying more than he knew, 
that what he answered for might be found as he 
stated it ; and that, if he acted otherwise, his recom- 
mendations would have no weight. 

" His greatest amusement was to talk with sensi- 
ble people, and he' courted their conversation. He 
possessed all the requisite qualities for keeping 
up an agreeable and friendly intercourse. He only 
played at cards to please others, although from 
having often found himself among people who did, 
he played well enough when he set about it ; but 
he never proposed it, and said it was only an 
amusement for those who had no conversation. 

*' In his habits he was clean, without affectation 
or singularity : he was naturally very active, and 
occupied himself as much as his health would ad- 
mit of. Sometimes he took pleasure in working in 
a garden, which he understood perfectly. He liked 
exercise, but the complaint on his chest not allow- 
ing him to walk much, he used to ride after din- 
ner : when he could no longer bear the motion of 
a horse, he used to go out in a wheel-chair ; and 
he always wished for a companion, even if it were 
only a child, for he felt pleasure in talking with 
well-bred children. The weak state of his health 
was an inconvenience to himself alone, and occa- 
sioned no unpleasant sensation to any one, beyond 
that of seeing him suffer. His diet was the same as 
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Other people's, eicqifc tfaat he nsaall j dnndc nolUiif 
but water; and he tbonght faii a b irtnence ia Oki 
reipect had pieserred bit life ao long, akboogfa Ua 
conatUation waa ao weak* He attribsted to tta 
flame cause the pieaenration of hiaaigfatywUdivaa 
Dot moch impaiied at the end of Ua Ufe; Ar fca 
could read by eaadle-Ugbt all sorts of booing mdssl 
the print waa very amall, and he neser nude wad[ 
spectadea. He bad no other infihnftj bot-lff 
asthma, except that <bur yeaia befova Ua iiiaJfcfcsT 
became Tery deaf, during a period of aboalr. rid^ ' 
months. Finding himself thus deprived .of UM. ij 
pleaaure of oon venation, be doubled irbctbar liMiiJll^ 
ness waa not piefenible to deafiieaai aa he 
one of hia frianda; othorwiae ha bora Ms^ 
mities Tery patiently**^ ^Tbb^'^h^O&tm 
" Is anaeeurate, and by fioaieaiia a ftsttiMBi^ 
scription of diis great man.* ' • ''Ml 

The views which Locke, after a patient and Ubi^ 
rious examination of the Scrlpturea, waa led to 
of some of the leading doctrines of Christianfty, i 
pear to have been substantially the same aa tboaa Sf 
Milton and Sir iBaac Newton. Truth waa, aa all 
occasions, the object of hia researches: he valMi 
it above all things; and the dOigence of Ua is^ 
quiries waa proportioned to the importaaee ef 
their aim. But» that he should alwaya have a^ 
tained to the knowledge of truth, who shall aifirm i 
particularly on thoae awful aulij^^ where Aa 
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▼ast interests every man has at stake render it 
incumbent on him to trust the decisions of no 
judgment but his own; which, considering the 
natural inequalities discoverable in human intel- 
lecty and the wonderful diversities of human cba- 
racter, mast necessarily give rise to error; though 
doubtless the sincere seeker will always find so 
much of truth as may be necessary to his eternal 
salvation. •' A holy life," says Jeremy Taylor, 
'* will make our belief holy, if we consult not hu- 
manity and its imperfections in the choice of our 
religion^ but search for truth without designs, save 
only df acquiring heaven, and then be as carefuL 
to preserve charity, as we are to get a point of 
&ith. I am much persuaded we should find out 
tnore truths by this means ; or however (which is 
the main of all) w^ shall be secured though we 
miss them; and then we are well enough/'* 

This was the course pursued by Locke in com- 
posing the Reasonableness of Christianity. He 
had discovered the inconsistencies and unsatisfac- 
toriness of the ordinary systems of divinity ; and 
not to consult " humanity and its imperfections" in 
the choice of his religion, he betook himself to 
the diligent study of the Scriptures, which he 
found to contain doctrines clear and intelligible, 
and adapted to the apprehension of the bulk of 

> Liberty of Prophesying, p. 5. 
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mankind. From the title and general tone of the 
work, we should have inferred that it was chiefly 
addressed to those professors of Christianity who 
overlook its precepts to dwell upon its mysteries, and 
seem desirous of setting faith and reason in oppo- 
sition to each other; who think they can never 
have enough to believe, though far too much to 
practice ; who, confident in their imagined strength, 
rush in " where angels fear to tread ;" enter dog- 
matically into the secret designs and purposes of 
God ; rashly seek to lift the veil from those things 
which ' eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive ;* and, 
not even yet content, set themselves up as infalli- 
ble in their way, and require all men to adopt 
their opinions, and hazard their salvation on the 
soundness of their judgments. This is what, from 
a perusal of the work, we should have supposed. 
But, in the preface to the Second Vindication, 
liocke himself gives us the history of the book, 
and an explanation of his views in composing it. 
Addressing himself to the Rev. Mr, Bold, who, 
without being personally acquainted with him, 
had undertaken his defence, he says : — " Since you 
seem to me to comprehend what I have laid toge- 
ther, with the same disposition of mind, and in 
the same sense that I received it from the holy 
Scriptures, I shall, as a mark of my respect to you, 
give you a particular account of the occasion of it 
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'* The beginning of the year in which it was 
published^ the controversy that made so much 
noise and heat amongst some of the Dissenters, 
coming one day accidentally into my mind, drew 
me, by degrees, into a stricter and more thorough 
inquiry into the question about justification. The 
Scripture was direct and plain ; and it was faith 
that justified : the next question then was. What 
faith that was that justified ; what it was which, 
if a man believed, it should be imputed to him for 
righteousness ? To find out this, I thought the 
right way was, to search the Scriptures ; and there- 
upon betook myself seriously to the reading of the 
New Testament, only to that purpose. What that 
produced, you and the world have seen. 

'* The first view I had of it seemed mightily to 
satisfy my mind, in the reasonableness and4)]ain- 
ness of this doctrine ; but yet the general silence 
I had in my little reading met with, concerning 
any such thing, awed me with apprehension of 
singularity, till going on in the Gospel history, 
the whole tenour of it made it so clear and visible, 
that I more wondered that every body did not see 
and embrace it, than that I should assent to what 
was so plainly laid down, and so frequently incul- 
cated in Holy Writ, though systems of divinity 
said nothing of it. That which added to my satis- 
faction was, that it led me into a discovery of the 
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marvellous and divine wisdom of our Saviour's 
conduct^ in all the circumstances of his promul- 
gating this doctrine ; as well as of the necessity that 
such a lawgiver should be sent from God for the re- 
forming the morality of the world ; two points that, 
I must confess, I had not found so fully and ad- 
vantageously explained in the books of divinity I 
had met with, as the history of the Gospel seemed 
to me, upon an attentive perusal, to give occasion 
and matter for. But the necessity and wisdom 
of our Saviour's opening the doctrine (which he 
came to publish) as he did, in parables and figura- 
tive ways of speaking, carries such a thread of evi- 
dence through the whole history of the Evange- 
lists, as I think is impossible to be resisted ; and 
makes it a demonstration, that the sacred histo- 
rians did not write by concert, as advocates for a 
bad cause, or to give colour and credit to an im- 
posture, they would usher into the world; since 
they, every one of them, in some place or other, 
omit some passages of our Saviour's life, or cir- 
cumstances of his actions, which show the wisdom 
and wariness of his conduct ; and which even those 
of the Evangelists who have recorded, do barely 
and transiently mention, without laying any stress 
on them, or making the least remark of what 
consequence they are, to give us our Saviours true 
character, and to prove the truth of their history. 
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These are evidences of truth and sincerity, which 
result alone from the nature of things, and cannot 
be produced by any art or contrivance. 

*' How much I was pleased with the growing 
discovery, every day, whilst I was employed in 
this search, I need not say. The wonderful har- 
mony, that the farther I went disclosed itself, tend- 
ing to the same points, in all the parts of the sacred 
history of the Gospel, was of no small weight with 
me and another person, who, every day, from the 
beginning to the end of my search, saw the progress 
of it, and knew at my first setting out that I was 
ignorant whither it would lead me ; and therefore, 
every day, asked me, what more the Scripture had 
taoght me P So far was I from the thoughts of 
Soeinianism, or an intention to write for that or any 
other party, or to publish any thing at all. But 
when I had gone through the whole, and saw what 
a plain, simple, reasonable thing Christianity was, 
saited to all conditions and capacities ; and in the 
morality of it now, with divine authority, esta- 
blished into a legible law, so far surpassing all 
that philosophy and human reason had attained 
to, or could possibly make effectual to all degrees 
of mankind, I was flattered to think it might be of 
some use in the world; especially to those who 
thought either that there was no need of revela- 
tion at all, or that the revelation of our Saviour 
required the belief of such articles for salvation. 
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which the settled notions and their way of rea- 
soning in some, and want of understanding in 
others^ made impossible to them. Upon these two 
topics the objections seemed to turn, which were 
with most assurance made by Deists against Chris- 
tianity ; but against Christianity misunderstood. 
It seemed to me, that there needed no more to 
show them the weakness of their exceptions, but to 
lay plainly before them the doctrine of our Sa- 
viour and his apostles, as delivered in the Scrip- 
tures, and not as taught by the several sects of 
Christians.'' 

The reader, acquainted with the circumstances 
of the philosopher's life, aware of the extent of his 
knowledge, the brilliance of his genius, the singu- 
lar vigour and keenness of his judgment, his love 
of truth, and indefatigable diligence in the search 
of it, may now proceed with confidence to the 
study of the Reasonableness of Christianity. He 
will find in the language a plainness and simpli- 
city reflected from the Scriptures themselves. No 
opinion is advanced but what seems based on 
some text : no fine-spun inferences are drawn from 
doubtful expressions. The discourses of Christ 
and his apostles, as far as possible according to 
the order of time, are examined, compared, and 
explained, sometimes from the circumstances un- 
der which they were delivered, sometimes from 
their reference to the general scheme of Christiani- 
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ty« but always without any attempt at straining 
their meanings or any of those disingenuous arts 
common among the framers of systems. Occa- 
sionally^ indeed, he appears to mistake the inten- 
tion of Scripture : but, not being sure of our own 
interpretation, it would be presumption to decide 
he must everywhere be wrong where we think him 
so ; though we claim for ourselves the liberty he 
demanded, to examine his examination, and draw 
our own conclusions. 



J. A. St. J. 
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The little satisfaction and consistency that is to 
be found in most of the systems of divinity I have 
met with, made me betake myself to the sole read- 
ingof the Scripture (to which they all appeal) for 
the understanding the Christian religion. What 
from thence, by an attentive and unbiassed search 
I have received, reader, I here deliver to thee. If 
by this my labour thou receivest any light or con- 
firmation in the truth, join with me in thanks to 
the Father of Lights, for his condescension to our 
understandings. If, upon a fair and unprejudiced 
examination, thou findest I have mistaken the sense 
and tenor of the gospel, I beseech thee, as a true 
Christian, in the spirit of the gospel (which is that 
of charity) and in the words of sobriety, set me 
right in the doctrine of salvation. 

I. It is obvious to any one who reads the New 
Testament, that the doctrine of redemption, and 
consequently of the gospel, is founded upon the 
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supposition of Adam's fall. To understand, there- 
fore, what we are restored to by Jesus Christ, we 
must consider what the Scripture shows we lost by 
A.dam. This I thought worthy of a diligent and 
unbiassed search ; since I found the two extremes 
that men run into on this point, either on the one 
hand shook the foundations of all religion, or on 
the other made Christianity almost nothing. For 
whilst some men would have all Adam's posterity 
doomed to eternal infinite punishment, for the 
transgression of Adam, whom millions had never 
heard of, and no one had authorized to transact 
for him, or be his representative; this seemed to 
others so little consistent with the justice or good- 
ness of the great and infinite God, that they thought 
there was no redemption necessary, and conse- 
quently that there was none, rather than admit of 
it upon a supposition so derogatory to the honour 
and attributes of that Infinite Being; and so 
made Jesus Christ nothing but the restorer and 
preacher of pure natural religion ; thereby doing 
violence to the whole tenor of the New Testament : 
and, indeed, both sides will be suspected to have 
trespassed this way, against the written word of 
God, by any one who does but take it to be a col- 
lection of writings designed by God for the instruc- 
tion of the illiterate bulk of mankind in the way to 
salvation ; and therefore generally and in necessary 
points to be understood in the plain direct meaning 
of the words and phrases, such as they may be 
supposed to have had in the mouths of the speak- 
ers, who used them according to the language of 
that time and country wherein they lived, without 
such learned, artificial, and forced senses of than 
as are sought out, and put upon them in most of 
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the systems of divinity, according to the notions 
that each one has been bred up in. 

2. To one that thus unbiassed reads the Scrip- 
tures, what Adam fell from, is yisible, was the 
state of perfect obedience, which is called justice 
in the New Testament, though the word which in 
the original signifies justice, be translated righte- 
outness: and by this fall he lost paradise, wherein 
was tranquillity and the tree of life ; that is, he lost 
bliss and immortality. The penalty annexed to 
the breach of the law, with the sentence pronounced 
by God upon it, shows this. The penalty stands 
thus : ' In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt sorely die.' How was this executed ? He 
did eat; but in the day he did eat, he did not 
actually die, but was turned out of paradise from 
the tree of life, and shut out for ever from it, lest 
he should take thereof and live for ever. This 
shows that the state of paradise was a state of im- 
mortality, of life without end, which he lost that 
very day that he eat.* His life began from thence 

< The question here discuBsed is one upon which the varieties 
of opinioo are almost as numerous as the persons who have 
treated of it. Milton, whose theoretical notions underwent, in 
the oomse of his life, numerous alterations, always tending fVom 
the more fanatical to the less, evidently, when he wrote the Doc- 
trine and Discipline of Divorce, knew not what to think of the 
state into whidi Adam fell hy his transgression ; hut, like the 
emng spirits, 

'< Reasoned high 
Of fiite, free-will, foreknowledge absolute. 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.** 

^ The Jesuits,** he says, '^ and that sect among us which 15 
named of Arminius, are wont to accuse us,** (he was now a 
F w ib y te r l anyj ^ of making God the author of sin, in two de- 
grees espeeiaUy, not to speak of his permission : first, because 
we bold, that he hath decreed some to damnation, and conse- 
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to shorten and waste, and to have an end ; and from 
thence to his actual death, was but like the time of 
a prisoner between the sentence passed and the exe- 
cution, which was in view and certain ; death then 
entered and showed bis face, which before was shut 
out and not known. So St. Paul, ' By one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin ;* ' that 
is a state of death and mortality: and, ' in Adam all 
(lie ;'^ that is, by reason of his transgression all men 
are mortal, and come to die. 

*^. This is so clear in these cited places, and so 
much the current of the New Testament, that no- 

(juently to sin, say they ; next, because those meant, whidi are 
of saving knowledge to others, he makes to them an occaaton of 
greater Kin. Vet, considering the perfection wherein mm was 
created, and might have Hood, no decree neceMMitatlng hU free* 
will, but subsequent, tlumgh wit in time, yet in order to eauua 
wltich were in Mm own power ; they might, methinki, be per- 
suaded to absolve both God and us. Whenas the docdine 
<ii' Plato and Chrysippus. with their followers, the Academies 
and the Stoics, knew not what a consummate and most adorned 
J'anflora was bestowed upon Adam to be the nurse and guide 
of hiH arbitrary happiness and perseverance; I mean his 
native innocence and perfection, which might have kept him 
fruni being our true Epimetbeus ; and though they taught of vir- 
tue and vice to be both the gift of divine destiny, they could vet 
give reaKons not invalid, to justify the councils of God and imte 
from the insulsity of mortal tongues : that man*s own free-will, 
self-a)rrupted, is the adequate and sufficient cause of his dis- 
obedience besides fate ; as Homer also wanted not to expreM, both 
in his Iliad and Odyssey. And Manilius the poet, although in 
his fourth book he tells of Kome ' created both to sin and punish- 
ment ;* yet without murmuring, and with an industrious cheer- 
t iiinehs, he acquits the Deity.'* Hook i. ch. 3. And so Manilius 
i!ii<)ht well do, because the pagan notions of deity and fate were 
iiioKt obscure and confused ; for, to those best acquainted with 
ancient philosophy, it will, I doubt not, appear, that what they 
(ailed fate, we call God, their revealed separate divinities being only 
ihe high niiiiihtcrN of this sovereign power oi the universe. — Ed. 
' Kom. V. J 2. « 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
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body can deny^ but that the doctrine of the gospel 
is> that death came on all men by Adam's sin ; 
only they differ about the signification of the word 
death. For some will have it to be a state of guilt, 
wherein not only he but all his posterity was so in- 
volved, that every one descended of him deserved 
endless torment in hell-fire. I shall say nothing 
more here, how far, in the apprehensions of men, 
this consists with the justice and goodness of God, 
having mentioned it above : but it seems a strange 
way of understanding a law which requires the 
plainest and directest words, that by death should 
be meant eternal life in misery. Could any one 
be supposed by a law that says, '^ for felony thou 
shalt die/' not that he should lose his life, but be 
kept alive in perpetual exquisite torments P And 
would any one think himself fairly dealt with, that 
was so used ? 

4. To this they would have it be also a state of 
necessary sinning, and provoking God in every 
action that men do : a yet harder sense of the 
word death than the other. God says, ' That in 
the day that thou eatest of the forbidden fruit, thou 
shalt die;' that is, thou and thy posterity shall be 
ever after incapable of doing any thing, but what 
shall be sinful and provoking to me, and shall 
justly deserve my wrath and indignation. Could 
a worthy man be supposed to put such terms upon 
the obedience of his subjects P Much less can the 
righteous God be supposed, as a punishment of 
one sin wherewith he is displeased, to put a man 
under a necessity of sinning continually, and so 
multiplying the provocation. The reason of this 
strange interpretation we shall perhaps find in 
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some mistaken places of the New Testaamit I 
mast confeasy bj death here I can undentaad no* 
thing but a ceasing to he, the losing of all actions 
of life and sense. Sneb a death came on Adam 
and all his posteritj^ by his first diaobadieaee in 
paradise; under which death they should faave kib 
for ever, had it not been ibr the redemption bj 
Jesus Christ If by death threatened to Adaaoi 
were meant the corruption of human natore in hk 
posterity, it is strange that the New Teatament 
should not any where take notice of it, and teU m, 
that corruption seized on all because of Adam's 
tranfi^ession, as well as it tells us so of death. 
But, as I remember, every one's sbi is charged npoo 
himself only. 

5. Another part of the sentence was» ' Coried is 
the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow sbalt ihon eol 
of it all the days of thy life : in the sweat of <hy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till tbou return unto tk 
ground ; for out of it wast thou taken : dust then 
art, and to dust shalt thou return.' Thia abows 
that paradise was a place of bliss as well as immor- 
tality, without toil and without sorrow. Bat when 
man was turned^ out, he was exposed to the toU* 
anxiety, and frailties of this mortal lifio, wfaidi 
should end in the dust, out of which he was madSi 
and to which he should return ; and then bave no 
more life or sense than the dust had, out of which 
he was made. 

6. As Adam was turned out of paradise, so all 
his posterity was bom out of it ; out of the reach of 
the tree of life. All, like their father Adum, In a 
state of mortality, void of the tranquillity and bHsi 
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of paradise. ' By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin/ But here will occur the 
common objection, that so many stumble at: — 
how doth it consist with the justice and goodness 
of Grod, that the posterity of Adam should suffer 
for his sin; the innocent be punished for the 
guilty ? Very well, if keeping one from what he 
haa no right to, be called a punishment. The state 
of immortality in paradise is not due to the poste- 
rity of Adam more than to any other creature. 
Nay, if God afford them a temporary mortal life, 
it 18 his gift, they owe it to his bounty, they could 
not daim it as their right, nor does he injure them 
when he takes it from them. Had he taken from 
mankind any thing that was their right ; or did he 
put men in a state of misery worse than not being, 
without any fault or demerit of their own ; this, 
indeed, would be hard to reconcile with the notion 
we have of justice, and much more with the good- 
ness and other attributes of the Supreme Being, 
which he has declared of himself, and reason as 
well as revelation must acknowledge to be in him ; 
unless we will confound good and evil, God and 
Satan. That such a state of extreme irremediable 
torment is worse than no being at all, if every one's 
tense did not determine against the vain philoso- 
phy, and foolish metaphysics of some men ; ^ yet 
our Saviour's peremptory decision has put it past 
doubt, that one may be in such an estate, that it 

1 To what metaphysicians he alludes I am ignorant; but 
tiMra^ ODce bom and conscious of existetice, we all vehemently 
abhor to leave '^ the wann precincts of the cheerful day," and 
Ue for ever in '^ cold obstruction" and Lethean sleep, we must 
doubtleM humbly acquiesce in the truth and wisdom of our Sa- 
viour's dedfion. Our feelings, however, on the subject, depend 
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had been ' better for him not to hare been bonk' 
But that such a temporary life as we now bafe» 
with all its frailties and ordinary miseries, is better 
than no being, is evident by the high Taloe we pot 
upon it oarselTes* And therefore thongfa all die 
in Adam, yet none are truly punished but (on dieir 
own deeds. God will render to erery cMDe-^faow f 
according to his deeds. ' To those diai obey vn- 
righteousnesB, indignation and wrath, ttribaktkn 
and anguish upon e?ery soul of num that dflA 
evil/ ' We must appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ, that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that he has dooe^ 

greatly on oar pcnonal diaiaeteE. Molodiy' a fl»ee sad amgi 
fpirit, ooTetf mmilrilsttoD :— 

^ Whst doubt we to inetmt 

HitatnuMtin? which to the height flmigsdy 

Will ddier auito eontume nt, era lednee 

To nothing thit tswwiriil, hofpUrfatf 

Than mUerdble to have eternal being : 

Or if our fubetanoe be indeed divine^ 

And cannot ceaie to be, we are at wont 

On this tide nothhig.*' 

But Belial, findfaig, eren in the midtt of totmenty iome 
from meditation and conjectntei at the eodleie tatm, sol 
other opinions : 

" We muet ezaspcrato 
Th* Almighty victor to spena all hit rage, 
And that mutt end us, tliat nraat be our am 
Toheno more :^tad cure ! For who mwM (our, 
Though JuU ofpiAn^ this MeUectualhOng^ 
Thote iftoughu that wander through etenii^ t 
To perifh rather, iwaUowed up rad lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of senie and motion 7* 

Byron, in one o^ his gloomv moodiy agrees with Mblodi s 
<< Count o'er the joys thine hours have 
Count o'er thy days from anguish ikse, 
And know, whate? er thou luwt been* 
'Tit iometfting better not to te*"- 
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whether it be good or bad.' And Christ himself, 
who knew for what he should condemn men at the 
last day, assures us, in the two places where he 
describes his proceeding at the great judgment, 
that the sentence of condemnation passes only on 
the workers of iniquity, such as neglected to fulfil 
the law in acts of charity.^ And again our Saviour 
tells the Jews, ' that all shall come forth of their 
giaTes ; they that have done good, to the resurrec- 
tion of life, and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation.' But here is no con- 
demnation of any one, for what his forefather 
Adam bad done, which it is not likely should 
have been omitted, if that should have been a 
cause why any one was adjudged to the fire with 
the devil and his angels. And he tells his disci- 
ples, that when he comes again with his angels in 
the glory of his Father, ' that then he will render 
to. every one according to his works.' 

7. Adam being thus turned out of paradise, and 
all bis posterity bom out of it, the consequence of 
it was, that all men should die, and remain under 
death for ever, and so be utterly losU 

8. From this estate of death Jesus Christ re- 
stores all mankind to life : ' as in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive/ How this 
shall be, the same apostle tells us in the foregoing 
verse : ' By man death came, by man also came the 
resurrection from the dead.' Whereby it appears, 
that the life which Jesus Christ restores to all 
men, is that life which they receive again at the 

■ Matt viL 23; Lnke, xiii. 27 ; Matt. xxv. 42. 
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resanection. Then they reoorered ftoia death, 
which othennie all manktod thoold have eond- 
naed under, loat for ever, as ap|>ean bj 8t Fud'a 
arguing concerning the resumcikin, 

9. And thus men are by the eeoond Adam m- 
stx>red to life again; that ao by Adam's ain they 
may none of them kee any thing, whioh by tiMir 
own rigfateoasness they might have a title ta. For 
rigfateouBnesa, or an exact obedience to the law, 
seems by the Scripture to have a daim of fighl to 
etema] life : 'To him that workedi/ L e. doeatbe 
works of the law, ' is the reward not reekonedof 
grace, but of debt:*' and, ' blessed aie ttfijirho 
do his commahdm^Qts, that tiiey may hafe ilgkt 
to the tree of life, which is in tbe paradise of Ood.** 
If any of the posterity of Adam wera j«Ht» iktf 
shall not lose the rewud of it,— eternal lUb mMi 
bliss^^ — ^by being his mortal issue: Christ wiH haog 
them all to life again ; and then they shall be pot 
every one upon his own trial, and reerive jvidg- 
ment, as he is found to be nghteousor not: and 
the righteous, as our Saviour saysi, ' shall g0 SbIo 
eternal life.' Nor shall any one miss % wiiofeas 
done what our Saviour directed the lawyeri, wbo 
asked, ' What he should do to inherit eternal lifb ?* 
' Do this,' that is, what is required by the law. ^ and 
thou shalt live.' 

10. On the other side, it seems the naaltenUs 
purpose of the Divine justice, that no u m ' ^ f h tsops 
person, no one that is guilty of any bteadi td As 
law, should be in paradise; but that the 

* Eom. iv. 4. « Bsv. xxIL 14. 
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dn should be to every man, as it was to 'Adam, an 
ezclasion of bim out of that happy state of immor- 
tality, and bring death upon him. And this is so 
conformable to the eternal and established law of 
right and wrong, that it is spoken of too as if it 
could not be otherwise. St. James says, ' Sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death,' as it 
were by a natural and necessary production. 

11.' Sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin,' says St. Paul; and, 'the wages of sin is 
death.' Death is the purchase of any, of every 
sin. ' Cursed is every one who continueth not in 
all things which are written in the book of the law 
to do them.' ' And of this St. James gives a rea- 
son : ' Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend^in one point, he is guilty of all : for he 
that said. Do not commit adultery, said also. Do 
not kill :' tliat is. He that offends in any one point, 
sins against the authority which established the 
law. 

12. Here then we have the standing and fixed 
measures of life and death. Immortality and bliss 
bdong to the righteous ; those who have lived in 
an exact conformity to the law of God, are out 
of the reach of death : but an exclusion from 
paradise, and loss of immortality, is the portion 
of sinners ; of all those who have any way broke 
that law, and failed of a complete obedience 
to it by the guilt of any one transgression. And 
thus mankind, by the law, are put upon the issues 
of life or death ; as they are righteous or unrighte- 

1 GaL iii. 10. 
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ousjutt or ui^att; that iM, ocaol fntmatn, w 
transgreMon of the law, 

13. But yet ' all baring (rioned, and oome ehort 
of the glory of God/ that ie» the kingdom of Ood in 
heaven, which ie often ealled his glory, both Jews 
and Gentilee, lo that ' by the deeAi of the law no 
one could be juttiSed/ it follows, that no Me 
could then have eternal life and blto. 

14. Perhaps it will be demandedi Whf did 
God give so hard a law to mankind, that to tfw 
apostles' time no one of Adam's issue had kept 
itP^ Antw. It was such a law as the pnrily of 
God's nature required, and mnst be the law ef 
such a creature as man, onless God wonld taaie 
made him a rational creature, and not wqa hi d 
him to have lired by the law of reason, but wodd 
have countenanced in him irregularity and di^ 
obedience to that light which he bad, land that role 
which was suitable to his nature; which would 
have been to have authorized disorder, eonflnlon, 
and wickedness in bis creatures. For that Als 
law was the law of reason, or, as it is called, of 
nature, we shall see by-and-by : and if ratlOBal 
creatures will not live up to tlie rule of their 
son, who shall excuse themP If yon will 
them to forsake reason in one point, why not in 
another P Where will you stop P To disobej God 
in any part of his comnumds (and it is he that 
commands what reason does) is direct lebdUon; 
which if dispensed with in any point, govemnSDt 
and order are at an end, and there can be bo 

* At appcftfi by Ronu UL ind 0«L UL 
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bounds set to the lawless exorbitancy of uncon- 
fined men. ' The law therefore was/ as St Paul 
tells us, 'boly, just, and good/* and such as it 
ooghty and could not otherwise be. 

15. This then being the case, that whoever is 
guilty of any sin, should certainly die, and cease 
to be, the bene6t of life restored by Christ at the 
resurrection would have been no great advantage, 
(forasmuch as here again death must have seized 
upon all mankind, because all had sinned ; for the 
wages of sin is everywhere death, as well after, as 
before the resurrection,) if God had not found out 
a way to justify some; i.e. so many as obeyed 
another law, which God gave, which in the New 
Testament is called ' the law of faith/ and is op- 
posed to * the law of works.'* And therefore the 
punishment of those who would not follow him 
was to lose their souls, i.e. their lives ;^ as is plain, 
considering the occasion it was spoken on. 

16. The better to understand ' the law of faith,' 
it will be convenient in the first place to consider 
' the law of works/ ' The law of works,' then, in 
short, is that law which requires perfect obedience, 
without any remission or abatement ; so that by 
that law a man cannot be just, or justified, without 
an exact performance of every tittle. Such a per- 
fect obedience in the New Testament is termed 
liKouotTvvTi, which we translate righteousness. 

17. The language of this law is. Do this and 
live, transgress and die. ' Ye shall keep my sta- 

1 Rom. viL 21. « lb. ill. 27- ^ Mark, viii. 35, 38. 

C 
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tutes and my judgments; which if a man do, 
he shall live in them.'* 'I gave them my sta- 
tutes, and showed them my judgments; which 
if a man do, he shall even live in them.** ' Moses,* 
says St. Paul, ' describeth the righteousness which 
is of the law, that the man which doth those things 
shall live in them.'' ' The law is not of faith ; but 
that man that doth them shall live in them.'* On 
the other side, transgress and die ; no dispensation, 
no atonement ' Cursed is every one that con- 
tin ueth not in all things which are written in the 
book of the law, to do them.' 

18. Where this law of works was to be found, 
the New Testament tells us, viz. in the law de- 
livered by Moses. ' The law was given by Moses, 
but faith and truth came by Jesus Christ.' * Did 
not Moses give you the law ?' says our Saviour, 
* and yet none of you keep the law.' And this is 
the law which he speaks of, where he asks the 
Lawyer, ' What is written in the law ? How 
read est thou ? This do, and thou shalt live.' This 
is that which St. Paul so often styles the ' law,' 
without any other distinction : ' Not the bearers of 
the law are just before God, but the doers of the 
law are justified.' It is needless to quote any 
more places ; his epistles are all full of it, especially 
this to the Romans. 

19. But the law given by Moses being not given 
to all mankind, how are all men sinners, since 
without a law there is no transgression ? To this 
the apostle answers, 'For when the Gentiles, 

' Lev. xviii. 5. * Ezek. xx. 11. 

3 Rom. X. 6. ♦ Gal. ui. 12. 
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which have not the law, do (i. e. find it reasonable 
to do) by nature the things contained in the law, 
these having not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves : which show the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their consciences also bearing wit- 
ness, and amongst one another their thoughts ac- 
cusing or excusing/ By which, and other places 
in the following chapter, it is plain, that under the 
law of works is comprehended also the law of na- 
ture, knowable by reason, as well as the law given 
by Moses. * For,' says St. Paul, ' we have proved 
both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all under 
sin : for all have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God :' which they could not do without a 
law. 

20. Nay, whatever God requires any where to 
be done, without making any allowance for faith, 
that is a part of the law of works. So the forbid- 
ding Adam to eat of the tree of knowledge, was 
part of the law of works. Only we must take notice 
here, that some of God's positive commands being 
for peculiar ends, and suited to particular circum- 
stances of times, places, and persons, having a 
limited and only temporary obligation, by virtue of 
God's positive injunction ; such as was that part 
of Moses's law which concerned the outward wor- 
ship or political constitution of the Jews, and is 
called the ceremonial and Judaical law, in contra- 
distinction to the moral part of it; which being 
conformable to the eternal law of right, is of eter- 
nal obligation, and therefore remains in force still 
under the gospel; nor is abrogated by the 'law 
of faith^' as St Paul found some ready 'to infer : 

c 2 
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' Do we then make void the law through faith P 
( rod ibrbid ; yea, we establish the law/ 

21. Nor can it be otherwise; for were there no 
* law of works/ there could be no * law of faith.* 
For there could be no need of faith, which should 
be counted to men for righteousness, if there were 
no law to be the rule and measure of righteous- 
ness, which men failed in their obedience to. 
Where there is no law, there is no sin ; all are 
riji^hteous equally with or without faith. 

22. The rule therefore of right is the same that 
ever it was ; the obligation to observe it is also the 
same : the difference between the law of works and 
the law of faith is only this — that the law of works 
makes no allowance for failing on any occasion. 
1'hose that obey are righteous ; those that in any 
part disobey are unrighteous, and must not expect 
life, the reward of righteousness. But by the law 
of faith, faith is allowed to supply the defect of 
full obedience ; and so the believers are admitted 
to life and immortality, as if they were righteous. 
Only here we must take notice, that when St 
Paul says, that the gospel establishes the law, he 
means the moral part of the law of Moses : for 
that he could not mean the ceremonial or political 
part of it, is evident by what I quoted out of him 
just now, where he says, 'The Gentiles that do by 
nature the things contained in the law, their con- 
sciences bearing witness.' For the Gentiles neither 
(lid nor thought of the Judaical or ceremonial in- 
stitutions of Moses; it was only the moral part 
their consciences were concerned in. As for the 
rest, St. Paul tells the Galatians, chap, i?., they 
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are not nnder that part'of the law, which, verse 3, 
he calls ' elements of the world ;' and ver. 9, ' weak 
and beggarly elements/ And our Saviour himself, 
in his gospd-sermon on the mount, tells them, that 
whatever they might think, he was not come to 
dissolve the law, but to make it more full and 
strict ; for that that is meant by 7r\?7pa>(rat, is evident 
from the following part of that chapter, where he 
gives the precepts in a stricter sense than they were 
received in before. But they are all precepts of 
the moral law which he reinforces : what should 
become of the ritual law he tells the woman of 
Samaria in these words: * The hour cometh when ye 
shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem, worship the Father. But the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.' 

23. Thus then as to the law, in short : the civil 
and ritual part of the law delivered by Moses 
obliges not Christians, though to the Jews it were 
a part of the law of works ; it being a part of the 
law of nature, that man ought to obey every posi- 
tive law of God, whenever he shall please to make 
any such addition to the law of his nature. But 
the moral part of Moses's law, or the moral law, 
(which is everywhere the same, the eternal rule of 
right,) obliges Christians and all men everywhere, 
and is to all men the standing law of works. But 
Christian believers have the privilege to be under 
the ' law of faith' too ; which is that law whereby 
Grod justifies a man for believing, though by his 
works be be not just or righteous ; i. e. though he 
came short of perfect obedience to the law of 
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works. God alone does, or can justify or make 
just those who by their works are not so ; which 
he doth by counting their faith for righteousness; 
i. e. for a complete performance of the law. Abraham 
' believed God, and it was counted unto him for 
righteousness. To him that believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. Even as David also describeth the 
blessedness of the man unto whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works ;* i. e. without a full 
measure of works, which is exact obedience. Say- 
ing, 'Blessed are they whose iniquities are for- 
given, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the 
man to whom the Lord will not impute sin.* 

24. This faith for which God justified Abraham, 
what was it ? It was the believing God when he 
engaged his promise in the covenant he made with 
him. This will be plain to any one who considers 
these places together. Gen. xv. 6 : ' He believed in 
the Lord/ or ' believed the Lord :' for that the 
Hebrew phrase 'believing in/ signifies no more 
but 'believing,' is plain from St. Paul's citation of 
this place, Rom. iv. 3, where he repeats it thus: 
' Abraham believed God,' which he thus explains, 
' Who against hope, believed in hope, that he 
might become the father of many nations: ac- 
cording to that which was spoken, so shall thy 
seed be. And being not weak in faith, he con- 
sidered not his own body now dead, when he was 
about an hundred years old, nor yet the deadness 
of Sarah's womb. He staggered not at the promise 
of God through unbelief; but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God : and being fully persuaded, 
that what he had promised he was also able to per- 
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form. And therefore it was imputed to him for 
righteousness.' By which it is clear, that the faith 
which God counted to Ahraham for righteousness, 
was nothing but a firm belief of what God declared 
to him, and a steadfast relying on him for the ac- 
complishment of what he had promised. 

26, ' Now this,' says St Paul, ' was not writ for 
his (Abraham's) sake alone, but for us also ;' teach- 
ing us, that as Abraham was justified for his faith, 
8o also ours shall be accounted to us for righteous- 
ness, if we believe God as Abraham believed him. 
Whereby it is plain is meant the firmness of our 
faith, without staggering; and not the believing the 
same propositions that Abraham believed ; viz. that 
though he and Sarah were old, and past the time 
and hopes of children, yet he should have a son by 
her, and by him become the father of a great peo- 
ple, which should possess the land of Canaan. 
This was what Abraham believed, and was counted 
to him for righteousness : but nobody, I think, will 
say, that any one s believing this now, shall be im- 
puted to him for righteousness. The law of faith 
then, in short, is for every one to believe what God 
requires him to believe, as a condition of the cove- 
nant he makes with him, and not to doubt of the 
performance of his promises. This the apostle in- 
timates in the close here: ' but for us also, to whom 
it shall be imputed, if we believe on him that 
raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead.* We 
must therefore examine and see what God requires 
us to believe now, under the revelation of the 
gospel; for the belief of one invisible, eternal, 
omnipotent God, maker of heaven and earth, &c. 
was required before, as well as now. 
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26. What we are now required to believe to ob- 
tain eternal life, is plainly set down in the gospel. 
St. John tells us, John, iii. 36, 'He that believeth 
on the Son, hath eternal life ; and he that believeth 
not the Son, shall not see life.' What this believ- 
ing on him is, we are also told in the next chapter. 
* The woman saith unto him, I know that the 
Messiah cometh : when he is come, he will tell us 
all things. Jesus said unto her, I that speak unto 
thee am he. The woman then went into the city, 
and saith to the men. Come, see a man that hath 
told me all things that ever I did. Is not this the 
Messiah ? And many of the Samaritans believed 
on him, for the saying of the woman ; who testified. 
He told me all that ever I did. So when the 
Samaritans were come unto him, many more be- 
lieved because of his words; and said to the woman. 
We believe not any longer because of thy saying, 
for we have heard ourselves, and we know that this 
man is truly the Saviour of the world, the Mes- 
siah.' 

27. By which place it is plain, that believing on 
the Son, is the believing that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah ; giving credit to the miracles he did, and the 
profession he made of himself : for those who were 
said to believe on him for the saying of the woman, 
tell the woman that they now believed not any 
longer because of her saying; but that having beard 
him themselves, they knew, i. e. believed past doubt, 
that he was the Messiah. 

28. This was the great proposition that was then 
controverted concerning Jesus of Nazareth, whether 
he was the Messiah or no ; and the assent to that. 
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was tbat wbich distinguished believers from un- 
believers. Wben many of tbe disciples bad forsaken 
bim^ upon bis declaring tbat be was tbe bread of 
life wbicb came down from beaven, be said to tbe 
apofltlesy ' Will ye also go away ?' Tben Simon 
Peter answered bim ; ' Lord, to wbom sball we go ? 
ThoQ hast tbe words of eternal life : and we be- 
lieve, and are sure thou art tbe Messiah, the Son 
of tbe liying God/ This was the faith wbicb dis- 
tinguished them from apostates and unbelievers, 
and was sufficient to continue them in tbe rank of 
apostles : and it was upon the same proposition, 
' Tbat Jesus was the Messiah, the Son of the living 
God/ ownded by St. Peter, that our Saviour said he 
would build bis church/ 



1 Though I shall, in the Appendix, have occasion to refer more 
than once to the conformity of opinion between Locke and that 
great and excellent prelate, Jeremy Taylor, the reader may not, 
periii^M, be displeased to find his testimony introduced here at 
the oatset Nothing can be more explicit, or more to the pur- 
pose, than the following : << Now the great object which I speak 
of is Jesus Christ crucified. ^ I have determined to know no- 
thing among yoo, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified ;* so said 
St Faol to the church of Corinth. This is the article upon the 
OMifeasion of which Christ built his church ; viz. only upon St. 
Peter's creed, which was no more but this simple enunciation, 
^ We believe and are sure that thou art Christ, the Son of the 
livii^ God ;* and to this salvation particularly is promised, as in 
the case of Martha's creed. (John, xi. 27.) To this the Scrip- 
ture gives the greatest testimony, and to all them that confess 
it ; 'for every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is of God;' and, ^whosoever confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God :' 
the believing this article is the end of writing the four Gospels : 
' These things are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, die Son of God :' and then that this sufficient fol- 
lows : ^ and that believing,' viz. this article (for this was only 
instanced in,) *■ ye might have life through his name.' This is 
diat great article, which, as to the nature of the things to be be- 
lie? e^ is sufficient disposition to prepare a catechumen to bap- 
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29. To convince men of this, he did his mi- 
racles ; and their assent to, or not assenting to this, 
made them to be, or not to be of his church ; be- 
lievers, or not believers. * The Jews came round 
about him, and said unto him. How long dost thou 
make us doubt ? If thou be the Messiah, tell us 
plainly, Jesus answered them, I told you, and 
ye believed not : the works that I do in my Fathers 
name, they bear witness of me. But ye believe 
not, because ye are not of my sheep.' Conformable 
hereunto St. John tells us, ' That many deceivers 
are entered into the world, who confessed not that 
Jesus, the Messiah, is come in the flesh. This is a 
deceiver and an antichrist: whosoever abideth not 
in the doctrine of the Messiah has not God. He 
that abideth in the doctrine of the Messiah,' i. e. 
that Jesus is he, 'hath both the Father and the 
Son.' That this is the meaning of the place, is 
plain from what he says in his foregoing epistle : 
* Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Messiah, is 
born of God.* And therefore, drawing to a close of 
his gospel, and showing the end for which he wrote 
it, he has these words : ' Many other signs truly 
did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which 
are not written in this book ; but these are written, 

tism ; as appears in the case of the Ethiopian eunuch, wfaoK 
creed was only this : ' I helieve that Jesus Christ is the Son ot 
God ;* and upon this confession (saith the story) they both went 
into the water, and the Ethiop was washed, and beaune as white 
as snow." — Liberty of Prophesying, § I. p. 8, 9. Bat with 
this learned and eloquent work the readers of the ^ Smaed 
Classics^* are already familiar ; and must therefore know that it 
contains the entire foundation of Locke*s Treatise. See parti- 
cularly the sections on Faith and Heresy, which no man am 
read without benefit ; since, were the spirit in which they are 
written the predominant spirit in the Christian world, great dis- 
tinct bodies of heretics would scarcely be found. 
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that ye may beliere that Jesus is the Messiah, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.' Whereby it is plain, that 
the gospel was written to induce men into a belief 
of this proposition — that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah ; which, if they believed they should have 
life. 

30. Accordingly, the great question amongst the 
Jews was, whether he were the Messiah or no : 
and the great point insisted on and promulgated 
in the gospel was, that he was the Messiah. The 
first glad tidings of his birth, brought to the shep- 
herds by an angel, was in these words : ' Fear not, 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people ; for to you is born 
this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, who is the 
Messiah, the Lord.' Our Saviour discoursing with 
Martha about the means of attaining eternal life, 
saith to her, 'Whosoever believeth in me shall 
never die. Believest thou this ? She saith unto 
him. Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Mes- 
siab, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world.* This answer of hers showeth what it is to 
believe in Jesus Christ., so as to have eternal life ; 
viz. to believe that he is the Messiah, the Son of 
Grod, whose coming was foretold by the prophets. 
And thus Andrew and Philip express it : Andrew 
says to his brother Simon, ' We have found the 
Messiah ; which is, being interpreted, the Christ.' 
Philip saith to Nathaniel, ' We have found him of 
whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write ; Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph.* John, 
i. 41,45. According to what the evangelist says in 
this place, I have, for the clearer understanding of 
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the Scripture, all along put Messiah for Christ; 
Christ being but the Greek name for the Hebrew 
Messiah, and both signifying The Anointed. 

31. And that he was the Messiah, was the great 
truth he took pains to convince his disciples and apos- 
tles of; appearing to them after his resurrection : as 
may be|seen, Luke, xxiv.,which we shall more particu- 
larly consider in another place. There we read what 
gospel our Saviour preached to his disciples and 
apostles ; and that, as soon as he was risen fVom 
the dead, twice the very day of his resurrection. 

32. And if we may gather what was to be be- 
lieved by all nations, from what was preached unto 
them, we may certainly know what they were 
commanded (Matt, ult.) to teach all nations, by 
what they actually did teach all nations ; we may 
observe, that the preaching of the apostles every 
where in the Acts tended to this one point, to 
prove that Jesus was the Messiah. Indeedynow, 
after his death, his resurrection was also commonly 
required to be believed as a necessary article, and 
sometimes solely insisted on ; it being a mark and 
undoubted evidence of his being the Messiah, and 
necessary now to be believed by those who would 
receive him as the Messiah. For since the Messiah 
was to be a Saviour and a King, and to give life 
and a kingdom to those who received him, as we 
shall see by-and-by, there could have been no 
pretence to have given him out for the Messiah, 
and to require men to believe him to be so, who 
thought him under the power of death, and corrup- 
tion of the grave. And therefore those who be- 
lieved him to be the Messiah, must believe that he 
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was risen from the dead ; and those who believed 
him to be risen from the dead, could not doubt of 
his being the Messiah. But of this more in ano- 
ther place. 

33. Let ns see therefore how the apostles 
preached Christ, and what they proposed to their 
hearers to belieye. St. Peter at Jerusalem, Acts, 
iL, by his first sermon, converted three thousand 
sools. What was his word, which, as we are told, 
'they gladly received, and thereupon were bap- 
tized ?' That may be seen from verse 22 to verse-36. 
In short this, which is the conclusion drawn from 
all that he had said, and which he presses on them 
as the thing they were to believe, viz. ' Therefore 
let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that 
God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have 
crucified. Lord and Messiah.* 

34. To the same purpose was his discourse to 
the Jews in the temple. Acts, iii., the design 
whereof you have, verse 18: 'But those things 
that God before had showed by the mouth of all 
his prophets, that the Messiah should suffer, he 
hath so fulfilled.' In the next chapter. Acts, iv., 
Peter and John being examined about the miracle 
on the lame man, profess it to have been done in 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, who was the Mes- 
siah, in whom alone there was salvation. The 
same thing they confirm to them again. Acts, v. 
' And daily in the temple, and in every house, 
they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus the 
Messiah.' 

35. What was Stephen's speech to the council. 
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Acts, viU, bot a reprebenrion to them, that thej 
were the betrayen and marderen of the Joet One ? 
which is the title by which he plainly dengoi the 
Messiah, whose coming was foreshown by the pio- 
phets. And that the Messiah was to be witboot 
sin (which is the import of the word Jost) was die 
opinion of the Jews, appears from Jolm, is. 2t, 
compared with 24. 

3Cu Acts, Till. Philip carries the gospel to Sama- 
ria. ' Then Philip went doWn to Samaiiay and 
preached to them.' What was it he preadied? 
Yoo have an account of it in this one word, ' The 
Messiah/ ^erse 6. This being that alone which 
was required of them, to belie? e that Jesus was the 
Messiah; which, when they believed, they wen 
baptized. And when they believed Phffip^ 
' preaching the gospel of the kingdom of Ood, Mid 
the name of Jesus the Messiah, they were baptiied, 
both men and women/ 

37. Philip being sent from thence, by a qpecial 
call of the Spirit, to make an eminent convert* out 
of Isaiah preaches to him Jesus; and what il was 
he preached concerning Jesus, we may know by 
the profession of faith the eunuch made» iipoB 
which he was admitted to baptism : ' I bdteve that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of Ood :' which is aa nueb 
as to say, I believe that he, whom yon call Ji 
Christ, is really and truly the Messiah dwt 
promised. For that believing him to be die Son 
of God and to be the Messiah was the sune difaig; 
may appear by comparing John, i. 45, witih vens 
49, where Nathaniel owns Jesus to be die Mesriih 
in these terms : ' Thou art the Son of God; dioo 
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art the King of Israel.' So the Jews, Luke, xxii. 
70, asking Christ, whether he were the Son of 
God ; plainly demanded of him, whether he were 
the Messiah ? Which is evident hy comparing 
that with the three preceding verses. They ask 
him, verse 67, whether he were the Messiah ? He 
answers: 'If I tell you, you will not believe;* but 
withal tells them, that from henceforth he should 
be in possession of the kingdom of the Messiah, 
expressed in these words : ' Hereafter shall the Son 
of Man sit on the right hand of the power of God :' 
which made them sdl cry out, ' Art thou then the 
Son of God ?* i. e. dost thou then own thyself to 
be the Messiah ? To which he replies : * Ye say 
that I am.* That the Son of God was the known 
title of the Messiah at that time amongst the Jews, 
we may see also from what the Jews say to Pilate : 
' We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, 
because he made himself the Son of God ;' i. e. by 
making himself the Messiah, the prophet which 
was to come, but falsely ; and therefore he deserves 
to die by the law. That this was the common 
signification of the Son of God, is further evident 
from what the chief priests, mocking him, said, 
when he was on the cross : ' He saved others, him- 
self he cannot save : if he be the King of Israel, 
let him now come down from the cross, and we 
will believe him. He trusted in God, let him de- 
liver him now, if he will have him ; for he said, I 
am the Son of God ;* i. e. he said, he was the Mes- 
siah : but it is plainly false ; for if he were, God 
would deliver him ; for the Messiah is to be King 
of Israel, the Saviour of others ; but this man can- 
not save himself. The chief-priests mention here 
the two titles then in use whereby the Jews com- 
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monly designed the Messiah, viz. ' Son of Grod, 
and King of Israel.* That of Son of God, was so 
familiar a compellation of the Messiah, who was 
then so much expected and talked of, that the 
Romans it seems, who lived amongst them, had 
learned it ; as appears from Matt, xxvii. * Now 
when the centurion, and they that were with him, 
watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those 
things that were done, they feared greatly, saying. 
Truly this was the Son of God ;* this was that ex- 
traordinary person that was looked for. 

38. Acts, ix. St. Paul exercising the commission 
to preach the gospel, which he had received in a 
miraculons way, ' straightway preached Christ in 
the synagogue, that he is the Son of God ;' i. e. 
that Jesus was the Messiah : for Christ in this 
place is evidently a proper name. And that this 
was it which Paul preached, appears from verse 
22 : ' Saul increased the more in strength, and 
confounded the Jews who dwelt in Damascus, 
proving that^ this is the very Christ;' i. e. the 
Messiah. 

39. Peter, when he came to Cornelius at Cesarea; 
who by a vision was ordered to send for him, as 
Peter, on the other side, was by a vision com- 
manded to go to him ; what does he teach him P 
His whole discourse. Acts, x., tends to show what 
he says God commanded the apostles * to preach 
unto the people, and to testify ; that it is he 
(Jesus) which was ordained of God to be the 
judge of the quick and the dead.' And that it 
was ' to him that all the prophets give witness, 
that through his name whosoever believed in him 
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11 have remission of sins/ This is the Word 
icb God sent to the children of Israel ; that 
>rd which was published throughout all Judea, 
i beg^n from Galilee, after the baptism which 
in preached. And these are the words which 
i been promised to Cornelius, 'Whereby he 
1 all his house should be saved : ' * which words 
onnt only to thus much, that Jesus was the 
»siah, the Saviour that was promised. Upon 
dr receiving of this (for this] was all was taught 
5m) the Holy Ghost fell on them, and they were 
ptized. It is observable here, that the Holy 
lost fell on them before they were baptized ; 
ich in other places converts received not till 
er baptism. The reason whereof seems to be 
s ; that God, by bestowing on them the Holy 
lost, did thus declare from heaven, that the Gen- 
s, upon believing Jesus to be the Messiah, 
ght to be admitted into the church by baptism 
well as the Jews. Whoever reads St. Peter's 
fence, when he was accused by those of the cir- 
mcision, that he had not kept that distance 
lich he ought with the uncircumcised, will be of 
s opinion ; and see by what he says,^ that this 
5 the ground, and an irresistible authority to 
n for doing so strange a thing, as it appeared to 
3 Jews, (who alone yet were members of the 
iristian church,) to admit Gentiles into their 
mm union, upon their believing. And therefore 
. Peter, in the foregoing chapter. Acts, x., before 
would baptize them, proposes this question ' to 
ose of the circumcision, which came with him, 
id were astonished, because that on the Gentiles 

' Acts, xL 14. « Ibid. xi. 
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also was poured out the gifts of the Holy Ghost: 
Can any one forbid water, that these should not be 
baptized, who have received the Holy Ghost as 
well as we ? ' And when some of the sect of the 
Pharisees, who believed, thought it needful that 
the converted Gentiles should be circumcised^ and 
keep the law of Moses, Peter * rose up and said 
unto them. Men and brethren, you know that a 
good while ago God made choice amongst us, that 
the Gentiles,' viz. Cornelius, and those here con- 
verted with him, ' by my mouth should hear the 
gospel, and believe. And God, who knoweth the 
hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy 
Ghost, even as he did unto us, and put no differ- 
rence between us and them, purifying their hearts 
by faith.' So that both Jews and Gentiles, who 
believed Jesus to be the Messiah, received there- 
upon the seal of baptism ; whereby they are owned 
to be his, and distinguished from unbelievers. 
From what is above said, we may observe, that this 
preaching Jesus to be the Messiah, is called the 
Word, and the Word of God ; and believing it, 
receiving the Word of God.* And the Word 
of the Gospel.* And so likewise in the history of 
the gospel, what Mark, iv. 14, 15, calls simply the 
Word, St. Luke calls the Word of God, Luke, 
viii. 1 1. And St. Matthew, xiii. 19, the Word of 
the Kingdom ; which were, it seems, in the gospel 
writers synonymous tenns, and are so to be under- 
stood by us. 

40. But to go on : Acts, xiii. Paul preaches in 
the synagogue at Antioch, where he makes it bis 

• Vide Acts, X. 30, 37 ; xi. 1, 19, 20. « Acts, xv. 7- 
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business to conyince the Jews, that 'God, accord- 
ing to his promise, had of the seed of David raised 
to Israel a Saviour, Jesus.' That be was be of 
whom the prophets wrote, i. e. the Messiah : and 
that as a demonstration of bis being so, God bad 
raised him from the dead. From whence he ar- 
gues thus: 'We evangelize to you,* or bring you 
this gospel^ ' how that the promise which was 
made to our fathers, God hath fulfilled the same 
unto us, in that he hath raised up Jesus again ;' 
as it is also written in the second Psalm, ' Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.' And 
having gone on to prove him to be the Messiah, 
by his resurrection from the dead, he makes this 
conclusion : ' Be it known unto you therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man is preached 
unto you forgiveness of sins ; and by him all who 
believe, are justified from all things from which 
they could not be justified by the law of Moses.' 
This is in this chapter called ' the word of God' 
over and over again. Compare verse 42 with 44, 
46, 48, 49 ; and chapter xii. verse 24. 

41. At ' Thessalonica, Paul, as bis manner was, 
went into the synagogue, and three sabbath-days 
reasoned with the Jews out of the Scriptures; 
opening and alleging, that the Messiah must 
needs have suffered, and risen again from the 
dead ; and that this Jesus, whom I preach unto 
you, is the Messiah. And some of them believed, 
and consorted with Paul and Silas : but the Jews 
which believed not, set the city in an uproar.' ' Can 
there be any thing plainer, than that the assenting 

> Acts, xvii. 

D 1 
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to this proposition, that Jesns was the Messiali, 
was that which distinguished the believers firom 
the unbelievers ? For this was that alone winch, 
three sabbaths, Paul endeavoured to convince then 
of, as the text tells us in direct words. Fiam 
thence he went to Berea, and preached the same 
thing ; and the Bereans are commended for seaveh- 
ing the Scriptures, whether those thingB» L e. whkh 
he had said, concerning Jesas's being the Mes- 
siah, were true or no. 

42. The same doctrine we find him preaching 
at Corinth : * And he reasoned in the synagogoe 
every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the 
Greeks.'* ' And when Silas and Timotheus were 
come from Macedonia, Paul was pressed in spirit, 
and testi6ed to the Jews, that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. And when they opposed themselves, and blas- 
phemed, he shook his raiment, and said unto them. 
Your blood be upon your own heads; I am dean : 
from henceforth I will go unto the Greeks.' 

43. Upon the like occasion he tells the Jews at 
Antioch, ' It was necessary t^at the word of Gtod 
should first have been spoken to you : but seeing 
you put it off from you, we turn to the Gentiles.'* 
It is plain here,. St Paul's charging their blood on 
their own heads, is for opposing this single tnith-* 
that Jesus was the Messiah ; that salvation or per- 
dition depends upon believing or rejecting this 
one proposition. I mean, this is all is required to 
be believed by those who acknowledge bnt one 
eternal and invisible Grod, the Maker of heaven 

' Acts, XTiiL 4, & < Ibid. xiil. 48. 
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and eartb, as tbe Jews did. For that there is 
something more required to salvation, besides be- 
lievii^^, we shall see hereafter. In the meantime, 
it is fit here on this occasion to take notice, that 
though the apostles^ in their preaching to the Jews, 
and the devont, (as we translate the word ScCo/icvo'^ 
who were proselytes of the gate, and the worship- 
pers of one eternal invisible God,) said nothing of 
tbe believing in this one true God, the Maker of 
heaven and earth ; because it was needless to 
press this to those who believed and professed it 
already ; (for to such, it is plain, were most of 
their discourses hitherto;) yet when they had to 
do with idolatrous heathens, who were not yet 
come to the knowledge of tbe one only true God ; 
they began with that, as necessary to be believed ; 
it being the foundation on which the other was 
boilty and without which it could signify nothing. 

44. Thus Paul, speaking to the idolatrous Lys^ 
trians, who would have sacrificed to him and 
Barnabas, says : ' We preach unto you, that you 
shonld turn from these vanities unto the living 
God, who made heaven, and earth, and the sea, 
and all things that are therein ; who, in times past, 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. 
Nevertheless he left not himself without witness, in 
that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food 
and gladness.' 

45. Thus also he proceeded with the idolatrous 
Athenians, Acts, xvii., telling them, upon occasion 
of the altar dedicated to the unknown God, ' Whom 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you; 
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God, who made the world, and all things therein : 
seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwell- 
eth not in temples made with hands. Foras- 
much then as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art, and man's 
device. And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at ; but now commandeth all men every 
where to repent; because he hath appointed a day 
in which he will judge the world in righteousness, 
by that man whom he hath ordained : whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead.' So that we see, where 
any thing more was necessary to be proposed to be 
believed, as there was to the heathen idolators, 
there the apostles were careful not to omit it.* 

46. Paul, at Corinth, reasoned in the synagogue 
every sabbath-day, and testified to the Jews, that 
.Tesus was the Messiah.* And he continued there 



' How an author who writes in this reverential and pious 
strain, could ever have been accused of atheism, it is extremely 
difficult to conceive. Yet the Rev. John Edwards, the unwor- 
thy antagonist of Locke, accuses him of Socinianism, in which 
he finds " a tang of atheism." (Thoughts Concerning the 
Causes of Atheism, &c. p. 64.) Not to think as he thought on 
the doctrine of the Trinity seems, in his eyes, to have been akin 
to the worst impiety ; though from that Letter of Constantine to 
Alexander and Arius, of which Hosius, bishop of Corduba was the 
bearer, and probably the author, the whole dispute appears to 
have been considered by the primitive Church as " a certain vain 
piece of a question, ill begun and more unadvisedly published ; a 
question which no law or ecclesiastical canon defineth ; a fruits 
less contention, the product of idle brains ; a matter so nice, so 
obscure, so intricate, that it was neither to be explicated by the 
clergy, nor understood by the people."— Liberty of Prophe- 
sying. Sacred Classics, p. 62. — Ed. 

^ Acts, xviii. 
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a year and six months, teaching the word of God 
amongst them ;' that is, the good news, that Jesus 
was the Messiah ; as we have already shown is meant 
by the word of God. Apollos, another preacher of 
the gospel, when he was instructed in the way of 
God more perfectly, what did he teach hut this 
same doctrine ? As we may see in this account of 
him, ' that when he was come into Achaia, he 
helped the brethren much who had believed through 
grace; for he mightily convinced the Jews, and 
that publicly ; showing by the Scriptures that Jesus 
was the Messiah.' 

47. St. Paul, in the account he gives of himself 
before Festus and Agrippa, professes this alone to 
be the doctrine he taught after his conversion : 
for, says he, ' Having obtained help of God, I 
continue unto this day, witnessing both to small 
and great, saying none other things than those 
which the prophets and Moses did say should 
come : that the Messiah should sufl'er, and that he 
should be the first that should rise from the dead, 
and should show light unto the people, and to the 
Gentiles.' Which was no more than to prove that 
Jesus was the Messiah. This is that, which, as we 
have above observed, is called the 'word of God,' 
Acts, xi. 1, compared with the foregoing chapter, 
from verse 34 to the end ; and xiii. 42, compared 
with 44, 46, 48, 49 ; and xvii. 13, compared with 
verse 11,3. It is also called ' the word of the gos- 
pel,' Acts, XV. 7. And this is that ' word of God,' 
and that gospel, which, wherever their discourses 
are set down, we find the apostles preached ; and 
was that faith which made both Jews and Gentiles 
believers ftpd paembers of the church of Christ ; 
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purif3fiiig their hearts/ and carrying with it remis- 
sion of sine.* So that all that was to be believed 
for justification, was no more bat this single propo- 
sition — that * Jesas of Naasar^ was the Christt' or 
the Messiah. All» I say, that was to be heUtmi 
for justification : for that it was not all that was 
required to be done for justification, we shall see 
hereafter. 

48. Though we have seen above fW)m what cor 
Saviour has pronounced himself, * that he that be- 
lieveth on the Son, hath everlasting life; and M 
that believeth not the Son, shall not see lifb, but 
the wrath of Grod abideth on him ;' and are tangkt 
from John, iv. 39, compared with verse 49» ' that 
believing on him, is bdlieving that he Is the Mes- 
siah, the Saviour of the world f and the ronfessiott 
made by St. Peter, Matt xvl. 16, ' that he is the Mes- 
siah, the Son of the living Grod,' being the rock on 
which our Saviour has promised to build hisohureb ; 
though this, I say, a;nd what else we have already 
taken notice of, be enough to convince as what it 
is we are in the gospel required to believe to eter* 
nal life, without adding what we have observed 
from the preaching of the apostles ; yet it may not 
be amiss, for the further clearing this matter, to 
observe what the evangelists ddiver concerning 
the same thing, though in different words; which 
therefore, perhaps, are not so generally taken notioe 
of to this purpose. 

49. We have above observed, from the words of 
Andrew and Philip compared, that the Messlab, 

1 Acts, ZT.9. • Acts, Z.4S. 
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and him of whom Moses in the law and the pro- 
phets did write, signify the same thing. We shall 
now consider that place, John, i., a little further. 
Andrew says to Simon, ' We have found the Mes- 
cdah.' Philip, on the same occasion, says to Na- 
thanael, ' We have found him of whom Moses in 
the law and the prophets did write, Jesus of Naza- 
reth,' the son of Joseph.' Nathanael, who disbe- 
lieved this, when upon Christ's speaking to him 
he was convinced of it, declares his assent to it in 
these words: ' Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, 
thou art the King of Israel :' from which it is evi- 
dent, that to believe him to be him of whom Moses 
and the prophets did write, or to be the ' Son of 
God,' or to be the ' King of Israel,* was in effect 
the same as to believe him to be the Messiah : and 
an assent to that was what our Saviour received 
for believing : for upon Nathanael's making a con- 
fession in these words, ' Thou art the Son of God, 
thou art the King of Israel ; Jesus answered and 
said to him. Because I said to thee, I saw thee 
onder the fig-tree, dost/ thou believe ? Thou shalt 
see greater things than these/ I desire any one to 
read the latter part of the first of John, from verse 
26, with attention ; and tell me, whether it be not 
plain, that this phrase, * the Son of God,' is an 
expression used for the Messiah, To which let 
him add Martha's declaration of her faith, in these 
words : ' I believe that thou art the Messiah, the 
Son of God, who should come into the world ;' and 
that passage of St. John, * That ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God ; and 
that believing, ye might have life through his 
name ;' and then tell me, whether he can doubt 
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that Messiah and Son of God were synonymou 
terms at that time amongst the Jews. 

50. The prophecy of Daniel, where he is calle 
* Messiah the Prince ;" and the mention of his gc 
vernment and kingdom, and the deliverance b 
him in Isaiah, Daniel, and other prophecies undei 
stood of the Messiah, were so well known to th 
Jews, and had so raised their hopes of him abov 
this time, which, by their account, was to be th 
time of his coming to restore the kingdom to Israel 
that Herod no sooner heard of the magi's inquir 
after him that was bom king of the Jews; bi 
he forthwith demanded of the chief priests an 
Scribes, where the Messiah should be bom ; n< 
doubting, but if there were any king bom to tb 
Jews, it was the Messiah, whose coming was no* 
the general expectation, as appears Luke, iii. \6 
'The people being in expectation, and all me 
musing in their hearts of John, whether he wei 
the Messiah or not.* And when the priests an 
Levites sent to ask him who he was, he, undei 
standing their meaning, answers, John, i. 20, thi 
he was not the Messiah ; but he bears witness thi 
Jesus is the Son of God ; i. e. the Messiah. 

51. This looking for the Messiah at this time ^ 
see also in Simeon, who is said to be waiting ft 
the consolation of Israel: and having the chil 
Jesus in his arms, he says he had * seen the salvi 
tion of the Lord.' And * Anna coming at the sam 
instant into the temple, she gave thanks also unt 

1 Chapter ix. 
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the Lord, and spake of bim to all them that looked 
for redemption in Israel. And of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea it is said, that ' he also expected the king* 
dom of God :* by all which was meant the coming 
of the Messiah. And Luke, xix. it is said, ' They 
thought that the kingdom of God should imme- 
diately appear.' 

52. This being premised, let us see what it was 
that John the Baptist preached, when he first 
entered upon his ministry. That St. Matthew tells 
us, * In those days came John the Baptist, preach- 
ing in the wilderness of Judea, saying, Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.' This was a de- 
claration of the coming of the Messiah ; the king- 
dom of heaven and the kingdom of God being the 
same, as is clear out of several places of the evange- 
lists; and both signifying the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah. The profession which John the Baptist 
made, when^sent to the Jews, John, i. 19, was, 
' that he was not the^ Messiah, but that Jesus was.' 
This will appear to any one who will compare 
verse 26, 34, with John, iii. 27, 30. The Jews being 
very inquisitive to know whether John were the 
Messiah, he positively denies it, but tells them, he 
was only his forerunner ; and that there stood one 
amongst them, who would follow him, whose shoe- 
latchet he was not worthy to untie. The next day, 
Beeing Jesus, he says, he was the man ; and that 
his own baptizing in water was only that Jesus 
might be manifested to the world; and that he 
knew him not, till he saw the Holy Ghost descend 
upon him. He that sent him to baptize having 
told him, that he on whom he should see the Spirit 
descend, and rest upon, he it was that should bap- 
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tize with the Holy Ghost; and that tbevefore be 
witncMed, that ' this wm the Sod of God, the Met- 
siah :' and chap* iii., thejr came to John the Baptiat, 
and tell him, tibat Jeani bi^rtized, ami that all men 
went to him. John answen. He has bia antborftf 
from heaven : yoo know I nefer taid, I waa the 
Memiah, but that I was tent before him : he moat 
increase, but I most decrease; for God hath sent 
him, and he speaks the words of God, and God 
bath given all things into the hands of Us Son ; 
' and be that believes on tfie Son hath eternal Ufe.' 
The same doctrine, and nothing dse, bot what waa 
preached by the apostles aftemids ; aa we have 
seen all throngb the Acts, r. g^ that Jesos waa dw 
Messiah. And that it was that John bean wit* 
ness of oar Savionr, as Jesos himself says^ John, 
V. 33. 

63. This also was the declaration that waa given 
of him at his baptism, by a voice from heaven : 
' This is my beloved Son, in whom I am wsU 
pleased ;' which was a declaration of him to be 
the Messiah i the Son of God bdng (as we have 
Hbowed) understood to signify the Messiah. To 
which we may add the first mention of bfm after 
bis conception, in the words of the angel to Jo- 
seph : ' Thon shalt call his name Jesos,' or Savionr; 
' for he shall save his people from their sUia.' It 
was a received doctrine in the Jewish nation, that 
at the coming of the Messiah all ihmr sins aboald 
be forgiven them. These words iherefore of the 
angel we may look on as a declaration thai Jesas 
was the Messiah ; whereof these words, ' Us pso- 
pie/ are a further mark ; which suppose bim to 
have a people, and consequently to be a king. 
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64, After his baptism, Jesus himself enters upon 
his ministry. But before we examine what it was 
he proposed to be believed, we must observe, that 
there is a threefold declaration of the Messiah: i. 
By miracles. The spirit of prophecy had now for 
many ages forsaken the Jews ; and though their 
commonwealth were not quite dissolved, but that 
they lived under their own laws, yet they were 
under a foreign dominion, subject to the Romans. 
In this state, their account of the time being up, 
they were in expectation of the Messiah, and 
of deliverance by him in a kingdom he was to set 
up, according to their ancient prophecies of him ; 
which gave them hopes of an extraordinary man 
yet to come to God, who with an extraordinary 
and divine power and miracles, should evidence 
bis mission, and work their deliverance. And of 
any such extraordinary person, who should have 
the power of doing miracles, they had no other ex- 
pectation but only of their Messiah. One great 
prophet and worker of miracles, and only one 
more, ihey expected, who was to be the Messiah. 
And therefore we see the people justified their * be- 
lieving in him,* that is, their believing him to be 
the Messiah, because of the miracles he did ; * and 
many of the people believed in him, and said. 
When the Messiah cometh, will he do more mira- 
cles than this man hath done?' And when the 
Jews, at the feast of dedication, coming about him, 
said unto him. How long dost thou make us 
doubt ? If thou be the Messiah, tell us plainly ; 
Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye believed 
not: the works that T do in my Father's name, 
bear witness of me. And John, v. 3(5, he says, ' I 
have a greater witness than that of John ; for the 
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workii which the Father btCh gfren im to do^ the 
tmme works that I do bear wftaeie ot me, flwt die 
Father hath tent me.' Where, bjr the wajr, we 
majr obterre, that his betog ' sent bjr the Fadbtf/ 
is bot another way of expresiifig the Ifesrfab; 
which is erident fnm this phuw bers> Jobs, f^ 
compared with tiiat of John, %0p last quoted ; §Df 
there be sajrs, that his works bear witness of U»; 
and what was that witness f wisL that lie was lie 
jVlessiah* Here again he sajr% that his works besr 
witnefw of him; and what is that witness P ffi* 
' that the Father sent him/ Bjr whieb we are 
Uiugbt, that to be sent bjr the Father, and to be lie 
Messiah, was the same thing in his wajr of de- 
claring himself* And aecordinglj we Cod flMDjr 
iiearkened and assented to bis testimooj, and b^ 
liered on him, seeing the things that he did** 

•09, 2. Another wajr of declaring the eomfng ef 
iUtt McMrfab, was bjr phrases and cfrcomloentioM^ 
tlistt did signify or intimate his coming, tboogb 
rir>t in direct words pointing oat the person* llie 
rurMt iMual of these were, ' The kingdom of God, 
and of heaven : * because it was that whieb was 



' John, i¥, 03, Md si, 4S ( sml diMiicit, 

* Vftm thf cxtntiM icatmeii §mA fsbdUv sf Ut hIbI^ 
IdHkt, who hert Mnm to bt pwfMtly ligbt in sii rim^ 
iUtien incroduccM um much tiketf, ptHim^ lalo Uf ' 



ttun* of Hcripiuro, Uiouidi the motbod lio mloirtd sad dwpaiw 
he took toMTirest truth diMerre the sdmhstioo of svwy (Mi* 
tUm fnh'm NotMon the KpiMlo to the Ualitiitii, L 4 y I w ny 
i OK firm Tifiuc U rod iyttrr&rtfC almyo^ iron|fo(-> fhit bf 
fnf^ht tMke u« out of thi« pUHni cril world, or sfi^ m Ihf 
Or««k vonb «rfgfiiiy, Wherebr, bo Miyii^ it OHmoi bs ~ 
thut Ht. Fiiul nuMt th«t ChrMtiofM Wito to be tens 
rttnoYtd into the other worid, 'rherefim lyurritc o^ 
uiy^iiiy Mmietbing el«e thso pieiem worlds Is ihs mUmtf 
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;enest spoken of the Messiah, in the Old Testa- 
3nt> in very plain words ; and a kingdom was that 
lich the Jews most looked after and wished 
'. In that known place, Isaiah, ix. : ' The go- 
mment shall he upon his shoulders ; he shall he 
lied the Prince of peace : of the increase of his 
yemment and peace there shall he no end : upon 
8 throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order 
and to establish it with justfce, from henceforth, 
en for ever.* Micah, v. 2. • But thou, Bethlehem 
phratab, though thou be little among the thou- 

rt of these words in English. Altov ovTog, 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8, 
1 in other places, plainly signifies the Jewish nation, under 
i Moeaical constitution ; and it suits very well with the apostle's 
dgn in this Epistle, that it should do so here. God has in 
a world but one kingdom and one people. The nation of the 
ws were the kingdom and people of God whilst the law stood, 
id this kingdom of Ood under the Mosaical constitution was 
led aitfv ovrog, ^ this age,' or, as it is commonly translated, 
his world,' to which aiijjv li/eorrwg, * the present world, or 
e,' here answers. But the kingdom of God, which was to be 
der the Messiah, wherein the economy and constitution of the 
wish church, and the nation itself, that, in opposition to 
irist, adhered to it, was to be laid aside, is in the New Tes- 
nent called aiihv [isXXbJv, — ' the world, or age, to come ; ' so 
It Christ's taking them out of the present world, may, without 
y violence to the words, be understood to signify his setting 
em free from the Mosaical constitution. This is suitable to 
i design of this Epistle, and what St. Paul has declared in 
iny oSier places. See Col. ii. 14 — 17, and 20, which agrees 
th this place, and Rom. vii. 4, 6. The law is said to be 
ontzary to us,' Col. ii. 14, and to ' work wrath,' Rom. iv. 15, 
d St. Paul speaks very diminishingly of the ritual parts of it 
many places. But yet, if all this may not be thought suffi- 
ait to justify the applying of the epithet rrovrjpoVf ' evil,' to 
that scruple will be removed, if we take kveaTojQ ai<jjv, ' this 
esent world,' here, for the Jewish constitution and nation toge- 
er, in which sense it may very well be called evil, though the 
lostle, out of his wonted tenderness to his nation, forbears to 
me them openly, and uses a doubtful expression, which 
ight comprehend the heathen world also, though he chiefly 
tinted at the Jews. — Ed. 
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sands of Judah, yet out of tbee shall he oome 
forth unto me, that is to he the jruler in IsraeL' 
And Dmiiel, hesides that he calls him * Mewiah 
the prince/^ in the account of his Tision * of the 
Son of man/ says, 'There was given him do- 
minion, glory, and a kingdom, that all people, na- 
tions, and languages should serve him: hia do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion, which shall 
not pass away ; and his kingdom that which shall 
not be destroyed.'* So that the kingdom of God, 
and the kingdom of heaven, were common phiases 
amongst the Jews, to signify the times of the 
Messiah. ' One of the Jews that sat at meat with 
him, said unto him. Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of Grod.' The Phariseea de- 
manded, 'When the kingdom of God should 
come P' and St John Baptist came, saying, * Rqwnt, 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand :* a phraae he 
would not have used in preaching, had it not been 
understood. 

6%. There are other expressions that signified 
the Messiah, and his coming, which we shidl take 
notice of as they come in our way. 3. By phun 
and direct words, declaring the doctrine of the 
Messiah ; speaking out that Jesus was he ; as we 
see the apostles did, when they went about preach- 
ing the gospel, after our Saviours resurrection. 
This was the open, clear way, and that which one 
would think the Messiah himself, when became^ 
should have taken ; especially if it were of thst 
moment, that upon men's believing him to be the 
Messiah depended the forgiveness of their sim. 

1 Cb. IX. 25. t Ibid. iriL 
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And yet we see that our Saviour did not; but, on 
the contrary, for the most part, made no other dis- 
covery of himself, at least in Judea, and at the be- 
ginning of his ministry, but in the two former 
ways, which were more obscure ; not declaring 
himself to be the Messiah, any otherwise than as it 
might be gathered from the miracles he did, and 
the conformity of his life and actions with the 
prophecies of the Old Testament concerning him ; 
and from some general discourses of the kingdom 
of the Messiah being come, under the name of the 
' kingdom of God,' and ' of heaven/ Nay, so far 
was he from publicly owning himself to be the 
Messiah, that he forbade the doing of it : * He asked 
his disciples. Whom do men say that I am ? And 
they answered, John the Baptist ; but some say 
Elias, and others, one of the prophets/ (So that it 
is evident, that even those who believed him an 
extraordinary person, knew not yet who he was, or 
that he gave himself out for the Messiah ; though 
this was in the third year of his ministry, and not 
a year before his death.) ' And he saith unto 
them. But whom say ye that I am ? And Peter 
answered, and said unto him. Thou art the Mes- 
siah, And he charged them that they should tell 
no man of him.* And devils came out of many, 
crying, ' Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God : 
and he rebuking them, suffered them not to speak, 
that they knew him to be the Messiah.** ' Unclean 
spirits, when they saw him, fell down before him, 
and cried, saying. Thou art the Son of God : and 
he straitly charged them that they should not 
make him known.* Here again we may observe, 

» Luke, iv. 41. 2 Mark, iii. 11, 12. 
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from the comparing of the two texts, that ' thou 
art the Son of God/ or * thou art the Messiah,' 
were indifferently used for the same thing. But to 
return to the matter in hand. 

67. This concealment of himself will seem 
strange, in one who was come to bring light into 
the world, and was to suffer death for the testimo- 
ny of the truth. This reservedness will be thought 
to look as if he had a mind to conceal himself, and 
not to be known to the world for the Messiah, 
nor to be believed on as such. But we shall be of 
another mind, and conclude this proceeding of his 
according to divine wisdom, and suited to a 
fuller manifestation and evidence of his being the 
Messiah, when we consider, that he was to fill out 
the time foretold of his ministry ; and, after a life 
illustrious in miracles and good works, attended 
with humility, meekness, patience, and sufferings, 
and every way conformable to the prophecies of 
him, should be led as a sheep to the slaughter, and 
with all quiet and submission be brought to the 
cross, though there were no guilt nor fault found 
in him. This could not have been, if, as soon as he 
appeared in public, and began to preach, he had 
presently professed himself to have been the Mes- 
siah, the King that owned that kingdom he pub- 
lished to be at hand: for the sanhedrim would 
then have laid hold on it, to have got him into 
their power, and thereby have taken away his life; 
at least, they would have disturbed his ministry, 
and hindered the work he was about. That this 
made him cautious, and avoid, as much as he 
could, the occasions of provoking them, and falling 
into their hands, is plain from John, vii. 1 : ' After 
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these things Jesus walked in Galilee ;' out of the way 
of the chief priests and rulers ; * for he would not 
walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill him.' 
Thus making good what he foretold them at Jeru- 
salem, when at the first passover, at his beginning to 
preach the gospel, upon his curing the man at the 
pool of Bethesda, they sought to kill him. John, v. 
* Ye have not,* says he, * his word abiding amongst 
you : for whom he hath sent, him ye believe not.' 
This was spoken more particularly to the Jews of 
Jerusalem, who were the forward men, zealous to 
take away bis life ; and it imports that because of 
their unbelief and opposition to him, * the word 
of God, that is, the preaching of the kingdom of 
the Messiah, which is often called ' the word of 
God,' did not stay amongst them : — he could not 
stay amongst them, preach and explain to them 
the kingdom of the Messiah. 

68. That the word of God here signifies the 
word of God that should make Jesus known to 
them to be the Messiah, is evident from the con- 
text ; and this meaning of this place is made good 
by the event: for after this we hear no more of Jesus 
at Jerusalem, until the pen tecost come twelvemonth ; 
though it is not to be doubted but that he was 
there the next passover, and other feasts between, 
but privately. And now at Jerusalem, at the feast 
of pentecost, near fifteen months after, he says very 
litUe of any thing, and not a word of the kingdom 
of heaven being come or at hand ; nor did he any 
miracle there. And returning, to Jerusalem at the 
feast of tabernacles, it is plain, that from this time 
till then, which was a year and a half, he had not 

£ 2 
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taught them at Jerusalem. For, I, It Is said, that 
he teaching in the temple at the feast of taberna- 
cles, ' The Jews manrdled, sayings How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned ?'* a sign 
they had not been used to his preaching ; for if 
they had, they would not now have marvelled. 
2, He says thus to them : ' Did not Moses give you 
the law, yet none of you keep the law ? Why go 
you about to kill me ? One work, or mirad^ I did 
here amongst you, and ye all marveL Moses tbore- 
fore gave unto you circumcision, and ye on the 
sabbath-day circumcise a man ; if a man on the 
sabbath-day receive circumcision, that] the law of 
Moses should not be broken, are ye angry with me, 
because I have made a man every way whole on 
the sabbath-day ?' Which is a direct Jdefence of 
what he did at Jerusalem a year and a half befiuie. 
The work he here speaks of we find reported* 
John, V. He had not preached to them there firam 
that time till this, but had made good what he then 
told them : ' Ye have not the word of God remain- 
ing among you, because whom he hath sent* ye 
believe not : ' whereby, I think, he signifies his 
not staying and being frequent amongst them at 
Jlerusalem, preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
because their great unbelief, opposition, and ma- 
lice to him, would not permit it. 

59. This was manifestly so in fact : for the fixst 
miracle he did at Jerusalem, which was at the 
second passover after his baptism, brought him in 
danger of his life. Hereupon we find he ihrboie 
preaching again there till the feast of tabemaciei» 
immediately preceding his last passover: so that 

* John^ viL 
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till half a year before bis passion^ he did but one 
miracle, and preached but once publicly at Jeru- 
salem. These trials he made there ; but found 
their unbelief such, that if he had staid and per- 
sisted to preach the ^ood tidings of the kingdom, 
and to show himself by miracles among them, he 
could not have had time and freedom to do those 
works which his Father had given him to finish, 
as he says, verse 36. They all imaginable ways 
attacked him, and he as readily eluded all their 
attempts, by the wonderful quickness and conduct 
of an unparalleled wisdom. Here, at this feast of 
tabernacles, ' The Scribes and Pharisees brought 
unto him a woman taken in adultery ; they say 
onto him. Master, Moses in the law commanded 
as that such should be stoned, but what say est 
thou ? This they said tempting him, that they 
might accuse him.' It is plain they hoped that 
this criminal cause of a woman just taken in the 
fact, brought before him in the sight of the people, 
would draw him, if he would preserve the opinion 
of being the Messiah, their king, to give judgment 
in it, and by the exercise of such an authority ex- 
pose him to the Roman deputy. Some such accu- 
sation they watched for; but they could never get 
any such advantage against him : he marvellously 
defeated their design, and without lessening him- 
self, sent them away covered with shame and si- 
lence. 

60. When, upon the curing of the withered hand 
on the sabbath-day, ' The Pharisees took counsel 
with the Herodians how they might destroy him, 
Jesus withdrew himself with his disciples to the 
sea : and a great multitude from Galilee followed 
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him, and from Judea, and from Jerusalem^ and 
from Idumea, and from beyond Jordan, and tbej 
about Tyre and Sidon, a great moltitade ; whm 
they had heard what great things he did, caaie 
unto him, and he healed them idl, and cbaigedl 
them that they should not make him known ; that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the pio* 
phet Isaiah, saying. Behold my serrant whom I 
have chosen ; my beloved, in whom my sool is 
well pleased: I will put my Spirit upon him, and 
he shall show judgment to the Gentiles : he shall 
not strive, nor cry, neither shall any man bear bis 
voice in the streets.' ^ 

61. And John, xi. Upon the news of our 8a» 
viour*s raising Lazarus from the dead, * the chief 
priests and Pharisees convened the sanhedrim, and 
said. What do we P For this man does many mi- 
racles. When from that day forth they took coun- 
sel together for to put him to death. Jesus then- 
fore walked no more openly amongst the Jews*' 
His miracles had now so much declared him to be 
the Messiah, that the Jews could no longer bear 
him, nor he trust ^imself amongst them ; ' hot 
went thence into a country near to the wildemen, 
into a city called Ephraim, and there continoed 
with his disciples.' This was but a little before 
his last passover, as appears by the following 
words : 'And the Jews' passover was nigh at hand :' 
and he could not, now his miracles had made him 
so well known, have been secure the little time 
that remained till his hour was fully come, if he 
had not, with his wonted and necessary cantioD, 

> Mftttzu; MadCyiiu 
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withdrawn, and walked no more openly amongst 
the Jews, till bis time (at the next passover) was 
folly come ; and then again he appeared amongst 
them openly. 

62. Nor would the Romans have suffered him, 
if he had gone about preaching that he was the 
king whom the Jews expected. Such an accusa- 
tion would have been forward ly brought against 
him by the Jews, if they could have heard it out of 
his own mouth ; and that bad been his public doc- 
trine to his followers, which was openly preached 
by his apostles after his death, when he appeared 
no more. And of this they were accused. Acts, 
xvii. ' But the Jews which believed not, moved 
with envy, took unto them certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort, and gathered a company, and set all 
the city in an uproar, and assaulted the house of 
Jason, and sought to bring them out to the people. 
And when they found them (Paul and Silas) not, 
they drew Jason and certain brethren unto the 
rulers of the city, crying, These that have turned 
the world upside down, are come hither also, whom 
Jason hath received : and these all do contrary to 
the decrees of Caesar, saying, that there is another 
king, one Jesus. And they troubled the people 
and the rulers of the city, when they heard these 
things : and when they had taken security of 
Jason and the other, they let them go.' 

63. Though the magistrates of the world had no 
great regard to the talk of a king, who had suffered 
death, and appeared no longer anywhere; yet if 
our Saviour had openly declared this of himself in 
his lifetime, with a train of disciples and followers 
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every where owning and crying him up for 
king, the Roman goremor of Jndea could not have 
forborne to have taken notice of it, and have made 
use of their force against him. This the Jews weie 
not mistaken in ; and therefore made use of it ss 
the strongest accusation, and likeliest to prevafl 
with Pilate against him for the taking away his 
life ; it being treason, and an unpardonable offence^ 
which could not escape death from a* Roman d^ 
puty, without the forfeiture of his own life. Thus 
then they accuse him to Pilate: * We found this 
fellow perverting the nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Caesar; saying, that he himself is a 
king ;* or rather, the Messiah, the King. 



64. Our Saviour indeed, now that his time 
come, (and he in custody, and forsaken of all 
the world, and so out of all danger of raidng any 
sedition or disturbance,) owns himself to Pilate to 
be a King: after having first told Pilate, 'that 
his kingdom was not of this world;* and for a 
kingdom in another world, Pilate knew that his 
master at Rome concerned not himself. But had 
there been any the least appearance of truth in the 
allegations of the Jews, that he had perverted the 
nation, forbidding to pay tribute to Cesar, or 
drawing the people after him as their king, Pilate 
would not so readily have pronounced him inno> 
cent But we see what he said to his accusos : 
Pilate, ' when he had called together the chief 
priests and the rulers of the people, said mito 
them, You have brought this man unto me, as one 
that perverteth the people; and behold I having 
examined him before you, have found no fault in 
this man touching those things whereof yon accose 
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bim ; no^ nor yet Herod, for I sent you to him ; 
and lo, nothing worthy of death is done by him/ 
^nd therefore finding a man of that mean condi- 
tion, and innocent life, (no mover of seditions, or 
disturber of the public peace,) without a friend or 
a follower, he would have dismissed him, as a 
king of no consequence; as an innocent man, 
falsely and maliciously accused by the Jews. 

65. How necessary this caution was in our Sa- 
viour^ to say or do nothing that might justly offend, 
or render him suspected to the Roman governor, 
and bow glad the Jews would have been to have 
any such thing against him, we may see Luke, 
XX. 20 : ' The chief priests and the Scribes watched 
him, and sent forth spies, who should feign them- 
selves just men, that might take hold of his words, 
that so they might deliver him unto the power and 
authority of the governor.' And the very thing 
wherein they hoped to entrap him in this place 
was paying tribute to Caesar, which they after- 
wards falsely accused him of. And what would 
they have done, if he had before them professed 
himself to have been the Messiah, their king and 
deliverer ? 

66. And here we may observe the wonderful 
providence of God, who had so ordered the state of 
the Jews, at the time when his Son was to come 
into the world, that though neither their civil con- 
stitntion nor religious worship were dissolved, yet 
the power of life and death was taken from them ; 
whereby he had an opportunity to publish the 
kingdom of the Messiah ; that is, his own royalty, 
under the name of the kingdom of God and of 
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hea?en; which the Jews weJI enough iiiideratood» 
and would certainly have put him to death for, had 
the power been in thdr own hands. But dns 
being no matter of accusataim to the Bomaos, 
hindered him not from speaking of the kingdom of 
heaven, as he did ; sometimes in reference to his 
appearing in the world, and being believed on by 
particnlar persons; sometimes in reference to the 
power that should be given him by the Father at 
the resorrection ; and sometimes in reference to his 
coming to jodge the world at the last day, in the 
full glory and completion of his kingdom. These 
were ways of declaring himself, which the Jews 
could lay no hold on, to bring him in danger widi 
Pontius Pilate, and get him seized and pot to 
death. 

67. Another reason there was that hindered Urn 
as much as the former from professing himself in 
express words to be the Messiah; and that was, 
that the whole nation of the Jews expecting at this 
time their Messiah, and deliverance by him from 
the subjection they were in to a foreign ydce, the 
body of the people would certainly, upon his de- 
claring himself to be the Messiah their king have 
rose up in rebellion, and set him at the head of 
them. And, indeed, the miracles that be did, so 
much disposed them to think him to be the Mes- 
siah, that, though shrouded under the obscurity of 
a mean condition, and a very private simple life ; 
though he passed for a Galilean, (his birth at Beth- 
lehem being then concealed,) and assumed not to 
himself any power or authority, or so much as the 
name of the Messiah ; yet he could hardly aivoid 
being set up by a tumult, and proclaimed their 
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king. So John tells us, chap. vi. ' Then those 
men^ when they had seen the miracles that Jesus 
did, said. This is of a truth that prophet that should 
come into the world. When, therefore, Jesus per- 
ceived that they would come to take him hy force 
to make him king, he departed again into a moun- 
tain, himself alone.' This was upon his feeding of 
five thousand with ^ve harley loaves and two fishes. 
So hard was it for him, doing those miracles which 
were necessary to testify his mission, and which 
often drew great multitudes after him, to keep the 
beady and hasty multitude from such disorder as 
would have involved him in it, and have disturbed 
the course, and cut short the time of his ministry, 
and drawn on him the reputation and death of a 
turbulent seditious malefactor ; contrary to the de- 
sign of his coming, which was to be offered up a 
lamb, blameless and void of offence ; his innocence 
appearing to all the world, even to him that deli- 
vered him up to be crucified. This it would have 
been impossible to have avoided, if in his preach- 
ing everywhere, he had openly assumed to himself 
the title of their Messiah ; which was all was want- 
ing to set the - people in a flame ; who, drawn by 
his miracles, and the hopes of finding a deliverer in 
so extraordinary a man, followed him in great 
numbers. We read everywhere of multitudes ; 
and in Luke, xii. 1, of myriads that were gathered 
about him. This conflux of people, thus disposed, 
would not have failed, upon his declaring himself 
to be the Messiah, to have made a commotion, and 
with force set him up for their king. It is plain, 
therefore, from these two reasons, why (though he 
came to preach the gospel, and convert the world 
to a belief of his being the Messiah ; and though 
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he tajTB 80 mucb of hk kiDgdoni, onder the title of 
the kingdom of |Ood, and the ktaigdom of heaven) 
he yet makes it not his bnsineaB to persuade them 
thai he himself is the Messiah ; nor does, in his 
public preaching, declare himself to be him. He 
inculcates to tibe people, on all occasions, that the 
kingdom of Ood is come. He shows the way of 
admittance into this kingdom, viz» repentance and 
baptism ; and teaches the laws of it, viz. good life, 
accordmg to the strictest roles of virtiie and mo- 
rality. But who the king was of this kingdom, he 
leaves to his miracles to point out to those who 
would consider what he did, and make the r^t 
use of it now ; or to witness to those who shoold 
hearken to the apostles hereafter, when they preach- 
ed it in plain words, and called npon them to be- 
lieve it, after his resurrection ; when there shoold 
be no longer room to fear that it should caose say 
disturbance in civil societies and the governments 
of the world. But he could not declare himself to 
be the Messiah, without manifest danger of tumult 
and sedition : and the miracles he did declared it 
so mucb, that he was fain oft;en to hide himself, 
and withdraw from the concourse of the people. 
The leper that he cured, Mark, L, though forbid to 
say any thing, yet ' blazed it so abroad, that Jesos 
could no more openly enter into the city, but was 
without in desert places,' being in retirement, as 
appears from Luke, v., and there * they came to 
him from every quarter.' And thus he did more 
than once. 

68. This being premised, let us take a view of 
the promulgation of the gospel by our Saviour him- 
self, and see what it was he taught the worid, and 
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required men to believe. The first beginning of 
his ministry^ whereby he showed himself seems to 
be at Cana in Galilee^ soon after his baptism, 
where he turned water into wine; of which St. 
John says thus: ' This beginning of miracles Jesus 
made^ and manifested his glory, and his disciples 
believed in him.* His disciples here believed in 
him ; but we hear not of any other preaching to them, 
but by this miracle, whereby he manifested his 
glory ; that is, of being the Messiah, the prince. So 
Nathanael, without any other preaching, but only 
our Saviour's discovering to him that he knew him 
after an extraordinary manner, presently acknow- 
ledges him to be the Messiah ; crying, ' Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God ; thou art the King of 
Israel.* From hence, staying a few days at Caper- 
naum, he goes to Jerusalem to the passover ; and 
there be drives the traders out of the temple, say- 
ing, ' Make not my Father's house a house of mer- 
chandize.' Where we see he uses a phrase which, 
by interpretation, signifies that he was the Son of 
God, though at that time unregarded. Hereupon 
the Jews demand, * What sign dost thou show us, 
since thou doest these things ? Jesus answered, 
Destroy ye this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it again.' This is an instance of what way 
Jesus took to declare himself; for it is plain by 
their reply the Jews understood him not, nor his 
disciples neither ; for it is said, ' When, therefore, 
he was risen from the dead, his disciples remem- 
bered that he said this to them : and they believed 
the Scripture, and the saying of Jesus to them.' 

69. This therefore we mav look on, in the be- 

» 

ginning, as a pattern of Christ's preaching, and 
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showing himself to the Jews ; which he gaserally 
followed afterwards; viz. such a manifestation of 
himself, as every one at present coold not onder- 
statid ; but yet carried such an evidence with it to 
those who were well disposed now, or woold re- 
flect on it when the whole coarse of his ministry 
was over, as was sufficient clearly to convinoe 
them that he was the Messiah. The reason of this 
method used by our Saviour, the Scripture gives 
us here, at this his first appearing in public* after 
his entrance upon his ministry, tp be a mle and 
light to us in the whole course of it : for the neit 
verse takes notice that many beliesred on him ' be- 
cause of his miracles,' (which was all the preacUny 
they had.) It is said^ ' But Jesus did not commil 
himself unto them, because he knew all men ;* ' that 
is, he declared not himself so openly to be the Hcs* 
siah, their king, as to put himself in the power of 
the Jews, by laying himself open to their maUoe, 
who he knew would be so ready to lay hold on it 
to accuse him ; for, as the next verse shows, he 
knew well enough what was in them. We may 
here further observe, that ' believing in his name,^ 
signifies believing him to be the Messiah. Yem 
22 tells us, that ' many at the passover believed in 
his name, when they saw the miracles that he did.' 
What other faith could these miracles produce in 
them who saw them, but that this was he of 
whom the Scripture spoke, who was to be their 
deliverer ? 

70. Whilst he was now at Jerusalem, Nieode- 
mus, a ruler of the Jews, comes to him, to whom 

* Johii,iL 
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he preaches eternal life by faith in the Messiah, 
bat in general terms, without naming himself to 
be that Messiah, though his whole discourse tends 
to it. This is all we hear of our Saviour the first 
year of his ministry, but only his baptism, fasting, 
and temptation in the beginning of it, and spend- 
ing the rest of it, after the passover in Judea, with 
his disciples, baptizing there. But ' when he 
knew that the Pharisees reported that he had made 
and baptized more disciples than John, he left 
Jodea, and got out of their way again into Galilee. 
In bis way back, by the well of Sichar, he dis- 
courses with the Samaritan woman; and after 
haying opened to her the true and spiritual wor- 
ship which was at hand, which the woman pre- 
sently understands of the times of the Messiah, 
who was then looked for ; thus she answers : ' I 
know that the Messiah cometh : when he is come, 
he will tell us all things.* Whereupon our Savi- 
our, though we hear no such thing from him in 
Jerusalem or Judea, or to Nicodemus ; yet here, to 
this Samaritan woman, he in plain and direct words 
owns and declares, that he himself, who talked 
wiih her, was the Messiah. This would seem very 
strange, that he should be more free and open to a 
Samaritan than he was to the Jews, were not the 
reason plain from what we have observed above. 
He was now out of Judea, with a people with 
whom the Jews had no commerce ; who were not 
disposed, out of envy, as the Jews were, to seek 
his life, or to accuse him to the Roman governor, 
or to make an insurrection to set a Jew up for 
their king. What the consequence was of his dis- 
course with this Samaritan woman we have an ac- 
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count : * she left ber water-pot, and went her way 
into the city^ and saith to the men, Comey see a 
man who told me all things that ever I did : Is iiot 
this the Messiah P And many of the Samaritans 
of that city believed on him for the saying of the 
woman, which testified. He told me all that ever I 
did. So when the Samaritans were come onto 
him^ they besought, him that he would tarry with 
them : and he abode there two days. ■ And many 
more believed because of his own word ; and said 
unto the woman. Now. we believe not becanse of 
thy saying ; for we have heard him oandves; and 
we know (that is, are fully persuaded) that it is 
indeed the Messiah, the Saviour of the world/ By 
comparing John, iv. verse 39, with 41 and 4S, it ii 
plain, that ' believing on him,' signifies no more 
than believing him to be the Messiah. 

71. From Sichar Jesus goes to Nazaiedi« the 
place he was bred up in, and there, reading in the 
synagogue a proph^y concerning the Meariab, 
out of the sixty-first of Isaiah, he tdls them, ' This 
day is the Scripture fulfilled in your ears.' But 
being in danger of his life at Nazareth, he leaves 
it for Capernaum : and then, as St. Matthew in- 
forms us, ' he began to preach, and say, Bepent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.' Or, as St 
Mark has it, ' preaching the gospel of the Idngdom 
of God, and saying. The time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand ; repent ye, and bdiere 
in the gospel;' that is, bdieve this good news. 
This removing to Capernaum, and seating himself 
there in the borders of Zabulon and NaphtaK, was, 
as St. Matthew observes, that a prophecy of Issish 
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might be fulfilled. Thus the actions and circum- 
stances of his life^ answered the prophecies, and 
declared him to be the Messiah. And by what 
St Mark says in this place, it is manifest that the 
gospel which he preached, and required them to 
believe, was no other but the good tidings of the 
coming of the Messiah, and of his kingdom, the 
time being now fulfilled. In his way to Caper- 
naum, being come to Cana, a nobleman of Caper- 
naum came to him, ' and besought him that he 
would come down and heal his son, for he was at 
the point of death. Then said Jesus unto him. 
Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not be- 
lieve.' Then he returning homewards, and finding 
that his son began to ' mend at the same hour in 
which Jesus said unto him. Thy son liveth ; he 
himself believed, and his whole house.' Here this 
nobleman is, by the apostle, pronounced to be a 
believer. And what does he believe ? even that 
which Jesus complains, ' they would not believe, 
except they saw signs and wonders ; which could 
be nothing but what those of Samaria, in the same 
chapter, believed ; viz. that he was the Messiah : 
for we nowhere in the gospel hear of any thing 
else that had been proposed to be believed by 
them. 

72. Having done miracles, and cured all their 
sick at Capernaum, he says, ' Let us go to the ad- 
joining towns, that I may preach there also; for 
therefore came I forth.* Or, as St. Luke has it, 
chap, iv., he tells the multitude, who would have 
kept him, that he might not go from them : * I 
must evangelize,' or tell the good tidings of the 
' kingdom of God* to other cities also, for there- 

F 
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fore am I sent. And St. Matthew, chap, iv., tells 
us bow be executed this commission he was sent 
on. ' And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom, and curing all diseases.' This then 
was what he was sent to preach everywhere, viz. 
the gospel of the kingdom of the Messiah ; and by 
the miracles and good he did, let them know who 
was the Messiah. 

73. Hence he goes up to Jerusalem, to the se- 
cond passover since the beginning of his ministry. 
And here discoursing to the Jews, who sought to 
kill him, upon occasion of the man whom he had 
cured carrying his bed on the sabbath-day, and 
for making God bis Father, he tells them, that he 
wrought these things by the power of God, and that 
he shall do greater things ; for that the dead shall, 
at his summons, be raised ; and that he, by a power 
committed to him from his Father, shall judge 
them; and that be is sent by bis Father; and that 
whoever shall hear his word, and believe in him 
that sent him, has eternal life. This, though a 
clear description of the Messiah, yet we may ob- 
serve that here, to the angry Jews, who sought to 
kill him, he says not a word of his kingdom, nor 
so much as names the Messiah ; but yet that he 
is the Son of God, and sent from God, he refers 
them to the testimony of John the Baptist, to the 
testimony of bis own miracles, and of God himself 
in the voice from heaven, and of the Scriptures, 
and of Moses. He leaves them to learn from these 
the truth they were to believe, viz. that he was the 
Messiah sent from God. This you may read more 
at large, John, v. 
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74. The next place where we find him preaching 
was on the mount. This is by much the longest 
sermon we have of his anywhere; and, in all like- 
lihood^ to the greatest auditory : for it appears to 
have been to the people gathered to him from 
Galilee^ and Judea, and Jerusalem, and from be- 
yond Jordan; and that came out of Idumea, and 
from Tyre and Sidon, mentioned Mark, iii. and 
Luke, vi. But in this whole sermon of his we do 
not fi^nd one word of believing, and therefore no 
mention of the Messiah, or any intimation to the peo- 
ple who himself was : the reason whereof we may 
gather from Matt, xii., where ' Christ forbids them 
to make him known ;* which supposes them to 
know already who he was. For that this twelfth 
chapter of Matthew ought to precede the sermon 
in the mount is plain, by comparing it with Mark 
ii., beginning at verse 13, to Mark, iii. 8., and com- 
paring those chapters of St. Mark with Luke, vi. 
And I desire my reader, once for all, here to take 
notice, that I have all along observed the order of 
time in our Saviour's preaching, and have not, as 
I think, passed by any of his discourses. In this 
sermon our Saviour only teaches them what were 
the laws of his kingdom, and what they must do 
who were admitted into it ; of which I shall have 
occasion to speak more at large in another place, 
being at present only enquiring what our Saviour 
proposed as matter of faith to be believed. 

75. After this, John the Baptist sends to him 
this message, asking, 'Art thou he that should 
come, or do we expect another ? That is, in short. 
Art thou the Messiah P And if thou art, why 

F 2 
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dost thou let me, thy forerunner, languish in pri- 
son ? Must I expect deliverance from any other ? 
To which Jesus returns this answer : * Tell John 
what you have seen and heard :— the blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is 
preached ; and blessed is he who is not offended 
in me/ What it is to be ' offended' or * scanda- 
lized in him we may see by comparing Matt, 
xiii. 28, and Mark, iv. 17, with Luke, viii. 13.; for 
what the two first call scandalized, the last calls 
standing off from, or forsaking; that is, not receiv- 
ing him as the Messiah, (vide Mark, vi. 1 — 6,) or 
revolting from him. Here Jesus refers John, as 
he did the Jews before, to the testimony of his mi- 
racles, to know who he was ; and this was gene- 
rally his preaching, whereby he declared himself 
to be the Messiah ; who was the only prophet to 
come, whom the Jews had any expectation of; 
nor did they look for any other person to be sent 
to them with the power of miracles, but only the 
Messiah. His miracles, we see by his answer to 
John the Baptist, he thought a sufficient declara- 
tion amongst them that he was the Messiah. And 
therefore, upon his curing the possessed of the 
devil, the dumb, and blind. Matt. xiL, the peo- 
ple who saw the miracle said, ' Is not this the Son 
of David ?' as much as to say. Is not this the 
\Ussiah ? Whereat the Pharisees being offended, 
said, he cast out devils by Beelzebub. Jesus 
showing the falsehood and vanity of their blasphe- 
my, justifies the conclusion the people made from 
this miracle, saying, that his casting out devils 
l>y the Spirit of God, was an evidence that the 
kingdom of the Messiah was come. 
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76. One thing more there was in the miracles 
done by his disciples^ which showed him to be the 
Messiah — ^that they were done in his name. ' In 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk/ 
says St. Peter to the lame man whom he cured in 
the temple. Acts, iii. And how far the power of 
that name reached, they themselves seem to won- 
der, Lnke, x.: ' And the seventy returned again with 
joy, saying. Lord, even the devils are subject to us 
in thy name.' From this message from John the 
Baptist, he takes occasion to tell the people, that 
John was the forerunner of the Messiah ; that from 
the time of John the Baptist the kingdom of the 
Messiah began ; to which time all the prophets and 
the law pointed.* 'Afterwards he went through 
every city and village, preaching and showing the 
good tidings of the kingdom of God.' Here we see, 
as everywhere, what his preaching was, and con- 
seqaenUy what was to be believed. 

77. Soon ailer, he preaches from a boat to the peo- 
ple on the shore. His sermon at large we may read. 
Matt xiii. Mark, iv. and Luke, viii. But this is 
very observable, that this second sermon of his 
here, is quite different from his former in the 
mount : for that was all so plain and intelligible 
that nothing could be more so ; whereas this is all 
so involved in parables, that even the apostles 
themselves did not understand it. If we inquire 
into the reason of this, we shall possibly have some 
light from the different subjects of these two ser- 
mons. There he preached to the people only 

1 Luke, vii. ; Matt xi. 
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morality ; clearing the precepts of the law from the 
false glosses which were received in those days, and 
setting forth the duties of a good life in their full 
obligation and extent/ beyond what the judiciary 
laws of the Israelites did, or the civil laws of any 
country could prescribe or take notice of. But 
here, in this sermon by the seaside, be speaks of 
nothing but the kingdom of the Messiah, which be 
does all in parables. One reason whereof St Mat- 
thew gives us, chap. xiii. ' That it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I 
will open my mouth in parables; I will utter things 
that have been kept secret from the foundation of 
the world.* Another reason our Saviour himself 
gives of it : ' Because to you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it 
is not given. For whosoever hath, to him shall be 

^ Every thing necessary to make a man a Christian is deazly 
delivered in the New Testament This Locke frequently in- 
sists on, and in this all wise and moderate men agree. MUton, 
in Scripture more deeply read than Locke, or, perhaps, than any 
other writer with whom I am acquainted, observes on this sul^* 
ject — " It is true, there be some books, and especially some 
places in those books, that remain clouded ; yet ever that which 
is most necessary to be known is most easy ; and that which is 
most difficult, so far expounds itself ever, as to tell us how little 
it imports our saving knowledge. Hence, to infer a general ob- 
scurity over all the texts, is a mere suggestion of tfie devil to 
dissuade men from reading it, and casts an aspersion of dishonour 
both upon the mercy, truth, and wisdom of God. We count it 
no gentleness or fair dealing in a man of power amongst us, to 
require strict and punctual obedience, and yet give out all bis 
conmiands ambiguous and obscure, we should think he had a 
plot upon us ; certainly such commands were no conoLmands, but 
snares. The very essence of truth is plainness and brightness, 
the darkness and crookedness is our own. The wisdom of God 
created understanding, fit and proportionable to truth, the object 
and end of it, as the eye to the thing visible." — Refonnation in 
England. Book L — Ed, 
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giTen, and he shall have more abundantly; but 
whosoever hath not,* that is, improves not the 
talents that he hath, ' from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath.* 

78. One thing it may not be amiss to observe, 
that oar Savioar here, in the explication of the first 
of these parables to his apostles, calls the preach- 
ing of the kingdom of the Messiah, simply, ' the 
Word;' and, Luke, viii. 21, 'the Word of God:' 
from whence St Luke, in the Acts, often mentions 
it under the name of ' the Word,' and ' the Word 
of Grod/ as we have elsewhere observed ; to which I 
shall here add that of Acts, viii. 4 : * Therefore 
they that were scattered abroad, went everywhere 
preaching the Word;' which Word, as we have 
found by examining what they preached all through 
their history, was nothing but this, that ' Jesus was 
the Messiah :' I mean, this was all the doctrine they 
proposed to be believed : for what they taught, as 
well as our Saviour, contained a great deal more ; 
but that concerned practice, and not belief. And 
therefore our Saviour says, in the place before 
quoted, Luke, viii. 21, 'They are my mother and 
my brethren who hear the word of God, and do it :' 
obeying the law of the Messiah, their king, being no 
less required than their believing that Jesus was 
the Messiah, the king and deliverer that was pro- 
mised them. Matt ix. we have an account again 
of his preaching ; what it was and how : — * And 
Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teach- 
ing in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing every sickness and 
every disease amongst the people.' He acquainted 
them that the kingdom of the Messiah was come, 
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and left it to his miracles to instruct and convince 
them that he was the Messiah. 

79. When he sent his apostles abroad, their com- 
mission to preach we have in these words : ' As ye 
go, preach, saying. The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand : heal the sick/ &c. All that they bad to 
preach was that the kingdom of the Messiah was 
come. Whosoever should not receive tbem, the 
messengers of this good tidings, nor hearken to 
their message, incurred a heavier doom than Sodom 
and Gomorrah at the day of judgment But, 
' Whosoever shall confess me before men, I will 
confess him before my Father who is in heaven.' 
What this confessing of Christ is, we may see by 
comparing John, xii. 4, with ix. 22 : ' Nevertheless, 
among the chief rulers also many believed on him; 
but because of the Pharisees they did not confess 
him, lest they should be put out of the synagogue.* 
And * These words spake his parents, because they 
feared the Jews : for the Jews had agreed already, 
that if any man did confess that he was the Mes- 
siah, he should be put out of the synagogue.* By 
which places it is evident, that to confess him, 
was to confess that he was the Messiah. From 
which give me leave to observe also, (what I have 
cleared from other places, but cannot be too often 
remarked, because of the different sense has been 
put upon that phrase,) viz. that believing on or in 
him ( for etc avrov is rendered either way by the 
English translation) signifies believing that he was 
the Messiah. For many of the rulers (the text says) 
believed on him ; but they durst not confess what 
they believed, * for fear they should be put out of 
the synagogue.' Now the offence for which it was 
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agreed that any one should be put out of the syna- 
gogue was, if he ' did confess that Jesus was the 
Messiah.' Hence we may have a clear understand- 
ing of that passage of St. Paul to the Romans/ 
where he tells them positively what is the faith he 
preaches: 'That is the word of faith which we 
preach, that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved :' 
and that also of 1 John, i v. 14, 15 : * We have seen, 
and do testify, that the Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world : whosoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, 
and he in God.' Where confessing Jesus to be the 
Son of God, is the same with confessing him to be 
the Messiah ; those two expressions being under- 
stood, amongst the Jews, to signify the same thing, 
as we have shown already. How calling him the 
Son of God came to signify that he was the Mes- 
siah, would not be hard to show ; but it is enough 
that it appears plainly that it was so used, and had 
that import amongst the Jews at that time ; which 
if any one desires to have further evidenced to him, 
he may add Matt. xxvi. 63, John, vi. 69, and xi. 27, 
and XX. 31 , to those places before occasionally taken 
notice of. 

80. As was the apostles' commission, such was 
their performance, as we read Luke ix. 6 : ' They 
departed, and went through the towns, preaching 
the gospel, and healing everywhere.* Jesus bid 
them preach, saying, * The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.' And St. Luke tells us, they went through 

1 Rom. X. 8, 9. 
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the towns, preaching the gospel ; a word which in 
Saxon answers well the Greek 'EvayycXcoi^, and 
signifies, as that does, ' good news.' So that what 
the inspired writers call the gospel, is nothing but 
the good tidings that the Messiah and his king* 
dom was come ; and so it is to be understood in 
the New Testament ; and so the angel calls it * good 
tidings of great joy,* bringing the first news of our 
Saviour's birth. And this seems to be all that his 
disciples were at that time sent to preach. So 
Luke, ix. 59, 60. To him that would have excused 
his present attendance, because of burying his 
father, 'Jesus said unto him. Let the dead bury 
their dead, but go thou and preach the kingdom of 
God.' When I say this was all they were to preach, 
I must be understood, that this was the faith they 
preached ; but with it they joined obedience to the 
Messiah, whom they received for their king. So 
likewise when he sent out the seventy, Luke, x., 
their commission was in these words : ' Heal the 
sick, and say unto them. The kingdom of G<xi is 
come nigh unto you.* 

81. After the return of his apostles to him, he 
sits down with them on a mountain ; and a great 
multitude being gathered about them, St Luke 
tells us, * The people followed him, and he re- 
ceived them, and spake unto them of the kingdom 
of God ; and healed them that had need of heal- 
ing.* This was his preaching to this assembly, 
which consisted of ii^^ thousand men, besides 
women and children ; all which great multitude he 
fed with ^s^ loaves and two fishes. And what 
this miracle wrought upon them St. John tells us, 
chap, vi. : * Then these men, when they bad seen 
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the miracle that Jesus did, said. This is of a truth 
that prophet that should come iuto the world;' 
that is, the Messiah : for the Messiah was the only 
person that they expected from God, and this the 
time they looked for him. And hence John the 
Baptist, Matt xi. 3, styles him, ' He that should 
come;' as in other places, 'come from [God,' or 
* sent from God,' are phrases used for the Messiah. 
Here we see our Saviour keeps to his usual method 
of preaching : he speaks to them of the kingdom of 
Grod, and does miracles, hy which they might un- 
derstand him to he the Messiah, whose kingdom 
he spake of. And here we have the reason also, 
why he so much concealed himself, and forhore to 
own his heing the Messiah. For what the con- 
sequence was of the ^multitudes' hut thinking him 
so, when they were got together, St. John tells us 
in the very next words : * When Jesus then per- 
ceived that they would come and take him hy 
force to make him a king, he departed again into a 
mountain, himself alone.' If they were so ready to 
set him up for their king, only hecause they 
gathered from his miracles that he was the Mes- 
siah, whilst he himself said nothing of it, what 
would not the people have done, and what would 
not the Scribes and Pharisees have had an opportu- 
nity to accuse him of, if he had openly professed 
himself to have been the Messiah, that king they 
looked for P But this we have taken notice of 
already. 

82. From thence, going to Capernaum, whither 
he was followed by a great part of the people, 
whom he had the day before so miraculously fed, 
he, upon the occasion of their following him for 
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the loaves^ bids them seek for the meat that endur- 
eth to eternal life : and thereupon declares to them 
his being sent from the Father, and that those who 
believed in him should be raised to eternal life; 
but all this very much involved in a mixture of 
allegorical terms of eating, and of bread ; bread of 
life, which came down from heaven, &c. which is 
all comprehended and expounded in these short 
and plain words : ' Verily, verily I say unto you, 
he that believeth on me, hath everlasting life, and I 
will raise him up at the last day/ The sum of all 
which discourse is, that he was the Messiah sent 
from God ; and that those who believed him to be 
so should be raised from the dead, at the last day, 
to eternal life. These whom he spoke to, were of 
those who the day before would by force have made 
him king ; and therefore it is no wonder he should 
speak to them of himself and his kingdom and sub- 
jects, in obscure and mystical terms, and such as 
should offend those who looked for nothing but 
the grandeur of a temporal kingdom in this world, 
and the protection and prosperity they had pro- 
mised themselves under it. The hopes of such a 
kingdom, now that they had found a man that did 
miracles, and therefore concluded to be the deli- 
verer they expected, had the day before almost 
drawn them into an open insurrection, and in- 
volved our Saviour in it. This he thought fit to 
put a stop to, they still following him, it is like, 
with the same design ; and therefore, though he 
here speaks to them of his kingdom, it was in a 
way that so plainly balked] their expectation, and 
shocked them, that when they found themselves 
disappointed of those vain hopes; and that he 
talked of their eating his flesh, and drinking his 
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blood, that they might have life ; the Jews said, 
* How can this man give us his flesh to eat P And 
many, even of his disciples, said. It was an hard 
saying, who can bear it V and so were scandalized 
in him, and forsook him. But what the true mean- 
ing of this discourse of our Saviour was, the con- 
fession of St. Peter, who understood it better, and 
answered for the rest of the [apostles, shows : when 
Jesos asked him, * Will ye also go away ? Then 
Simon Peter answered him. Lord, to whom shall we 
go ? Thou hast the words of eternal life ;' that is, 
thou teachest us the way to attain eternal life ; and, 
accordingly, ' we believe, and are sure that thou art 
the Messiah, the Son of the living God.' This was 
the eating his flesh, and drinking his blood, whereby 
those who did so had eternal life. 

83. Some time after this, he inquires of his dis- 
ciples, whom the people took him for. They tell- 
ing him, for John the Baptist, or one of the old 
prophets risen from the dead ; he asked, what they 
themselves thought. And here again Peter an- 
swers in these words, Mark, viii. 29 : *Thou art the 
Messiah,' Luke, ix. 20 ; * The Messiah of God ;' 
and Matt. xvi. 16, * Thou art the Messiah, the 
Son of the living God ;* which expressions, we 
may hence gather, amount to the same thing. 
Whereupon our Saviour tells Peter, Matt, xvi., 
' that this was such a truth as flesh and blood could 
not reveal to him, but only his Father who was in 
heaven ;* and that this was the foundation on which 
he was to build his church. By all the parts of 
which passage it is more than probable, that he 
had never yet told his apostles in direct words that 
he was the Messiah, but that they had gathered it 
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from his life and miracles : for which we may 
imagine to ourselves this probable reason ; becaase, 
that if he had familiarly, and in direct terms, talked 
to his apostles in private that he was the Messiah, 
the prince, of whose kingdom he preached so moch 
in public everywhere, Judas, whom he knew false 
and treacherous, would have been readily made 
use of to testify against him in a matter that would 
have been really criminal to the Roman goyemor. 
This, perhaps, may help to clear to us that seem- 
ingly abrupt reply of our Saviour to his apostles, 
John, vi. 70, when they confessed him to be the 
Messiah. I will, for the better explaining of it, set 
down the passage at large. Peter having said, 
' We believe, and are sure that thou art the Mes- 
siah, the Son of the living God ; Jesus answered 
them, Have not I chosen you twelve, and one of 
you is dia€6\oQ?* This is a reply seeming, at 
first sight, nothing to the purpose; when yet it is 
sure all our Saviour's discourses were wise and 
pertinent. It seems, therefore, to me to carry this 
sense, to be understood afterwards by the eleven, 
(as that of destroying the temple, and raising it 
again in three days was,) when they should reflect 
on it after his being betrayed by Judas : — ^You have 
confessed, and believe the truth concerning me: I 
am the Messiah, your king: but do not wonder at 
it, that I have never openly declared it to you ; for 
amongst you twelve, whom I have chosen to be 
with me, there is one who is an informer, or false 
accuser, (for so the Greek word signifies, and may 
possibly here be so translated, rather than devil,) 
who, if I had owned myself in plain words to have 
been the Messiah, the king of Israel, would have 
betrayed me, and informed against me. 
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84. That he was yet cautious of owning himself 
to his apostles positively to he the Messiah, ap- 
pears farther from the manner wherein he tells 
Peler, that he will huild his church upon that con- 
fession of his, that he was the Messiah. I say unto 
thee^ * Thou art Cephas/ or a rock ; ^and upon this 
rock I will huild my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.' Words too douhtful 
to be laid hold on against him, as a testimony that 
he professed himself to be the Messiah, especially 
if we join with them the following words : ' And I 
will g^ve thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and what thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound 
in heaven; and what thou shalt loose on earth, 
shall be loosed in heaven.' Which, being said 
personally to Peter, rendered the foregoing words 
of our Saviour (wherein he declares the fundamental 
article of his church to be the believing him to be the 
Messiah) the more obscure and doubtful, and less 
liable to be made use of against him ; but yet such 
as might afterwards be understood. And for the 
same reason he yet here again forbids the apostles 
to say that he was the Messiah. 

85. The probability of this, viz., that he had not 
yet told the apostles themselves plainly that he 
was the Messiah, is confirmed by what our Saviour 
says to them, John, xv. : ' Henceforth I call you not 
servants, for the servant knoweth not what his 
Lord doeth ; but I have called you friends;' viz. in 
the foregoing verse; 'for all things that I have 
heard of my Father, I have made known unto you.' 
This was in his last discourse with them after Judas 
was gone out; wherein he committed to them the 
great secret, by speaking of the kingdom as his, as 
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ii\tifi'Arn from l^uki;, xxii, W), and t«llin(;^ them m> 
vi:rn\ oiUt:r ifixriumhrn aUmt h, Mf\umcti hn had it, 
vfhsii kingdom it wan, htm Ut \h: adminiMtererJ, atid 
what n\mr«t i\ury wttm Up have In It, Hat, From 
wh<mc#; it in plain, that till juiit SntUtm be wai» laid 
hold on, thi; y*ity nionM;nt he waa fmrtjn(( with bb 
u(i'mth;M, he ho/l kept them ai» MfrvanUi in fgVKi' 
rari<:e ; hut now harj dinc'overed himself it\Hm\y w 
to fiiH rriend>». 

S^}. ' Froni thJH time/ >Mty the evan^elii»ta, ' J«Mf» 
h«r((an Ui hIiow to hin i\'mi\\)\i:% (that b, bia apoNtlc*, 
who are ofUrn ealh^i diMriplen; that be muMt^oto 
JeruHalem, and differ many tbinf;* i'tina the thUtn, 
(\nt:i'\trUtHtM, and SerilM.'ii; and lie killed, and be 
r;uMui attain the third day/ Tbefte, th/m|^ all 
fnarkn of the Mi;itteiah, yH liow little Mnden4ocMl by 
the ;ipoMth:M, or nmUui U> their exfHXlatnm of the 
MiM^UtU, appeani from Vtrinr'n rebuking him for it 
HI th<: wor/jM, Mat. xvi« 22. Pi;U;r bail twiee lie^re 
owned him Vf f>e the M«;«iHfah, and yi;t be eaonot 
h'rre h<rar Uiat fie Hfiould huffer, and Ui put todeatb, 
;irjd \it: raij'.«-.d aj^ain ; whereby we may |>«;rceive, 
how jitth: yet .U:^tiH ha/J explain^rd Uf the a|Kifi^e» 
V, fiat perv;nally vjtXiiMtu*ii\ biniH#;ir. 7'bey hm\ 
\,i't'U a \[^<t4,i\ while witn«;fi«i<;Hor hiM lite and niiraelen, 
:irid tfi^refiy fx-in^; ^rown inUi a heliet that be wa* 
I lie MenHJafi, were in nome dej^rinr preparij^J to re* 
o:ivf: tfie partir:ijlarH that were to fill up the cbik 
r.itXt'T, and answer tfie projifieeiirH eoneeming bifw* 
riiiH, from fien^ef'ortfi, fie fie^^an t/i open U/ tbeso, 
Mfioij(.^fi in a \fay wfiieh tfie JewH eould U(AU$m 
an amj*'.ation out of,; tfie time of the futaompltith' 
tfniii hi all, in fiiH ^.ni]t:nu%H, d«;ath, and re*»urrer' 
tion, now flra-^in;^ on : tor thin wm in the IsMlyttU 
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of his life ; he heing to meet the Jews at Jerusalem 
bat once more at the passover, and then they should 
have their will upon hiro^ and therefore he might 
now begin to be a little more open concerning him- 
self ; though yet so as to keep himself out of the 
reach of any accusation that might appear just or 
weighty to the Roman deputy. 

87. After his reprimand to Peter, telling him 
that he ' savoured not the things of God^ but of 
man, Mark, viii., he calls the people to him, and 
prepares those who would he his disciples, for 
saffering; telling them, 'Whoever shall he 
ashamed of me and my words, in this adulterous 
and sinful generation, of him also shall the Son of 
man be ashamed when he cometh in the glory of 
his Father, with the holy angels :' and then sub- 
joins two great and solemn acts, wherein he should 
show himself to he the Messiah, the king ; * for the 
Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels ; and then he shaJl render every 
man according to his works.' This is evidently 
meant of the glorious appearance of his kingdom, 
when he shall come to judge the world at the last 
day ; descrihed more at large. Matt. xxv. ' When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory. Then shall the King say to 
them on his right hand,' &c. 

88. But what follows in the place above quoted. 
Matt. xvi. 28 : ' Verily, verily, there be some stand- 
ing here who shall not taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom,' — import- 
ing that dominion, which some there should see 
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him exercise over the nation of the Jews, — was so 
covered, by being annexed to the preceding verse, 
27, (where he spoke of the manifestation and glory 
of his kingdom at the day of judgment,) that 
though his plain meaning here, in verse 28, be, 
that the appearance and visible exercise of bis 
kingly power in his kingdom was so near, that some 
there should live to see it; yet if the foregoing 
words had not cast a shadow over these latter^ but 
they had been left plainly to be understood, as 
they plainly signified, that he should be a king, 
and that it was so near, that some there should see 
him in his kingdom, this might have been laid 
hold on, and made the matter of a plausible and 
seemingly just accusation against him by the Jews, 
before Pilate. This seems to be the reason of our 
Saviour's inverting here the order of the two so- 
lemn manifestations to the world of his rule and 
power ; thereby perplexing at present his meaning, 
and securing himself, as was necessary, from the 
malice of the Jews, which always lay at catch to 
entrap him, and accuse him to the Roman gover- 
nor; and would, no doubt, have been ready to 
have alleged these words, ' Some here shall not 
taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom,' against him as criminal, had not 
their meaning been, by the former verse, perplexed, 
and the sense at that time rendered unintelligible, 
and not applicable by any of his auditors to a 
sense that might have been prejudicial to him be- 
fore Pontius Pilate : for how well the chief of the 
Jews were disposed towards him St Luke tells 
us, chap. xi. : * liaying wait for him, and seeking 
to catch something out of his mouth, that they 
might accuse him: which may be a reason to sa- 
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tisfy US of the seemingly doubtful and obscure way 
of speaking used by our Saviour in other places ; 
bis circumstances being snch^ that without such a 
prudent carriage and reservedness, he could not 
have gone through the work which he came to do ; 
nor have performed all the parts of it, in a way cor- 
respondent to the descriptions given of the Mes- 
siah, and which would be afterwards fully under- 
stood to belong to him, when he had left the 
world. 

89. After this. Matt, xvii., he, without saying it in 
direct words, begins, as it were, to own himself to his 
apostles to be the Messiah, by assuring them, that as 
the Scribes, according to the prophecy of Malachi,* 
rightly said, that Elias was to usher in the Mes- 
siah; so indeed Elias was already come, though 
the Jews knew him not, and treated him ill : where- 
by 'they understood that he spake to them of 
John the Baptist' And a little after, he somewhat 
more plainly intimates that he is the Messiah in 
these words : * Whosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink in my name, because ye belong to 
the Messiah.' This, as I remember, is the first 
place where our Saviour ever mentioned the name 
of Messiah ; and the first time that he went so far 
towards the owning, to any of the Jewish nation, 
himself to be him. 

90. In his way to Jerusalem, bidding one follow 
him who would first bury his father, ' Jesus said unto 
him. Let the dead bury their dead ; but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God.' And, sending out 

' Chap. iv. 5. 

G 2 
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the seventy disciples, he says to them, ' Heal the 
sick, and say, The kingdom of God is come nigh 
unto you/ He had nothing else for these, or for his 
apostles, or any one, it seems, to preach but the 
good news of the coming of the kingdom of the 
Messiah. And if any city would not receive them, 
he bids them. Go into the streets of the same, and 
say, 'Even the very dust of your city, which 
cleaveth on us, do we wipe off against you : not- 
withstanding, be ye sure of this, that the kingdom 
of God is come nigh unto you.* This they were to 
take notice of, as that which they should dearly 
answer for, viz. that they had not with faith re- 
ceived the good tidings of the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah. 

91. After this his brethren say unto him, John, 
vii. 2, 3, 4, (the feast or tabernacles being near,} 
' Depart hence, and go into Judea, that thy disci- 
ples may see the works that thou doest : for there is 
no man that does any thing in secret, and he him- 
self seeketh to be known openly. If thou do these 
things, show thyself to the world.* Here his bre- 
thren, which the next verse tells us * did not be- 
lieve him/ seem to upbraid him with the incon- 
sistency of his carriage; as if he designed to be 
received for the Messiah, and yet was afraid to 
show himself: to whom he justified his conduct, 
(mentioned verse 1,) in the following verses, by 
telling them, * that the world (meaning the Jews 
especially) hated him, because he testified of it, 
that the works thereof are evil ; and that his time 
was not yet fully come/ wherein to quit his re- 
serve, and abandon himself freely to their malice 
and fury. Therefore, though he * went up unto 
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the feast, it was not openly, but as it were in se- 
cret, verse 10. And here, coming into the temple 
about the middle of the feast, he justifies his be- 
ing sent from God ; and that he had not done any 
thing against the law, in curing the man at the 
pool of Bethesda on the sabbath-day; which, 
though done above a year and a half before, they 
made use of as a pretence to destroy him. But what 
was the true reason of seeking his life, appears 
from what we have in this seventh chapter : 'Then 
said some of them at Jerusalem, Is not this he 
whom they seek to kill P But, lo, he speaketh 
boldly, and they say nothing unto him. Do the 
mlers know indeed that this is the very Messiah ? 
Howbeit, we know this man whence he is; but 
when the Messiah cometh, no man knoweth whence 
he is. Then cried Jesus in the temple, as he 
tauglit. Ye both know me, and ye know whence I 
am : and I am not come of myself, but he that 
sent me is true, whom ye know not. But I know 
him, for I am from him, and he hath sent me. 
Then they sought [an occasion] to take him; but 
no man lays hands on him, because his hour was 
not yet come. And many of the people believed on 
him, and said, When the Messiah cometh, will he 
do more miracles than these which this man hath 
done P The Pharisees heard that the people mur- 
mured such things concerning him ; and the Pha- 
risees and chief priests sent officers to take him. 
Then said Jesus unto them. Yet a little while am 
I with you, and then I go to him that sent me : 
ye shall seek me, and not find me ; and where I 
am, there you cannot come. Then said the Jews 
among themselves. Whither will he go, that we 
shall not find him.' Here we find, that the great 
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fault In oar SaTioor, and die gnat profocatkm to 
the Jewfl^ was, bis being taken for tbe MeMiab, 
and doing sncb things as made the pecqde ' be- 
Here in him ;' that is, beliere that he vaa the Mes* 
siah. Here also our Sarionr deelares, in words 
very easy to be understood, at least after his re- 
surrection, that he was the Messiah: for if he wew 
* sent from God,' and did his miracles by the Spirit 
of God, there could be no doubt hot be was the 
Messiah. But yet this declaration was in a way 
that the Pharisees and priests cooU not lay bold 
on to make an accnsation of to the distorbanoe of 
his ministry, or the seizure of his penon, how 
much soever they desired it : for his tim^ was not 
yet come. The officers they had sent to appre- 
hend him, charmed with his discourse, retumed 
without laying Iiands on him; and when the duef 
priests asked them, * why they brought him not f 
they answered, 'Never man spake like this man.' 
Whereupon the Pharisees reply, * Are ye also de- 
ceived ? Have any of the rulers of the Phariaees 
believed on him ? But this people, who know not 
the law, are cursed.' This shows what was meant 
by ' believing on him ;' viz. believing that he was 
the Messiah : for, say they, have any of the mleis, 
who are skilled in tiie law, or of die devout and 
learned Pharisees, acknowledged hfan to be the 
Messiah ? For as for those wbo, in the division 
among the people concerning him, say, 'that be 
is the Messiah/ they are ignorant and vile wietcbes^ 
knowing nothing of the Scripture ; and being ac- 
cursed, are given by God to be deceived by this 
impostor, and to take him for the Messiah. Tiieie- 
fore, notwithstanding their desire to lay hold on 
him, he goes on : and ' In the last and greet dey 
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of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying. If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink : be 
that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out 
of his helly shall flow rivers of living water.* And 
thus he here again declares himself to be the Mes- 
siah ; but in the prophetic style, as we see by the 
next verse of this chapter, and those places in the 
Old Testament that these words of our Saviour re- 
fer to. In the next chapter, John, viii., all that he 
says concerning himself, and what they were to 
believe, tends to this, viz. that he was sent from 
God his Father, and that, if they did not believe 
that he was the Messiah, they should die in their 
sins : but this in a way, as St. John observes, that 
they did not well understand. But our Saviour 
himself tells them, ' When ye have lift up the Son 
of man, then shall ye know that I am he.' 

92. Going from them he cures the man bom 
blind, whom meeting with again, after the Jews 
had questioned him, and cast him out, * Jesus said 
to him. Dost thou believe on the Son of God ? He 
answered. Who is he. Lord, that I might believe 
on htm ? And Jesus said unto him. Thou hast 
both seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee. 
And he said. Lord, I believe.' ' Here we see this 
man is pronounced a believer, when all that was 
proposed to him to believe was, that Jesus was the 
Son of God ; which was, as we have already shown, 
to believe that he was the Messiah. In the next 
chapter, John, x., he declares the laying down of 
his life for both Jews and Gentiles ; but in a para- 
ble which they understood not. 

> John, ix. 
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93. As he was going to the feast of the dedica- 
tion, the Pharisees ask him, ' When the kingdom 
of God ;' that is, of the Messiah, * should come V 
He answers, that it shall not come with pomp and 
observation, and great concourse ; but that it was 
already begun amongst them. If he had stopped 
here, the sense had been so plain that they could 
hardly have mistaken him ; or have doubted but 
that he meant that the Messiah was already come 
and amongst them ; and so might have been prone 
to infer, that Jesus took upon him to be him. But 
here, as in the place before taken notice of, sub- 
joining to this future revelation of himself, both in 
his coming to execute vengeance on the Jews, and 
in his coming to judgment mixed together, he so 
involved his sense, that it was not easy to under- 
stand him. And therefore the Jews came to him 
again in the temple, John, x., and said, 'How 
long dost thou make us doubt P If thou be Christ, 
tell us plainly. Jesus answered, I told ye, and ye 
believed not : the works that I do in my Fathers 
name, they bear witness of me. But ye believed 
not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I told 
you.* The believing here, which he accuses them 
of not doing, is plainly their not believing him to 
he the Messiah, as the foregoing words evince; 
and in the same sense it is evidently meant in the 
following verses of this chapter. 

94. From hence, Jesus going to Barbara, and 
thence returning into Bethany, upon Lazarus's 
death, Jesus said to Martha, ' I am the resurrection 
and the life ; he that believeth in me, though be 
were dead, yet he shall live ; and whosoever livetb 
and believeth in me shall never die for ever.' So 
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I upderstand avodavri els roy dicDva, answerable to 
(iiaenu eic rov iLiGfva, of the Septuagint, Gen. iii. 
22, or John, vi. 51, which we read right in our 
English translation, ' live for ever ;' but whether this 
saying of our Saviour here can with truth be trans- 
lated, ' He, that liveth and believeth in me, shall 
never die,* will be apt to be questioned. But to go 
on, * Believest thou this ? She said unto him. Yea, 
Lord, I believe that thou art the Messiah, the Son of 
God, which should come into the world.' This she 
gives as a full answer to our Saviour's demands ; 
this being that faith which whoever had wanted 
no more to make them believers. 

95. We may observe further, in this same story 
of the raising of Lazarus, what faith it was our Sa- 
viour expected, by what he says, verses 41, < 42: 
'Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me; 
and I know that thou hearest me always. But 
because of the people who stand by, I said it, that 
they may believe that thou hast sent me.' And 
what the consequence of it was, we may see, verse 
45 : ' Then many of the Jews who came to Mary, 
and had seen the things which Jesus did, believed 
on him :* which belief was, that he was sent from 
the Father ; which, in other words, was, that he 
was the Messiah. That this is the meaning, in 
the Evangelists, of the phrase of 'believing on 
him,* we have a demonstration in the following 
words, verses 47, 48: 'Then gathered the chief 
priests and Pharisees a council, and said. What do 
we? For this man does many miracles; and if 
we let him alone, all men will believe on him.' 
Those who here say, all men would believe on him, 
were the chief priests and Pharisees, his enemies, 
who sought his. life; and therefore could Vv^n^xi^o 
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other sense nor thought of this faith in him, which 
they spake of, but only the believing him to be the 
Messiah : and that that was their meaning the ad- 
joining words show : ^ If we let him alone, all the 
world will believe on him ;' that is, beUeve him to 
be the Meadah. And the Romans will come and 
take away both our place and nation. Which rea- 
soning of theirs was thus gprounded : — ^if we stand 
still, and let the people believe on him, (that is, re- 
ceive him for the Messiah,) they will thereby take 
him and set him up for their king, and expect de^ 
liverance by him; which will draw the Roman 
arms upon us, to the destruction of us and our 
country. The Romans could not be thought to be 
at all concerned in any other belief whatsoever thst 
the people might have on him. It is therefiMe 
plain, that ' believing on him' was, by the i^iiten 
of the gospel, understood to mean, the ' bdienng 
him to be the Messiah.' ' The sanhedrim, thers^ 
fore, from that day forth consulted to put him to 
death. Jesus, therefore, walked not yet (for so the 
word in signifies ; and so I think it ought here ts 
be translated) boldly,' or openfaced 'among the 
Jews ;' that is, of Jerusalem. "Ere cannot well hoe 
be translated 'no more,' because within a very 
short time after he appeared openly, at the pa«* 
over, and by his miracles and speech declared hifl* 
self more freely than ever he had done; aodaU 
the week before his passion taught daily in the 
temple.* The meaning of this place seems tbeffB^ 
fore to be this : that his time being not yet coiM 
he durst not show himself openly and confidently 
before the Scribes and Pharisees, and those of tbf 
sanhedrim at Jerusalem, who were full of mahce 

I Matt XX. 11 ; MaxV, x. Vl\ Luke, xviii. 81, fte. 
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against him, and resolved his death : ' hut went 
thence into a country near the wilderness, into a 
city called Ephraim ; and there continued with his 
disciples, to keep himself out of the way till the 
passover, which was nigh at hand.' In his return 
thither, he takes the twelve aside, and tells them 
heforehand what should happen to him at Jerusa- 
lem, whither they were now going; and that all 
things that are written hy the prophets concern- 
ing the Son of man should he accomplished ; 
that he should he hetrayed to the chief priests 
and Scrihes ; and that they should condemn him 
to death, and deliver him to the Gentiles; that 
he should be mocked, and spit on, and scourged, 
and put to death; and the third day he should 
rise i^in. But St. Luke teUs us, that the apostles 
' understood none of these things, and this saying 
was hid from them ; neither knew they the things 
which were spoken.' They believed him to be the 
Son of God, the Messiah sent from the Father; 
bat their notion of the Messiah was the same with 
tbe rest of the Jews ; that he should be a temporal 
prince and deliverer. Accordingly we see, Mark, 
X., that even in this their last journey with him to 
Jerusalem, two of them, James and John, coming 
to him, and falling at his feet, said, ' Grant unto us, 
that we may sit, one on thy right hand and the 
other on thy left hand, in thy glory ;* or, as St. 
Hatthew has it, chap, xx., * in thy kingdom.' That 
which distinguished them from the unbelieving 
Jews was, that they believed Jesus to be the very 
Alessiah, and so received him as their king and 
liord. 

96. And now the hour being come that the Son 
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of man should be glorified, he, without his usual 
reserve, makes his public entry into ' Jerusalem, 
ridings on a young ass : as it is written. Fear not, 
daughter of Sion, behold thy King cometh, sitting 
on an ass's colt' But ' these things,' saith St 
John, ' his disciples understood not at the first; 
but when Jesus was glorified, then remembered 
they that these things were written of him, and 
that they had done these things unto him.' Though 
the apostles believed him to be the Messiah, yet 
there were many occurrences of his life which they 
understood not (at the time when they happened) 
to be foretold of the Messiah; which after his 
ascension they found exactly to quadrate. Thus, 
according to what was foretold of him, h^ rode 
into the city, ' all the people crying, Hosanna, 
blessed is the King of Israel, that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.' This was so open a declara- 
tion of his being the Messiah, that ' some of the 
Pharisees from among the multitude said unto him, 
Master, rebuke thy disciples.' But he was so far 
now from stopping them, or disowning this their 
acknowledgment of his being the Messiah, that be 
' said unto them, I tell you, that if these should 
hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry 
out' And again, upon the like occasion of tbeir 
crying, ' Hosanna, to the Son of David,' in tki 
temple, when 'the chief priests and Scribes weie 
sore displeased, and said unto him, Hearest tbo8 
what they say ? Jesus said unto them. Yea; bate |^ 
ye never read. Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise P ' And DOf» |.r 
' he cures the blind and the lame openly in tbe 
temple. And when the chief priests and Scribtf 
saw the wonderful things that he did, and the cbil- 
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crying in the temple, Hosanna, they were 

ed/ One would not think, that after the 

tude of miracles that oar Saviour had now 

ioing for above three years together, that the 

I the lame and blind should so much move 

But we must remember that though his 

try had abounded with miracles, yet the most 

m had been done about Galilee, and in parts 

e from Jerusalem. There is but one left 

record hitherto done in that city ; and that 

9 ill a reception, that they sought his life for 

; we may read, John, v. 16. And therefore 

ar not of his being at the next passover, be- 

he was there only privately, as an ordinary 

the reason whereof we may read, John, vii. 

Ifter these things, Jesus walked in Galilee, 

would not walk in Jewry, because the Jews 

t to kill him. 

Hence we may guess the reason why St. 
omitted the mention of his being at Jerusa- 
t the third passover after his baptism ; pro- 

because he did nothing memorable there, 
d, when he was at the feast of tabernacles, 
diately preceding this last passover, he cured 
an born blind : but it appears not to have 
done in Jerusalem itself, but in the way as he 
i to the Mount of Olives; for there seems 
ve been nobody by when he did it, but his 
les. Compare verse 2, with verse 8, 10, of 
»hn, ix. This, at least, is remarkable, that 
it the cure of this blind man, nor that of the 
in6rm man, at the passover above a twelve- 
1 before at Jerusalem, was done in the sight 
i Scribes, Pharisees, chief priests, or rulers. 
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Nor was it without leaaon, that in the fermer part 
of his ministry h6 was caotioos of diowing faiinsdf 
to them to be the Messiah. But now that he was 
come to the last scene of bis life^ and that the 
passover was come, the appointed time wherein he 
was to ccnnplete the worl^ be came for, in his death 
and resurrection, lie does manj things in Jenta^ 
lem itself, before the free of the Scribes, Pbariases, 
and whole body of the Jewish nation, to maniftH 
himself to be the Messiah. And, asStLokeaaji^ 
' He taught daOy in the temple ; hot the drief 
priests, and the Scribes, and the chief of the peo- 
ple, sought to destroy him ; and could not fnA 
what they might do, tot all the people were my 
attenlife to hear him.' What he tanght we are 
not left to guess, by what we have found him eon- 
stantly preaching dsewheie ; but St Luke tdkoi^ 
chap. XX., ' He taught in the temple, and evange- 
lized;' or, as we translate it, 'preached Ae gos- 
pel :' which, as we ba?e showed, was the maUog 
known to them the good news of the kingdmn of 
the Messiah. And this we shall find he did, is 
what now remains of his history. 

98. In the first discourse, of his, which we find 
upon record after this, John, xii. 20, &c. he finns- 
tells bis crucifixion, and the belief of all sorts, both 
Jews and Gentiles, on him after that Whes^ 
upon the people say to him, ' We have heard, est 
of the law, that the Messiah abideth for ever; and 
how sayest thou, that the Son of man must hs 
lifted up P Who is this Son of man ?* In Ui • 
answer he plainly designs himself, under the name 
of Light ; which was what he had declared himsdf 
to them to be» the last time that they had seen him 
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in Jerusalem. For then^ at tbe feast of tabernacles, 
but six months before^ be tells them in the very 
place where he now is, viz. in the temple, ' I am 
tbe Light of the world ; whosoever foUows me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life :* as we may read, John, viii. 12, and ix. 5, 
be says, ' As long as I am in the world, I am the 
Light of the world.' But neither here, nor any- 
where else^ does he, even in these four or five last 
days of his life, (though he knew his hour was 
come, and was prepared for his death, and scru- 
pled not to manifest himself to the rulers of the 
Jews to be the Messiah, by doing miracles before 
them in the temple,) ever once in direct words own 
himself to the Jews to be the Messiah ; though by 
miracles, and other ways, he did everywhere make 
it known to them, so that it might be understood. 
This could not be without some reason ; and the 
preservation of his life, which he came now to Je- 
rusalem on purpose to lay down, could not be it. 
What other reason could it then be, but the same 
which had made him use caution in the former 
part of his ministry, so to conduct himself that 
he might do the work which he came for, and in 
all parts answer the character given of the Messiah 
in the law and the prophets ? He had fulfilled 
the time of his ministry, and now taught and did 
miracles openly in the temple, before the rulers 
and the people, not fearing to be seized : but he 
would not be seized for any thing that might make 
him a criminal to the government ; and therefore 
he avoided giving those, who in the division that 
was about him inclined towards him, occasion of 
tumult for his sake ; or to the Jews, his enemies, 
matter of just accusation against him out of his 
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own mouth, by professing himself to be the Mes- 
siah, the king of Israel, in direct words. It was 
enough, that by words and deeds be declared it so 
to them, that they could not but understand him ; 
which it is plain they did, Luke, xx* 16, 19 ; Matt, 
xxi. 45. But yet neither his actions, which were 
only doing of good , nor words, which were mys- 
tical and parabolical, (as we may see. Matt. xxi. 
and xxii., and the parallel places of Matthew and 
Luke,) nor any of his ways of making himself 
known to be the Messiah, could be brought in 
testimony, or urged against him, as opposite or 
dangerous to the government. This preserved him 
from being condemned as a malefactor, and pro- 
cured him a testimony from the Roman governor, 
his judge, that he was an innocent man, sacrificed 
to the envy of the Jewish nation. So that he 
avoided saying that he was the Messiah, that to 
those who could call to mind his life and death 
after his resurrection, he might the more clearly 
appear to be so. It is further to be remarked, that 
though he often appeals to the testimony of his 
miracles who he is, yet he never tells the Jews that 
he was born at Bethlehem, to remove the prejudice 
that lay against him, whilst he passed for a Gali- 
lean, and which was urged as a proof that he was 
not the Messiah, John, vii. 41, 42. The healing of 
the sick, and doing of good miraculously, could be 
no crime in him, nor accusation against him : but 
the naming of Bethlehem for his birth-place, might 
have wroup^bt as much upon the mind of Pilate a« 
it did on Herod's ; and have raised a suspicion in 
Pilate as prejudicial to our Saviour's innocence as 
Herod's was to the children bom there. His pre- 
tending to be born at Bethlehem, as it was liable 
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to be explained by the Jews, could not have failed 
to have met with a sinister interpretation in the 
Roman governor, and have rendered Jesus sus- 
pected of some criminal design against the govern- 
ment. And hence we see, that when Pilate asked 
him, ' Whence art thou P Jesus gave him no an- 
swer.* 

99. Whether our Saviour had not an eye to this 
straitness, this narrow room that was left to 
bis conduct, between the new converts and the 
captious Jews, when he says, ' I have a baptism 
to be baptized with ; and Trtog <rvvk')(o^aL, how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished,' I leave to 
be considered. * I am come to send fire on the 
earth,' says our Saviour ; ' and what if it be already 
kindled ?* that is, there begin already to be divi- 
sions about me/ and I have not the freedom, the 
latitude, to declare myself openly to be the Mes- 
siah ; though I am he, that must not be spoken out 
till after my death. My way to my throne is closely 
hedged in on every side, and much straitened, 
within which I must keep, till it bring me to my 
cross, in its due time and manner, so that it do 
not cut short the time, nor cross the end of mv 
ministry. 

100. And therefore to keep up this inoffensive 
character, and not to let it come within the reach 
of accident or calumny, he withdrew with his apos- 
tles out of the town every evening, and kept him- 
self retired out of the way. ' And in the daytime 
he was teaching in the temple, and every night he 

1 Vide John, vii. 12, 43, and ix. 16, and x. 19. 
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went oat, and abode in the mount that is called 
the Mount of Olives ;' that he might avoid all con- 
course to him in the night, and give no occasion of 
disturbance or suspicion of himself in that great 
conflux of the whole nation of the Jews, now as- 
sembled in Jerusalem at the passoven 

101. But to return to his preaching in the tem- 
ple. He bids them ' to believe in the ligbt whilst 
they have it :' * and he tells them, ' I am the light 
come into the world, that every one who believes 
in me should not remain in darkness.' Which 
believing in him, was the believing him to be the 
Meissiah, as I have elsewhere showed. The next 
day, he rebukes them for not having believed John 
the Baptist, who had testified that he was the Mes> 
siah : and then, in a parable, declares himsdf to 
be the Son of God, whom they should destroy; 
and that for it God would take away the kingdom 
of the Messiah from them, and give it to the Gen- 
tiles.* That they understood him thus is plain from 
liuke, XX. 16 : 'And when they heard it, they sakl, 
(iod forbid ;* and verse 19, * For they knew that be 
had spoken this parable against them.' 

102. Much to the same purpose was his next 
parable, concerning the kingdom of heaven. Matt 
xxii., that the Jews not accepting of the kingdom 
of the Messiah, to whom it was first offered, otfaen 
should be brought in. The Scribes and Pharisees 
and chief priests, not able to bear the declaration 
he made of himself to be the Messiah, (by his dis- 
courses and miracles before them, tfiwpodti^ hvriv, 

> John, xii. 36. * Matt. xx\ 
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John, xii. 37, which he had never done hefore,) im- 
patient of bis preaching and miracles, and being 
not able otherwise to stop the increase of his fol- 
lowers, (for, ' said the Pharisees among themselves. 
Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing ? Behold, the 
world is gone after him/ So that the ' chief priests, 
and the Scribes, and the chief of the people,) sought 
to destroy him,' the first day of his entrance into 
Jerusalem. The next day, again they were intent 
upon the same thing. And he taught in the tem- 
ple ; ' and the Scribes and the chief priests heard 
it, and sought how they might destroy him ; for 
they feared him, because all the people were asto- 
nished at his doctrine.' 

103. The next day but one, upon his telling them 
the kingdom of the Messiah should be taken from 
them, ' the chief priests and Scribes sought to lay 
hands on him the same hour ; and they feared the 
people,' Luke xx. If they had so great a desire to 
lay hold on him, why did they not ? They were 
the chief priests and the rulers, the men of power. 
The reason St. Luke plainly tells us in the next 
verse: 'And they watched him, and sent forth 
spies, which should feign themselves just men, that 
they might take hold of his words, that so they 
might deliver him into the power and authority of 
the governor.' They wanted matter of accusation 
against him to the power they were under : that they 
watched for, and that they would have been glad of, 
if they could have entangled him in his talk, as St. 
Matthew expresses it.* If they could have laid hold 
on any word that had dropped from him, that might 

> Chap. xxii. 

h2 
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have rendered him guilty or suspected to fhe Bomaii 

governor, that would have senred their tnm^ to have 

laid hold apon him, with hopes to destroy him : 

for their power not answering their malice,, they 

could not put him to death by their own authority, 

without the permission and assistance of the govei^ 

nor, as they confess, John, xviiL 31 :' It it not 

lawful for us to put any man to death/ This made 

them so earnest for a declaration in direct words 

from his own mouth, that he was the Mesnab* It 

was not that they would more have believed in bitt 

for such a declaration of himself, than they did for 

his miracles, or other ways of maldng bimsdf 

known, which it appears they understood well 

enough ; but they wanted plain direct words, such 

as might support an accusation, and be of weight 

before an heathen judge. This was the reasoin why 

they pressed him to speak out: 'Then came the 

Jews round about him, and said unto bim. How 

long dost thou hold us in suspense ? If thou he 

the Messiah, tell us plainly/* icap^ala\ that is, in 

direct words : for that St. John uses it in that seose* 

we may see chap. xi. 1 1 — 14 : * Jesus saith to them> 

Lazarus sleepeth.' His disciples said, ' If he 

sleeps, he shall do welL Howbeit, Jesus spake of 

his death; but they thought he had spoken cf 

taking of rest in sleep. Then said Jesus to than 

plainly ^7ra/$/9i7ff/a, Lazarus is dead.' Here we see 

what is meant by ira^ptfo'la, plain direct words* 

suqh as express the thing without a figure; and so 

they would have had Jesus pronounced himself to 

be the Messiah. And the same thing tbey preai 

again. Matt xvi. the high-priest adjuring him by 

the living God, to tell them whether he were the 

John, z. 
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Messiah^ the Son of God, as we shall have occasion 
to take notice by-and-by. 

104. This we may observe in the whole manage- 
ment of their design against his life. It turned 
upon this ; that they wanted and wished for a de- 
claration from him, in direct words, that he was 
the Messiah ; something from his own mouth, that 
might offend the Roman power, and render him 
criminal to Pilate. ' They asked him, saying. Mas- 
ter, we know that thou sayest and teachest rightly; 
neither acceptest thou the person of any, but 
teachest the way of God truly. Ts it lawful for us 
to give tribute to Caesar, or no ?' By this captious 
question they hoped to catch him, which way so- 
ever he answered ; for if he had said, they ought 
to pay tribute to Caesar, it would be plain he al- 
lowed their subjection to the Romans, and so in 
effect disowned himself to be their king and de- 
liverer ; whereby he would have contradicted what 
his carriage and doctrine seemed to aim at, the 
opinion that was spread amongst the people, that 
be was the Messiah. This would have quashed 
the hopes, and destroyed the faith of those who be- 
lieved on him, and have turned the ears and hearts 
of the people from him. If, on the other side, he 
answered No, it is not lawful to pay tribute to 
Caesar, they had had out of his own mouth 
wherewithal to condemn him before Pontius Pi- 
late. But St. Luke tells us, ' He perceived their 
craftiness, and said unto them. Why tempt 
ye me ?' that is, why do ye lay snares for me ? 
' Ye hypocrites, show me the tribute-money.* So 
it is. Matt. xxii. 19. ' Whose image and inscription 
has it? They said, Caesars. He said unto them, 
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Render, therefore, to Ceesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and to God the things that are God's.' 
By the wisdom and caution of which anexpected 
answer, he defeated their whole design. ' And 
they could not take hold of his words before the 
people; and they marvelled at his answer, and 
held their peace/ Luke, xx. 26 ; * and leaving bim, 
they departed/ Matt. xxii. 22. 

105. He having, by this reply, (and what he an- 
swered to the Sadducees concerning the resurrec- 
tion, and to the lawyer about the first command- 
ment, Mark, xii.,) answered so little to their satis- 
faction or advantage, they durst ask him no more 
questions any of them. And now their months 
being stopped, he himself begins to question them 
about the Messiah, asking the Pharisees, Matt, 
xxii. ' What think ye of the Messiah, whose Son 
is he ? They say unto him the Son of David :* 
wherein, though they answered right, yet he shows 
them, in the following words, that however they 
pretended to be studiers and teachers of the law, 
yet they understood not clearly the Scriptures con- 
cerning the Messiah ; and thereupon he sharply 
rebukes their hypocrisy, vanity, pride, malice, co- 
vetousness, and ignorance ; and particularly tells 
them, ' Ye shut up the kingdom of heaven ag^nst 
men; for ye neither go in yourselves, nor suffer 
ye them that are entering, to go in.* Whereby be 
plainly declares to them, that the Messiah was 
come, and his kingdom began ; but that they re- 
fused to believe in him themselves, and did all 
they could to hinder others from believing in him, 
as is manifest throughout the New Testament; 
the history whereof sufficiently explains what is 
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meant here by the ' kingdom of heaven,* which the 
Scribes and Pharisees would neither go into them- 
aelvesy nor suffer others to enter into. And they 
Donld not choose but understand him, though he 
Darned not himself in the case. 

106. Provoked anew by his rebukes, they get 
presently to council: 'Then assembled together 
the chief priests, and the Scribes, and the elders 
of the people, unto the palace of the high-priest, 
who was called Caiaphas, and consulted that they 
might take Jesus by subtilty, and kill him. But 
they said. Not on the feast-day, lest there be an 
aproar among the people. For they feared the 
people,* says, St Luke, chap. xxii. Having in the 
night got Jesus into their hands, by the treachery 
of Jadas, they presently led him away, bound, to 
Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, the high- 
priest, who probably having examined him, and 
getting nothing out of him for his purpose, sends 
him away to Caiaphas, where the chief priests, the 
Scribes, and the elders were assembled, John, xviii. 
19, 20 : ' The high-priest then asked Jesus of his 
disciples and of his doctrine. Jesus answered 
him, I spake openly to the world ; I ever taught 
in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither the 
Jews always resort ; and in secret have I said no- 
thing/ A proof that he had not in private to his 
disciples declared himself in express words to be 
the Messiah, the Prince. But he goes on. ' Why 
askest thou me P* Ask Judas, who has been always 
with me. ' Ask them who heard me what I have 
said onto them ; behold, they know what I said.' 
Our Saviour, we see, here warily declines, for the 
reasons above mentioned, all discourse of his doc- 
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trine. The sanhedrim^ Matt, xxvi., * sought false 
witness against him ;' but when they found none 
that were sufficient^ or came up to the point they 
desired, which was to have something against him 
to take away his life ; (for so I think the words 
laai and \ari mean, Mark, xiv. 6%, 59 ;) they try 
again what they can get out of him himself, con- 
cerning his being the Messiah ; which if he owned 
in express words, they thought they should have 
enough against him at the tribunal of the Roman 
governor, to make him Icbscb majestatis reum, and 
so to take away his life. They therefore say to 
him, Luke, xxii. 67 : 'If thou be the Messiah, 
tell us :* nay, as St. Matthew hath it, the high- 
priest adjures him by the living God to tell them 
whether he were the Messiah. To which our Sa- 
viour replies : 'If I tell you, ye will not believe; 
and if I ask you, ye will not answer me, nor let me 
go.' If I tell you, and prove to you, by the testi- 
mony given of me from heaven, and by the works 
that I have done among you, you will not believe 
in me, that I am the Messiah : or, if I should ask 
you where the Messiah is to be born, and what 
state he should come in, how he should appear, 
and other things that you think in me not recon- 
cilable with the Messiah ; you will not answer 
me, and let me go, as one that has no pretence to 
be the Messiah, and you are not afraid should be 
received for such. But yet I tell you, ' hereafter 
shall the Son of man sit on the right hand of the 
power of God,' verse 70. Then said they all, ' Art 
thou then the Son of God ? And he said unto 
them, Ye say that I am.' By which discourse 
with them, related at large here by St. Luke, it is 
plain, that the answer of our Saviour, set down bj 
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St. Matthew^ chap. xxvi. 64^ in these i^ords^ ' Thou 
hast said ;' and hy St. Mark^ chap. xvi. 62^ in these, 
' I am ;' is an answer only to this question, ' Art 
thou then the Son of God T and not to that other, 
* Art thou the Messiah V which preceded, and he 
had answered to hefore; though Matthew and 
Mark^ contracting the story, set them down to- 
gether, as if making hut one question, omit- 
ting all the intervening discourse; whereas it is 
plain, out of St. Luke, that they were two distinct 
questions, to which Jesus gave two distinct an- 
swers : in the first whereof he, according to his usual 
caution, declined saying in plain express words 
that he was the Messiah ; though in the latter he 
owned himself to he the Son of God : which, 
though they, heing Jews, understood to signify the 
Messiah, yet he knew could be no legal or weighty 
accusation against him before a heathen ; and so it 
proved : for upon his answering to their question, 
' Art thou then the Son of God ? Ye say that I 
am ;' they cry out, ' What need we any further 
witnesses? For we ourselves have heard out of 
his own mouth :' and so thinking they had enough 
against him, they hurry him away to Pilate. Pilate 
asking them, ' What accusation bring you against 
this man ? they answered and said. If he were 
not a malefactor, we would not have delivered him 
up unto thee.' Then said Pilate unto them, * Take 
ye him, and judge him according to your law.'* 
But this would not serve their turn, who aimed at 
his life, and would be satisfied with nothing else. 
The Jews, therefore, said unto him, ' It is not law- 
ful for us to put any man to death.' And this was 

* John, zviii. 
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also, ' that the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled 
which he spake, signifying what death he should 
die.' Pursuing, therefore, their design, of making 
him appear to Pontius Pilate guilty of treason 
against Caesar, ' they began to accuse him, saying. 
We found this fellow perverting the nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Caesar ; saying, that 
he himself is the Messiah, the king :' all which 
were inferences of theirs from his saying, he was 
the ' Son of God ;' which Pontius Pilate finding, 
(for it is consonant that he examined them to the 
precise words he had said,) their accusation had no 
weight with him. However, the name of king 
being suggested against Jesus, he thought hinndf 
concerned to search it to the bottom. ' Then Pilate 
entered again into the judgment-hall, and called 
Jesus, and said unto him. Art thou the king of the 
Jews P Jesus answered him, Sayest thon this of 
thyself, or did others tell it thee of me ? Pilate 
answered, Am I a Jew P Thine own nation and 
the chief-priests have delivered thee unto me : what 
hast thou done P Jesus answered, My kingdom is not 
of this world : if my kingdom were of this world then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be deli- 
vered to the Jews P But my kingdom is not from 
hence. Pilate, therefore, said unto him. Art thon a 
king then P Jesus answered. Thou sayest that I am a 
king : for this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness to 
the truth : every one that is of the truth heareth mf 
voice.* 

107. In this dialogue between our Saviour and 
Pilate we may observe, l,That being asked, whether 
he were the king of the Jews, he answers so, that 
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though he deny it not, yet he ayoided giving the 
least umhrage, that he had any design upon the 
government ; for, though he allows himself to be a 
Ungy J^$ to obviate any suspicion^ be tells Pilate, 
' his kingdom is not of this world ;' and evidences 
it by this, that if he had pretended to any title to 
that country, his followers, which were not a few, 
and were forward enough to believe him their king, 
would have fought for him, if he had had a mind 
to set himself up by force, or his kingdom were so 
to be erected. 'But my kingdom,' says he, Ms 
not from hence ;* is not of this fashion, or of this 
place. 2. Pilate, being by his words and circum- 
stances satisfied that he laid no claim to his pro- 
▼ince» or meant any disturbance of the government, 
was yet a little surprised to hear a man, in that 
poor garb, without retinue, or so much as a servant 
or a friend, own himself to be a king ; and there- 
fore asks him, with some kind of wonder, 'Art 
thou a king, then P' 3. That our Saviour declares, 
that his great business into the world was, to testify 
and make good this great truth, that he was a king ; 
that is, in other words, that he was the Messiah. 
4. That whoever were followers of the truth, and 
got into the way of truth and happiness, received 
this doctrine concerning him, viz., that he was 
liah, their king. 



108. Pilate being thus satisfied that he neither 
meant, nor could there arise any harm from bis 
pretence, whatever it was, to be a king, tells the 
Jews, ' I find no fault in this man :' but the Jews 
were the more fierce, saying, ' He stirreth up the 
people to sedition, by his preaching through all 
Jewry^ begining from Galilee to this place :' and 
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then Pilate, leaniing that be was of Galilee, Herad't 
jurisdiction, sent him to Herod ; to whom also 
'■ the chief priests^and Scribes vehemently aoenaed 
him.' Herod finding all their accnsationB either 
false or friyoloos, thought onr Savioor a bare ob^ 
ject of contempt; and so tnming him only into 
ridicule, sent him back to Pilate ; who calling onlo 
him the chief priests, and the mien, and the peo^ 
pie, said unto them, ' Ye bare brought this maa 
unto me as one that perverteth the people ; and 
behold, I have examined him before yoo, have 
found no fault. in this man, touching these thiagi 
whereof ye accuse him ; no, nor yet Herod; fori 
sent you to him ; and so nothing worthy of death 
is done by him ^ and therefore, he would have n^ 
leased him ; * for he knew the chief prieata had 
delivered him through envy.' And when they 
demanded Barabbas to be released ; but as for 
Jesus, cried. Crucify him, ' Pilate said unto then 
the third time. Why ? What evil hath he done? 
I have found no cause of death in him : I will 
therefore chastise him, and let^him go.' 

109. We may observe in all this whole prosecu- 
tion of the Jews, that they would fain have got it 
out of Jesus's own mouth, in express words, that he 
was the Messiah; which not being able to do wl& 
all their art and endeavour, all the rest that they 
could allege against him not amounting to a 
proof before Pilate, that he claimed to be king of 
the Jews, or that he had caused or done anything 
towards a mutiny or insurrection among the peo* 
pie, (for upon these two, as we see, their whob 
charge turned,) Pilate again and again pronoonced 
him innocent ; for so he did a fourth and a f ftb- 
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time, bringing bim out to them after he had 
whipped him. And after all, ' When Pilate saw 
that be could prevail nothing, but that rather a 
tomult was made, he took water, and washed his 
hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent 
of the blood of this just man ; see you to it.' Which 
gives us a clear reason of the cautious and wary 
conduct of our Saviour, in not declaring himself, 
in the whole course of his ministry, so much as to 
his disciples, much less to the multitude or the 
rulers of the Jews, in express words, to be the 
Messiah, the king; and why he kept himself always 
in prophetical or parabolical terms, (he and his 
disciples preaching only the kingdom of God, 
that is, of the Messiah, to be come,) and left to his 
miracles to declare who he was ; though this was 
the truth which he came into the world, as he says 
himself, to testify, and which his disciples were to 
believe. 

110. When Pilate, satisfied of his innocence, 
would have released him ; and the Jews persisted 
to cry out, ' Crucify him, crucify him, Pilate says 
to them, take ye him yourselves, and crucify him ; 
for I do "not find any fault in him.' The Jews 
then, since they could not make him a state-crimi- 
nal, by alleging his saying that he was the Son of 
God ; say, by their law, it was a capital crime. 
The Jews answered to Pilate, * We have a law, and 
by our law he ought to die, because he made him- 
self the Son of God ;' that is, because, by saying 
he is the Son of God, he has made himself the 
Messiah, the prophet which was to come : for we 
find no other law but that against false prophets, 
Deut. xviii. 20, whereby ' making himself the Sou 
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of God' daaenred daatk Afker thto Flkle wwfte 
more dettroot to rebate him, ' But the Javra cried 
oat» eaying, If thoa let this man gif^ tboa art aoC 
Ccear's frieiid; whoeoe?er maketh hfrnedf a Hag, 
■peaketb against C«aar/ Hefe we eee the atnei 
of their charge agaimt Jeeoa» whereh j Aej hoped 
to take away hie life, liz. that he 'made UaMV 
king/ We eee alao upon what fhej gimmded tbfi 
accufation, r\z., becaaee he had owned Mmaelf le 
be'tbeSonofOodf for he had, in their beari^b 
nerer made or profeeeed himedf to be a king. We 
see here likewise the reason why fhej weie ao d^ 
sirens to draw, from his own mondi, a eooftsaioi^ 
in express words, that he was the Messiah, fli^ 
that they might hare what might be a dear pMf 
that he did so. And last of all, we see tbe nasflU 
why, though in expressions which they mdeiiieiod, 
be owned himself to them to be the Messiah, yet 
he avoided declaring it to them in each words as 
might look criminal at Pilate's tribunaL He 
owned himself to be the Meesiah plainly to tbe 
understanding of ttie Jews ; but In ways that eooU 
not, to the understanding of Pilate, make It qipear 
that he had laid claim to tbe kingdom of JodeatCr' 
went about to make himself king of that eomitiy. 
But whether bis saying that be was ' the Boo ef 
God; was criminal by their law, that Pilate^tioablsd 
not himself about 

111. He that consldeis what Tadtos, Soeteoin^ 
Seneca, de Benef. lib. iiL c. 26, say of Tiberfam eirf 
bis reign, will find bow necessary it was Ibr ear 
Sa?iour, if be would not die as a criminal and a 
traitor, to take great heed to his words and aetisai» 
that be did or said not any thing that migbt be 
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offensive^ or give the least umbrage to the Roman 
gOTernment. It behoved an innocent man, who 
was taken notice of for something extraordinary in 
him, to be very wary> under a jealous and cruel 
prince, who encouraged informations, and filled his 
reign with executions for treason; under whom 
wofds spoken innocently, or in jest, if they could 
be misconstrued, were made treason, and prose- 
cated with a rigour that made it always the same 
thing to be accused and condemned. And there- 
fore we see, that when the Jews told Pilate, that he 
should not be a friend to Cesar if he let Jesus go, 
(for that whoever made himself king, was a rebel 
against Caesar,) he asks them no more whether 
they would take Barabbas, and spare Jesus, but 
(though ag^nst his conscience) gives him up to 
death, to secure his own head. 

112. One thing more there is, that gives us light 
into this wise* and necessarily cautious manage- 
ment of himself, which manifestly agrees with it, 
and makes a part of it ; and that is, the choice of 
•his apostles, exactly suited to the design and fore- 
sight of the necessity of keeping the declaration of 



1 On questions of this kind there is always some inconsistency 
in the language of the best of men. Considering Christ to be 
die Messiah it is exceedingly unnecessary, to say no more of it, 
to tpaik of the wisdom of hiis conduct ; for, who can doubt it ? 
To be the Christ, the Sent, the Anointed of God, implies wis- 
dom, and goodness, and every excellent attribute ; and we seem 
as if desirous to prove to ouxselves that he was the Christ, when 
we praise him as we would a Socrates, a Plato, or a JVlilton. 
Thore is a want of wisdom in attempting to assign the why and 
the wherefore in speaking of divine things. Whatever God 
does, we mav, for that very reason, be satisfied is wisest and 
bctt ; bat why it should be so, we neither know nor can know. 
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the kingdom of the Messiah, which was now ex*- 
pected, within certain general terms during his lai: 
nistry : it was not fit to open himself too plainly or 
forwardly to the heady Jews^that he himself was As 
Messiah ; that was to he left to he found out hy the 
observation of those who would attend to the pi- 
rity of his life, the testimony of his miracles^ voA 
the conformity of all with the predictions oonoeiis- 
ing him ; by these marks, those he liyed amongsk 
were to find it out, without an express promnlga" 
tion that he was the Messiah, till after his deadi: 
His kingdom was to be opened to them by dqpeei, 
as well to prepare them to receire it, as to enable 
him to be long enough amongst them, to perfom 
what was the work of the Messiah to be done, and 
fulfil all those several parts of what was foretold of 
him in the Old Testament, and we see applied t» 
him in the New. 

1 13. The Jews had no other thoughts of their 
Messiah, but of a mighty temporal prince, that 
should raise their nation into a higher degree of 
power, dominion, and prosperity than ever it had 
enjoyed. They were filled with the expectation. of 
a glorious earthly kingdom. It was not therefore 
for a poor man, the son of a carpenter, and (as they 
thought) bom in Galilee, to pretend to it. None 
of the Jews, no not his disciples, could have hone 
this, if he had expressly avowed this at first, and 
began his preaching, and the opening of his king* 
dom this way ; especially if he had added to it, 
that in a year or two he should die an ignominkMi 
death upon the cross. They are therefore pre- 
pared for the truth by degrees. First, John the 
Baptist tells them, * The kingdom of God (a name 
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by which the Jews called the kingdom of the 
Messiah) is at hand.' Then our Saviour comes^ 
and he tells them of the kingdom of God, some- 
times that it is at hand, and upon some occasions, 
that it is come ; hut says, in his public preaching, 
little or nothing of himself. Then come the apos- 
tles and evangelists after his death, and they in 
express words teach what his birth, life, and 
doctrine had done before, and had prepared 
the well-disposed to receive; viz. that Jesus is the 
Messiah. 

114. To this design and method of publishing 
the gospel, was the choice of the apostles exactly 
aidjasted ; a company of poor, ignorant, illiterate 
men, who, as Christ himself tells us, were not of 
the wise and prudent men of the world ; they were 
in that respect but mere children. These, con- 
vinced by the miracles they saw him daily do, and 
the unhlamable life he led, might be disposed to 
believe him to be the Messiah ; and though they 
with others expected a temporal kingdom on earth, 
might yet rest satisfied in the truth of their master 
(who had honoured them with being near his per- 
son) that it would come, without being too inquisi- 
tive after the time, manner, or seat of his kingdom ; 
as men of letters,* more studied in their rabbins. 



1 Had God disposed things differently, and made choice of 
men of letters, I hope our piety would have taught us sufficient 
meekness to discover equal wisdom in the selection. For what, 
after all, is the knowledge of the most profound philosopher, 
when he comes to consider the counsels and actions of the Al- 
miglity ? In these attempts to explain the motives of our Sa- 
viour, further than they appear in Scripture, — which, however, 
is common to Locke with the most distinguished divines, — I 

I 
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or men of business, more versed in the w* 
would have been forward to have been, 
great or wise in knowledge or ways of the w* 
would hardly have been kept from prying i 
narrowly into his design and conduct, or 1 
questioning him about the ways and measure 
would take for ascending the throne; and ^ 
means were to be used towards it, and when 
should in earnest set about it Abler mer 
higher births or thoughts, * would hardly have 1 
hindered from whispering, at least to their fn< 
and relations, that their Master was the Mess 
and that though he concealed himself to a fit 
portunity, and till things were ripe for it, yet 
should ere long see him break out of his obscu 
cast off the cloud, and declare himself, as he 
king of Israel. But the ignorance and low 
of these poor men made them, of another ten 
They went along in an implicit trust on 
punctually keeping to his commands, and no 

discover a want of that humility which should be the gu 
spirit in all religious invebtigations.—'ED. 

' lliis appears but very poor reasoning to me. Men of 
tlioughts, which not always accompany high birth, would d 
less have learned of their Divine Master the necessity of 
dience. If low thoughts mean, as I suppose they do, com 
obscure, and incorrect thoughts, '^ high thoughts** mu 
such as approach nearer to truth and virtue; and the pos 
o{ such thoughts would be so much the further from any u 
action. But the truth appears to be, that our Saviour cho 
apostles because their thoughts were high; that is, pure 
nearer heaven, than those occupying the heads of ordinar} 
of business, or even of statesmen. Like the patriarch of 
they were, perhaps, accustomed to meditate in the fields at 
tide ; and He who searches all hearts knew to what heights 
contemplations soared. Poor they were — but the absen 
gold and silver makes a man neither high nor low ; bi 
thoughts upon which his soul habitually feeds. — £d. 
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ceeding his commission. When he sent them to 
preach the gospel, he hid them preach the ' king- 
dom of God* to he at hand; and that they did, 
without heing more particular than he had ordered, 
or mixing their own prudence with his commands, to 
promote the kingdom of the Messiah. They preach- 
ed it without giving out, or so much as intimat- 
ing that their master was he ; which men of another 
condition, and an higher education, would scarce 
have forborne to have done. When he asked them 
who they thought him to he, and Peter answered, 
• The Messiah, the Son of God,* he plainly shows, 
by the following words, that he himself had not 
told them so ; and at the same time, forbids them 
to tell this their opinion of him to any body. How 
obedient they were to him in this, we may not only 
conclude from the silence of the evangelists con- 
cerning any such thing published by them any-> 
where before his death, but from the exact obe- 
dience three of them paid to a like command of 
his. He takes Peter, James, and John into a 
mountain, and there Moses and Elias coming to 
him, he is transfigured before them : he charges 
them, saying, ' See that ye tell no man what ye 
have seen, till the Son of man shall be risen from 
the dead.' And St Luke tells us, what punctual 
observers they were of his orders in this case : 
'They kept it close, and told no man, in those 
days, any of those things which they had seen.' * 

116. Whether twelve other men, of quicker 
parts, and of a station or breeding which might 
have given them any opinion of themselves or their 

1 Luke, ix. 36. 

I -2 
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own abilities, would have been so easily kept from 
meddling beyond just what was prescribed them, 
in a matter they had so much interest in ; and have 
said nothing of what they might in human pru- 
dence have thought would have contributed to 
their master's reputation, and made way for his 
advancement to his kingdom, I leave to be con- 
sidered. And it may suggest matter of medita- 
tion, whether St. Paul was not, for this reason, by 
his learning, parts, and warmer temper, better fitted 
for an apostle after, than during our Saviour's 
ministry; and therefore, though a chosen vessel, 
was not by the divine wisdom called till after 
Christ's resurrection. I offer this only as a subject 
of magnifying the admirable contrivance of the 
divine wisdom, in the whole work of our redemp- 
tion, as far as we are able to trace it by the foot- 
steps which God hath made visible to human rea- 
son. For though it be as easy to omnipotent 
Power to do all things by an immediate overruling 
will, and so to make any instruments work, even 
contrary to their natures, in subserviency to his 
ends ; yet his wisdom is not usually at the expense 
of miracles, (if I may so say,) but only in cases 
that require them, for the evidencing of some reve- 
lation or mission to be from him. He does con- 
stantly (unless where the confirmation of some 
truth requires it otherwise) bring about his par- 
poses by means operating according to their na- 
tures. If it were not so, the course and evidence 
of things would be confounded ; miracles would 
lose their name and force, and there could be no 
distinction between natural and supernatural. 

1 ] 6. There had been no room left to see and ad- 
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mire the wisdom, as well as innocence, of our Sa- 
viour, if he had rashly everywhere exposed him- 
self to the fury of the Jews, and had always been 
preserved by a miraculous suspension of their 
malice, or a miraculous rescuing him out of their 
hands. It was enough for him once to escape from 
the men of Nazareth, who were going to throw him 
down a precipice, for him never to preach to them 
again. Our Saviour had multitudes that followed 
him for the loaves, who barely seeing the miracles 
that he did, would have made him king. If to the 
miracles he did, he had openly added, in express 
words, that he was the Messiah, and the king they 
expected to deliver them, he would have had more 
followers, and warmer in the cause, and readier to 
set him up at the head of a tumult. These, indeed, 
God, by a miraculous influence, might have hin- 
dered from any such attempt; but then posterity 
could not have believed that the nation of the Jews 
did at that time expect the Messiah, their king and 
deliverer, or that Jesus, who declared himself to be 
that king deliverer, showed any miracles amongst 
them, to convince them of it ; or did any thing worthy 
to make him be credited or received. If he had gone 
about preaching to the multitude which he drew 
after him, that he was the 'Messiah, the king of 
Israel,* and this had been evidenced to Pilate, God 
could indeed, by a supernatural influence upon his 
mind, have made Pilate pronounce him innocent, 
and not condemn him as a malefactor, who had 
openly, for three years together, preached sedition 
to the people, and endeavoured to persuade them 
that he was the ' Messiah, their king,' of the blood 
royal of David come to deliver them. But then I 
ask, whether posterity would not either have sus- 
pected the story, or that some art had been u^^d \.o 
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gain that testimony from Pilate P Because he could 
not ( for nothing) have been so favourable to Jesus, 
as to be willing to release so turbulent and sedi- 
tious a man, to declare him innocent, and to cast 
the blame and guilt of his death, as unjust, upon 
the envy of the Jews. 

117. But now the malice of the chief priests, 
Scribes, and Pharisees ; the headiness of the mob, 
animated with hopes, and raised with miracles; 
Judas s treachery, and Pilate's care of his govern- 
ment, and of the peace of his province, all working 
naturally as they should ; Jesus, by the admirable 
wariness of his carnage, and an extraordinary wis- 
dom visible in his whole conduct, weathers all these 
difficulties, does the work he comes for, uninter- 
ruptedly goes about preaching his full appointed 
time, sufficiently manifests himself to be the Mes- 
siah in all the particulars the Scriptures had fore- 
told of him; and when his hour is come, suffers 
death ; but is acknowledged, both by Judas that be- 
trayed and Pilate that condemned him, to die in- 
nocent. For, to use his own words, * Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved the Messiah to suffer.' 
And of his whole conduct we have a reason and 
clear resolution in those words to St. Peter, Matt 
xxvi. * Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to 
my Father, and he shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels ? But how then 
shall the Scripture be fulfilled, that thus it must 
be?' 

118. Having this clue to guide us, let us now 
observe how our Saviour's preaching and conduct 
comported with it in the last scene of his life. How 
cautious he had been in the former part of his minis- 
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try, we have already observed. We never find him 
to use the name of the Messiah but once, till he 
now came to Jerusalem, this last passover. Before 
this, his preaching and miracles were less at Jeru- 
salem (where he used to make but very short stays) 
than anywhere else; but now he comes six days 
before the feast, and is every day in the temple 
teaching: ; and there publicly heals the blind and 
the lame, in the presence of the Scribes, Pharisees, 
and chief priests. The time of his ministry draw- 
ing to an end, and his hour coming, he cared not 
how much the chief priests, eldei*s, rulers, and the 
sanhedrim were provoked against him by his doc- 
trine and miracles ; he was as open and bold in his 
preaching, and doing the works of the Messiah 
now, at Jerusalem, and in the sight of the rulers 
and of all the people, as he had been before cau- 
tions and reserved there, and careful to be little 
taken notice of in that place, and not to come in 
their way more than needs. All that he now took 
care of was, not what they should think of him, or 
design against him, (for he knew they would seize 
liim,) but to say or do nothing that might be a just 
matter of accusation against him, or render him 
criminal to the governor. But as for the grandees 
<>f the Jewish nation, he spares them not, but 
sharply now reprehends their miscarriages publicly 
in the temple, where he calls them, more than once, 
hypocrites, as is to be seen Matt, xxiii. ; and con- 
cludes all with no softer a compellation than * ser- 
pents' and * generation of vipers.* 

119. After this severe reproof of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, being retired with his disciples into the 
Mount of Olives, over against the temple, and there 
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foretelling the destruction of it, his disciples ask 
him. Matt. xxiv. 'When it should be, and what 
should be the signs of his coming ?* He says to 
them, ■* Take heed that no man deceive you : for 
many shall come in my name ;' that is, taking on 
them the name apd dignity of the Messiah, which 
is only mine ; saying, ' I am the Messiah, and shall 
deceive many.' But be not you by them misled, 
nor by persecution driven away from this funda- 
mental truth — that I am the Messiah ; ' for many 
shall be scandalized,' and apostatize, ' but he that 
endures to the end, the same shall be saved : and 
this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world ; that is, the good news of me, the Mes- 
siah, and my kingdom, shall be spread through 
the world. This was the great and only point of 
belief they were warned to stick to ; and this is in- 
culcated again, ver. 23 — 26, and Mark xiii.21 — 23, 
with this emphatical application to them in both 
these evangelists: 'Behold, I have told you before- 
hand ;' remember ye are forewarned. 

120. This was in his answer to the apostles' in- 
quiry concerning his ' coming, and the end of 
the world ;' for so we translate r^c er/ivrcXctac r6 
alCjvoQ ; we must understand the disciples here to 
put their question according to the notion and 
way of speaking of the Jews. For they had two 
worlds, as we translate it, 6 vvv aiuiv 19 6 ^eXXfe»K 
niG)v ; the ' present world,' and the ' world to 
come.' The kingdom of God, as they called it, or 
the time of the Messiah, they called h fieXKwv aiuv, 
* the world to come,' which they believed was to 
put an end to * this world :' and that then the 
just should be raised from the dead to enjoy in 
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that new world, a happy eternity with those of the 
Jewish nation who should be then living. 

121. These two things, viz, the visible and pow- 
erful appearance of his kingdom, and the end of 
the world, being confounded in the apostles' ques- 
tion, our Saviour does not separate them, nor dis- 
tinctly reply to them apart ; but leaving the in- 
quirers in the common opinion, answers at once 
concerning his coming to take vengeance of the 
Jewish nation, and put an end to their church, 
worship, and commonwealth ; which was their 
6 vvv aiciii/, present world, which they counted 
should last till the Messiah came : and so it did, 
and then had an end put to it. And to this he 
joins his last coming to judgment, in the glory of 
his Father, to put a final end to this world, and all 
the dispensation belonging to the posterity of 
Adam upon earth. This joining them together 
made his answer obscure, and hard to be under- 
stood by them then ; nor was it safe for him to 
speak plainer of his kingdom, and the destruction 
of Jerusalem, unless he had a mind to be accused 
for having designs against the government. For 
Judas was amongst them : and whether no other 
but his apostles were comprehended under the 
name of his disciples, who were with him at this 
time, one cannot determine. Our Saviour there- 
fore speaks of his kingdom in no other style but 
that which he had all along hitherto used, viz. 
* The kingdom of God :' 'When you see these things 
come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God is 
nigh at hand.' And continuing on his discourse 
with them, he has the same expression. Matt. xxv. 
I : ' Then the kingdom of heaven shall be like 
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unto ten virgins.' At the end of the following pa- 
rable of the talents, he adds, verse 31:' When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
the throne of his glory, and before him shall be 
gathered all the nations. And he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, and the goats on his left 
Then shall the King say,' &c. Here he describes 
to his disciples the appearance of his kingdom, 
wherein he will show himself a King in glory upon 
his throne ; but this in such a way, and so remote, 
and so unintelligible to a heathen magistrate, that 
if it had been alleged against him, it would have 
seemed rather the dream of a crazy brain, than the 
contrivance of an ambitious or dangerous man de- 
signing against the government: the way of ex- 
pressing what he meant being in the prophetic 
style ; which is seldom so plain as to be under- 
stood, till accomplished. It is plain that his dis- 
ciples themselves comprehended not what kingdom 
he here spoke of, from their question to him after 
his resurrection, ' Wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom of Israel ?' 

122. Having finished these discourses, he takes 
order for the passover, and eats it with his disci- 
ples ; and at supper tells them, that one of them 
should betray him ; and adds, * I tell it you now, 
before it come, that when it is come to pass, you 
may know that I am.' He does not say out, the 
Messiah : Judas should not have that to say 
against him if he would ; though that be the sense 
in which he uses this expression, lyw clfu, more 
than once. And that this is the meaning of it 
is clear from Mark, xii. 6 ; Luke, xxi. 8 ; in both 
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which evangelists the words are, ' For many shall 
come in my name, saying/ cyo) Eifii, ' I am :' the 
meaning whereof we shall find explained in the 
parallel place of St. Matthew, chapter xxiv. 5, ' For 
many shall come in my name, saying,' kyh> eifii 6 
Xpi^ig, ' I am the Messiah.' Here in this place of 
John^xiii. Jesus foretells what should happen to him ; 
Tiz. that he should be betrayed by Judas; adding this 
prediction to the many other particulars of his death 
and suffering, which he had at other times foretold to 
them. And here he tells them the reason of these his 
predictions, viz. that afterwards they might be a con- 
firmation to their faith. And what was it that he 
would have them believe, and be confirmed in the 
belief of? Nothing but this, on cyw cl/xi, that he 
was the Messiah. The same reason he gives, John, 
xiii. 28 : ' You have heard, how I said unto you, 
I go away, and come again unto you : and now I 
have told you before it come to pass, that when it 
is come to pass, ye might believe.* 

123. When Judas had left them, and was gone 
out he talks a little freer to them of his glory 
and of his kingdom, than ever he had done before. 
For now he speaks plainly o€ himself, and of his 
kingdom, John, xiii. * Therefore, when he (Judas) 
was gone out, Jesus said. Now is the Son of man 
glorified, and God is also glorified in him. And 
if God be glorified in bini, God shall also glorify 
him in himself, and shall straightway glorify him.' 
And Luke, xxii. ' And I will appoint unto you a 
kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto me ; 
that ye may eat and drink with me at my table in 
my kingdom.' Though he has everywhere all 
along through his ministry preached the ' gospel 
of the kingdom,' and nothing else but that and re- 
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pentance, and the doUes of a good life; yet it 
has been always * the kingdom of God/ and 'the 
kingdom of heaven :' and I do not remember that 
anywhere, till now, he nses any sach expressicm, 
as my kingdom. Bnt here now he speaks in the 
first person, ' I will appoint you a kingdom;' 
and ' in my kingdom ;* and this we see is only to 
the eleven, now Judas was gone from them. 

124. With these el^ven^ whom he was now jost 
leaving, he has a long discoorse tQ comfort them for 
their loss of him, and to prepare them for the pem- 
cation of the world, and to exhort them to keep his 
commandments, and to love one another. And heie 
one may expect all the articles of faith should he 
laid down plainly, if any thing else were required 
of them to beliere, but what he had taught them, 
and they believed already; viz. ' That he was the 
Messiah,' John, xiv. 1. < Ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me,' verse 29. * I have told you before 
it come to pass, that when it is comej to pass ye 
may believe.' It is believing on him, without any 
thing else, John, xvi. 31 : 'Jesus answered them, 
Do you now believe?' This was in answer to 
their professing, verse 30, ' Now are we sure that 
thou knowest all things, and needest not that any 
man should ask thee : by this we believe that thoa 
comest forth from God.' John, xvii. 20: ' Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also whieh 
shall believe on me through their word.' All that 
is spoke of ' believing,' in this his last sermon to 
them, is only ' believing on him,' or believing that 
' he came from God ;' which was no othec than be- 
lieving him to be the Messiah. 

126. Indeed, John, xiv., our Saviour tells Phi- 
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lip, ' He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father;* 
and adds, ' Believest thou not that I am in the Fa- 
ther, and the Father in me ? The words that I speak 
unto you, I speak not of myself ; but the Father that 
dwelieth in me, he doth the works/ Which being in 
answer to Philip's words, verse 9, ' Show us the Fa- 
ther,* seem to import thus much : * No man hath 
seen God at any time,* he is known only by his 
works. And that he is my Father, and I the Son 
of God, — that is, the Messiah, — you may know by 
the works I have done ; which it is impossible I 
could do of myself, but by the union I have with 
God my Father. For that by being *in God' 
and ' God in him,* he signifies such an union with 
God, that God operates in him, and by him, appears 
not only by the words above cited, out of verse 10; 
(which can scarce otherwise be made coherent 
sense ;) but also from the same phrase used again 
by our Saviour presently after, verse 20 : 'At that 
day,' viz. after his resurrection, when they should 
see bim again, ' ye shall know that I am in my 
Father, and you in me, and I in you ;' that is, by 
the works I shall enable you to do, through a 
power I have received from the Father: which 
whoever sees me do, must acknowledge the Father 
to be in me ; and whoever sees you do, must ac- 
knowledge me to be in you. And therefore he 
says, verse 12, 'Verily, verily I say unto you, he 
that believeth on me, th^ works that I do shall he 
also do, because I go unto my Father.* Though I 
go away, yet I shall be in you who believe in me ; 
and ye shall be enabled to do miracles also for the 
carrying on of my kingdom, as I have done : that 
it may be manifested to others, that you are sent 
by me, as I have evidenced to you that I am sent 
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by the Father ; and hence it is that he says, in the 
immediate preceding verse 11, ' Believe me that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me ; if not, 
believe me for the sake of the works themselves.' 
Let the works that I have done convince you that 
I am sent by the Father, that he is with me, and 
that I do nothing but by his will, and by virtue of 
the union I have with him ; and that, consequent- 
ly, I am the Messiah, who am anointed, sancti6ed, 
and separated by the Father to the work for which 
he hath sent me. 

126. To confirm them in this faith, and to en- 
able them to do such works as he had done, he 
promises them the Holy Ghost, John xiv. : ' These 
things I have said unto you, being yet present with 
you ;* but when I am gone, * the Holy Ghost, the 
Paraclete,' (which may signify monitor as well as 
comforter, or advocate,) * which the Father shall 
send you in my name, he shall show you all things, 
and bring to your remembrance all things which 
I have said.* So that, considering all that I have 
said, and laying it together, and comparing it with 
what you shall see come to pass, you may be more 
abundantly assured that I am the Messiah, and 
fully comprehend that I have done and suffered 
all things foretold of the Messiah, and that were 
to be accomplished and fulfilled by him, according 
to the Scriptures. But be not filled with grief that 
I leave you : * It is expedient for you that I go away. 
for if I go not away the Paraclete will not come 
unto you.' One reason why, if he went not away, 
the Holy Ghost could not come, we may gather 
from what has been observed concerning the pro- 
dent and wary carriage of our Saviour iJl throogb 
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liDlstry, that he might not incur death with 
sast suspicion of a malefactor ; and therefore, 
^h his disciples believed him to be the Mes- 

yet they neither understood it so well, nor 
so well confirmed in the belief of it, as after 
he being crucified and risen again, they had 
ved the Holy Ghost; and with the gifts of 
loly Spirit, a fuller and clearer evidence and 
^ledge that he was the Messiah. They then 
enlightened to see how bis kingdom was such 
le Scriptures foretold; though not such as 

till then, had expected. And now this know- 
i and assurance received from the Holy Ghost 
of use to them after his resurrection; when 
could now boldly go about, and openly preach, 
ey did, that Jesus was the Messiah, confirm- 
hat doctrine by the miracles which the Holy 
jt empowered them to do; but till he was 

and gone, they could not do this. Their 
r about openly preaching, as they did after 
3Surrection, that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
y miracles everywhere to make it good, would 
lave consisted with that character of humility, 
3, and innocence, which the Messiah was to 
in, if they had done it before his crucifixion ; 
lis would have drawn upon him the condem- 
n of a malefactor, either as a stirrer of sedition 
ist the public peace, or as a pretender to the 
iom of IsraeL And hence we see, that they 
before his death preached only * the gospel of 
kingdom,' that ' the kingdom of God was at 
I ;* as soon as they had received the Holy 
it, after his resurrection, changed their style, 
everywhere, in express words, declare, that 
3 is the Messiah, that king which was to come. 
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This the following words here, in St. John, xvi. 
8 — 14, confirm; where he goes on to tell them: 
* And when he is come, he will convince the world 
of sin, because they believed not on me.* Your 
preaching, then, accompanied with miracles, by 
the assistance of the Holy Ghost, shall be a con- 
viction to the world that the Jews sinned in not 
believing me to be the Messiah. * Of righteous- 
ness,' or justice : * Because I go to my Father, and 
ye see me no more.' By the same preaching and 
miracles you shall confirm the doctrine of my as- 
cension ; and thereby convince the world that I 
was that just one, who am therefore ascended to 
the Father into heaven, where no unjust person 
shall enter. ' Of judgment: because the prince 
of this world is judged ;' and by the same assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, ye shall convince the world 
that the devil is judged or condenmed, by your 
casting of him out, and destroying his kingdom, and 
his worship, wherever you preach. Our Saviour 
adds, ^ I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but you cannot bear them now.' They were yet 
so full of a temporal kingdom, that they could not 
bear the discovery of what kind of kingdom bis 
was, nor what a king he was to be ; and therefore 
he leaves them to the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
for a further and fuller discovery of himself, and 
the kingdom of the Messiah, for fear they should 
be scandalized in him, and give up the hopes they 
had now in him, and forsake him. This be tells 
them, verse 1, of this sixteenth chapter: * These 
things I have said unto you, that you may not be 
scandalized.' The last thing he had told tbem 
before his saying this to them, we find in the last 
verses of the precedent chapter : ' When the Para- 
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clete is come^ the Spirit of truth, he shall witness 
concerning me.* He shall show you who I am, 
and witness it to the world ; and then ' ye also 
shall bear witness, because ye have been with me 
from the beginning.* He shall call to your mind 
what I have said and done, that ye may under- 
stand it, and know, and bear witness concerning 
me. And again here, John, xvi., after he had told 
them they could not bear what he had more to 
say, he adds, verse 13 : ' Howbeit, when the Spi- 
rit of truth is come, he will guide you into all 
truth ; and he will show you things to come : he 
shall glorify me.' By the Spirit, when he comes, 
ye shall be fully instructed concerning me; and 
though you cannot yet, from what I have said 
to you, clearly comprehend my kingdom and 
glory, yet he shall make it known to you wherein 
it consists : and though I am now in a mean state, 
and ready to be given up to contempt, torment, 
and death, so that ye know not what to think of 
it; yet the Spirit, when he comes, 'shall glorify 
me/ and fully satisfy you of my power and king- 
dom; and that I sit on the right hand of God, 
to order all things for the good and increase of it, 
till I come again at the last day in the fulness of 
glory. 

127. Accordingly, the apostles had a full and 
clear sight and persuasion of this, after they had 
received the Holy Ghost; and they preached it 
everywhere boldly and openly, without the least 
remainder of doubt or uncertainty. But that even 
so late as this, they understood not his death and 
resurrection, is evident from verses 17, 18. 'Then 
laid some of the disciples among themselves. What 
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is this that he saith unto us ; a little while, and ye 
shall not see me ; and again^ a little while, and ye 
shall see me; and because I go to the Father? 
They said therefore. What is this that ^he saith, a 
little while ? We know not what he saith/ Upon 
which, he goes on to discourse to them of his death 
and resurrection, and of the power they should 
have of doing miracles. But all this he declares to 
them in a mystical and involved way of speaking ; 
as he tells them himself, verse 25 : ' These things 
have I spoken to you in proverbs ;' that is, in ge- 
neral, obscure, enigmatical, or figurative terms. 
(All which, as well as allusive apologies, the Jews 
called proverbs or parables.) Hitherto my declar- 
ing of myself to you hath been obscure, and with 
reserve ; and I have not spoken of myself to yoa in 
plain and direct words, because ye could not bear 
it. A Messiah, and not a king, you could not un- 
derstand ; and a king living in poverty and perse- 
cution, and dying the death of a slave and male- 
factor upon a cross, you could not put together. 
And had I told you in plain words, that I was the 
Messiah, and given you a direct commission to 
preach to others, that I professedly owned myself 
lo be the Messiah, you and they would have made 
a commotion, to have set me upon the throne of 
my father David, and to fight for me ; that your 
Messiah, your king, in whom are your hopes of a 
kingdom, should not be delivered up into the 
hands of his enemies, to be put to death ; and of 
this, Peter will instantly give you a proof. But 
' the time cometh when I shall no more speak unto 
you in parables ; but I shall show unto you plainly 
of the Father.' My death and resurrection, and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost, will speedily en- 
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lighten you, and then I shall make you know the 
will and design of the Father ; what a kingdom I 
am to have, and hy what means, and to what end. 
And this the Father himself will show unto you ; 
' for he loveth you, hecause ye have loved me, and 
have believed that I came out from the Father.' 
Because ye have believed that I am the ' Son of 
Grod, the Messiah ;' that he hath anointed and sent 
me ; though it hath not been yet fully discovered 
to you what kind of kingdom it shall be, nor by 
what means brought about. And then our Savi- 
our, without being asked, explaining to them what 
he had said, and making them understand better, 
what before they stuck at, and complained secretly 
among themselves, that they understood not ; they 
thereupon declare, *Now are we sure that thou 
knowest all things, and needest not that any man 
should ask thee.' It is plain thou knowest men's 
thoughts and doubts before they ask. ' By this we 
believe that thou comest forth from God. Jesus 
answered. Do ye now believe ?' Notwithstanding 
that you now believe that I came from God, and 
am the Messiah, sent by him ; ' Behold, the hour 
Cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be scat- 
tered ;' and as it is. Matt. xxvi. 31, and ' shall all 
be scandalized in me.' What it is to be scandal- 
ized in him, we may see by what followed here- 
upon, if that which he says to St. Peter, Mark, xiv., 
did not sufficiently explain it. 

128. This I have been the more particular in, 
tbat it may be seen, that in his last discourse to 
bis disciples (where he opened himself more than 
be bad hitherto done ; and where, if any thing 
^ft was required to make them believers, than 

1^^ 
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what they already believed, we might hare ex* 
pected they should have heard of it) there were 
no new articles proposed to them, but what they 
believed before, viz.: that he was the Messiah, the 
Son of God, sent from the Father : though of bis 
manner of proceeding, and his sudden leaving the 
wc^rld, and Kome few particulars, he made them 
understand something more than they did before. 
But as to the main design of the gospel, viz., that 
he had a kingdom, that he should be put to death, 
and rise again, and ascend into heaven to his 
Father, and come again in glory to jadge the 
world, this he had told them; and so had ac- 
quainted them with the great council of God, in 
sending him, the Messiah, and omitted nothing that 
was neci'SKary to be known or belkeved in it. And 
h() he tells them himself, John, xv« 15 : 'Henceforth 
f call ye not servants ; for the servant knowetb not 
what his Lord does : but T have called ye friends; 
for all tilings I have heard of my Father, I have 
made known unto you ;' though perhaps ye do 
not so fully comprehend them as you will sbortlj» 
when 1 am risen and ascended. 

1 21i. To conclude all, in his prayer, which sbota 
up thin discourse, he tells the Father what he bsd 
made known U) his apostles; the result uhereoi 
we have, .John, xvii. 8 : ' I have given unto them 
the words which thou gavest me, and they have re- 
cc'ived them, and they have believed that thou 
didst Wind nie:' which is in effect, that he was tbe 
.\h;ssiali proniis<d and Kent by God. And then be 
prays for them, and adrls, verse 20, 21, 'Neither 
pray f for these alone, but for them also who believe 
on me through their word.' What that word was 
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through which others should believe in him, we 
have seen in the preaching of the apostles all 
through the history of the Acts, viz., this one great 
point, that Jesus was the Messiah. The apostles, 
he says, verse "26, ' know that thou hast sent me ;' 
that is, are assured that I am the Messiah : and in 
verse 21 and 23, he prays, * that the world may be- 
lieve (which verse 23 is called knowing) that thou 
has sent me :' so that what Christ would have be- 
lieved by his disciples, we may see by this, his 
last prayer for them, when he was leaving the 
world, as well as by what ^ he preached whilst he 
was in it. And as a testimony of this, one of 
his last actions, even when he was upon the 
cross, was to confirm this doctrine, by giving salva- 
tion to one of the thieves that was crucified with 
him, upon his declaration that he believed him to 
be the Messiah ; for so much the words of his re- 
quest imported, when he said, 'Remember me. 
Lord, when thou comest into thy kingdom.' To 
which Jesus replied, ' Verily I say unto thee, to- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.' An expres- 
sion very remarkable : for as Adam, by sin, lost 
paradise ; that is, a state of happy immortality ; 
here the believing thief, through his faith in Jesus, 
the Messiah, is promised to be put in paradise, and 
60 reinstated in a happy immortality. 

130. Thus our Saviour ended his life. And what 
be did after his resurrection St. Luke tells us. 
Acts, i. 3, that he showed himself to the apostles 
' forty days, speaking things concerning the king- 
dom of God.* This was what our Saviour preached 
in the whble course of his ministry, before his pas- 
sion ; and no other mysteries of faith does he now 
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discover to them after his resurrection. All be 
Kays is concerning the kingdom of God ; and what 
it was be said concerning that, we shall see pre- 
Kcntly, out of the other evangelists; having 6r8t 
only taken notice, that when they now asked bim, 
' Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the king- 
dom to Israel P' he said unto them, ' It is not for 
you to know the times and the seasons which the 
Father hath put into his own power : but ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you ; and ye shall be witnesses unto me unto 
the utmost parts of the earth.' Their great businew 
was to be witnesses to Jesus, of his life, death, re- 
surrection and ascension ; which, put together, were 
undeniable proofs of his being the Messiah. Thif 
was what they were to preach, and what he said to 
them concerning the kingdom of God, as will appear 
by what is recorded of it in the other evangelists. 

131. When, on the day of his resurrection, he ap- 
peared to the two going to Emmaus, they declare 
what his disciples' faith in him was : ' But we 
trusted that it had been he that should have re- 
deemed Israel ;' that is, we believed that he was 
tlie Messiah, come to deliver the nation of the 
Jews. Upon this Jesus tells them, that they ought 
to believe him to be the Messiah, notwithstanding 
what had happened ; nay, they ought, by his suf- 
fering and death, to be confirmed in that faith, that 
iie was the Messiah. And ' beginning at Moaes 
and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in 
all the Scriptures, the things concerning himself; 
how, that the Messiah ought to have suffered these 
things, and to have entered into his glory.* Now, 
he applies the prophesies of the Messiah to him- 
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self, which we read not that he did ever do hefore 
his passion. And afterwards appearing to the 
eleven, Luke, xxiv., he said unto them, * the words 
which I spoke unto you while I was yet with you, 
that all things must be fulfilled which are written 
in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms concerning me. Then opened he their un- 
derstandings, that they might understand the Scrip- 
tare; and said unto them. Thus it is written, and 
thus it behoveth the Messiah to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day ; and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.' 
Here we see what it was he had preached to them, 
though not in so plain open words before his cruci- 
fixion ; and what it is he now makes them under- 
stand ; and what it was that was to be preached to 
all nations, viz., that he was the Messiah, that had 
suffered, and rose from the dead the third day, and 
fulfilled all things that were written in the Old 
Testament concerning the Messiah ; and that those 
who believed this, and repented, should receive re- 
mission of their sins through this faith in him. Or, 
as St. Mark has it, ch. xvi., ' Go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature : he that 
believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he 
that believeth not, shall be damned.' What the 
gospel, or good news was, we have showed already ; 
viz., the happy tidings of the Messiah being come : 
and 'they went forth and preached everywhere, 
the Lord working with them, and confirming the 
word with signs following.* What the word was 
which they preached, and the Lord confirmed with 
miracles, we have seen already out of the history of 
their acts : I have already given an account of 
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their preacbiog everjrwhere, as it is leoorded in 
the Acts, except some few places, where the king' 
dom of the Messiah is mentioned under the name 
of 'the kingdom of GU>d/ which I forbore to sel 
down, till I had made it plain oot of the erangs 
lists, that that was no other hot the kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

132. It may be seasonable therefore now, to add 
to those sermons we have formerly seen of St Paul 
(wherein he preached no other article of futli, hoi 
that Jesus was the Messiah, the king, who beioi 
risen from the dead, now reigfaeth, and shall men 
publicly manifest bis kingdom in judging th 
world at the last day) whi^ further is left upofl 
record of bis preaching. At Epbesus, Paul west 
into the synagogues, and spake boldly fortbespaee 
of thj'ee months ; disputing and persuading coB- 
ceming the kingdom of God.* At Miletus he tbiM 
takes leave of the elders of Epbesus : ' And nov, 
behold, I know that ye all among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see my 
face no more/' What this preaching the kingdoa 
of God was, he tells you, verse 20, 21 : 'I have 
kept nothing back from you, which was profitable 
unto you, but have showed you, and have taught 
you publicly, and from house to house ; testifying 
both to the Jews and to the Greeks, repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesos 
Christ.' And so again : ' When they [the Jews st 
Rome] had appointed him [Paul] a day, there 
came many to him into bis lodgings ; to whom he 
expounded and testified the kingdom of God ; p^- 

> Actf , x\x. * Ibid. zz. 
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suading them concerning Jesus, both out of the 
law of Moses and out of the prophets, from morn- 
ing to evening. And some believed the things 
which were spoken, and some believed not/ ' And 
the history of the Acts is concluded with this ac- 
count of St. PauFs preaching : * And Paul dwelt 
two whole years in his own hired house, and re- 
ceived all that came in unto him ; preaching the king- 
dom of God, and teaching those things which con- 
cern the Lord Jesus, the Messiah.* We may there- 
fore here apply the same conclusion to the history 
of our Saviour written by the evangelists, and to the 
history of the apostles written in the Acts, which St. 
John does to his own gospel,* ' Many other signs 
did Jesus before his disciples :' and in many other 
places the apostles preached the same doctrine, 
* which are not written' in these books ; ' but these 
are written, that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Son of God ; and, that believing, you 
may have life in his name.' 

133. What St. John thought necessary and suffi- 
cieat to be believed for the attaining eternal life, 
he here tells us. And this, not in the first dawn- 
ing of the gospel, when, perhaps, some will be apt 
to think less was required to be believed than after 
the doctrine of faith, and mystery of salvation, was 
more fully explained in the epistles written by the 
s^)06ltes. For it is to be remembered, that St. John 
says this not as soon as Christ was ascended ; for 
these words, with the rest of St. John's gospel, were 
not written till many years after, not only the other 
gospels^ and St. Luke s history of the Acts, but, in 

^ Act8^ xxviii. * Chap. xx. 
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all appearance^ after all the epistles written by 
other apostles. So that above threescore years a1 
onr Saviour's passion, (for so long after, both E 
phanius and St Jerome assare ns this gospel y 
written,) St John knew nothing else required 
be believed for the attaining of lUe, bat that ' Je 
is the Messiah, the Son of God.' 

I 

134. To this it is likely it will be objected 
some, that to believe only that Jesos of Nazar 
is the Messiah, is but an historical and not a ja 
fyingor saving &ith. To which I answer, tha 
allow to the makers of systems, and their follows 
to invent and use what distinctions they pla 
and to call things by what names they think 
But I cannot allow them, or to any man, an aot 
rity to make a religion for me, or to alter that wh 
God hath revealed. And if they please to call 
believing that which onr Saviour and his apos( 
preached, and proposed alone to be believed, 
historical faith, they have their liberty; butd 
must have a care how they deny it to be a justi 
ing or saving faith, when our Saviour and his ap 
ties have (ieclared it so to be, and taught no ot' 
which men should receive, and whereby they shoi 
be made believers unto eternal life; unless tl 
can so far make bold with our Saviour, for the si 
of their beloved systems, as to say, that he foi) 
what he came into the world for ; and that he a 
his apostles did not instruct people right in t 
way and mysteries of salvation : for that this is t 
sole doctrine pressed and required to be belief 
in the whole tenor of our Saviour's and his ap 
ties' preaching, we have showed through the wb< 
history of the evangelists and the Acts. And 
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challenge them to show that there was any other 
doctrine, upon their assent to which, or disbelief of 
it, men were pronounced believers or unbelievers ; 
and, accordingly received into the church of Christ, 
as members of his body, as far as mere believing 
could make them so, or else kept out of it : this was 
the only gospel article of faith which was preached 
to them. And if nothing else was preached every- 
where, the apostle's argument will hold against any 
other articles of faith to be believed under the gos- 
pel, Rom. X. 14 : ' How shall they believe that 
whereof they have not heard ?' For to preach any 
other doctrines necessary to be believed, we do not 
find that any body was sent 

135. Perhaps it will be further argued, that this 
is not a saving faith, because such a faith as this 
the devils may have, and it was plain they had ; 
for they believed and declared Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah. And St James tells us, ' the devils believe, 
and tremble;* and yet they shall not be saved. To 
which I answer, I. That they could not be saved 
by any faith, to whom it was not proposed as a 
means of salvation, nor ever promised to be counted 
for righteousness. This was an act of grace shown 
only to mankind. God dealt so favourably with 
the posterity of Adam, that if they would believe 
Jesns to be the Messiah, the promised king and 
Saviour, and perform what other conditions were 
leqoired of them by the covenant of grace, God 
Would justify them because of this belief; he would 
^ount this faith to them for righteousness, and 
look on it as making up the defects of their obedi- 
ence; which being thus supplied by what was 
taken instead of it, they were looked on as just or 
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righteous, and so inherited eternal life. But this 
favour shown to mankind, was never offered to the 
fallen angels. They had no such proposals made 
to them ; and therefore whatever of this kind was 
proposed to men, it availed not devils whatever 
they performed of it. This covenant of grace was 
never offered to them. 2. I answer, that though 
the devils believed, yet they could not be saved by 
the covenant of grace ; because they performed not 
the other condition required in it, altogether as 
necessary to be performed as this of believing, and 
that is repentance. Repentance is as absolute a 
condition of the covenant of grace as faith, and as 
necessary to be performed as that John the Bap- 
tist, who was to prepare the way for the Messiidi, 
' preached the baptism of repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins.* 

136. As John began his preaching with ' Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,' * so did our 
Saviour begin his : ' From that time began Jesus to 
preach, and to say. Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.' Or, as St. Mark has it in the 
parallel place : ' Now, after that John was put in 
prison, Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom of God, and saying. The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand: repent ye, and believe the gospel.'* This 
was not only the beginning of his preaching, but 
the sum of all that he did preach ; viz. that men 
should repent, and believe the good tidings which 
he brought them ; that the time was fulfilled for 
the coming of the Messiah. And this was what 

' Matt. iii. iv. « Mark. i. 
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his apostles preached, when he sent them out: ' and 
they going out, preached that men should re- 
pent.' ' Believing Jesus to be the Messiah, and 
repenting, were so necessary and fundamental 
parts of the covenant of grace, that one of them 
alone is often put for both. For here St. Mark 
mentions nothing but their preaching repentance ; 
as St. Luke, in the parallel place, chapter ix. 6., 
mentions nothing but their evangelizing, or preach- 
ing the good news of the kingdom of the Messiah. 
And St. Paul often, in his epistles, puts faith for 
the whole duty of a Christian.* But yet the tenor 
of the gospel is what Christ declares, Luke, xii. : 
' Unless ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.' 
And in the parable of the rich man in hell, deli- 
vered by our Saviour, repentance alone is the 
means proposed of avoiding that place of torment 
And what the tenor of the doctrine, which should 
be preached to the world, should be, he tells his 
apostles after his resurrection, Luke, xxiv. 27, viz. 
* That repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name,* who was the Messiah. And 
accordingly believing Jesus to be the Messiah, and 
repenting, was what the apostles preached. So 
Peter began. Acts, ii. 38 : ' Repent, and be bap- 
tized.' These two things were required for the 
remission of sins, viz. entering themselves in the 
kingdom of God, and owning and professing them- 

> Mark, vi. 

' And even in matters of faith, involuntary errors are harm- 
less. " For heresy is not an error of the understanding, but an 
error of the will. And this is clearly insinuated in Scripture, 
in the style where faith and a good life are made one duty, and 
vice is called opposite to faith, and heresy opposed to holiness 
and sanctity." — Liberty of Prophesying. Sacred- Classics, VoL i. 
p. 31, 32.— Ed. 
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selTes the subjects of Jesus, whom they beUered to 
be the Messiah, and recdyed for their Lord and 
King; for that was to be baptized in his name: 
baptism being an initiating ceremony known to 
the Jew^ whereby those, who leaving beathenlnn, 
and professing a submission to the law of Moses, 
were received into the commonwealth of Israd. 
And so it was made nse of by oar SaTioor, to be 
that solemn visible act» whereby those who bdieved 
him to be the Messiah, received him as their 
King, and professed obedience to him, were ad- 
mitted as subjects into his kingdom : which in the 
gospels is called ' the kingdom of Grod f and in the 
Acts and epistles often by another name, viz. the 
Church. The same St Peter preaches again to 
the Jews, ' Repent, and be converted^ that your 
sins may be blotted out' ' 

137. What this repentance was, which the new 
covenant required as one of the conditions to be 
performed by all those who should receive the 
benefits of that covenant, is plain in the Scripture, 
to be not only a sorrow for sins past, but (what is 
a natural consequence of such sorrow, if it be 
real) a turning from them, into a new and cod* 
trary life. And so they are joined together. Acts, 
iii.': ' Repent, and turn about ;' or, as we render 
it, be converted. And, Acts, xxvi. : * Repent 
and turn to God.' And sometimes turning aboot 
is put alone to signify repentance.* Which in 
other words is well expressed by newness of life. 
For it being certain, that he who is really sorry for 
his sins, and abhors them, will turn from them. 



Acts, ili. 19. « Matt xiiL 16; Lake, zziL 3S. 
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and forsake them ; either of these acts, which have 
80 natural a connexion one with the other, may 
he, and is often put for hoth together. Repent- 
ance 18 a hearty sorrow for our past misdeeds, and 
a sincere resolution and endeavour, to the utmost 
of oar power, to conform all our actions to the law of 
God. So that repentance does not consist in one 
single act of sorrow, (though that being the first 
and leading act, gives denomination to the whole,) 
but in doing works of repentance, in a sincere 
obedience to the law of Christ, the remainder of 
our lives. This was called for by John the Bap- 
tist, the preacher of repentance : ' Bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance.' And by St. Paul here, * Re- 
pent and turn to God, and do works meet for re- 
pentance.* There are works to follow belonging 
to repentance, as well as sorrow for what is past. 
These two, faith and repentance ; that is, believing 
Jesus to be the Messiah, and a good life, are the 
indispensable conditions of the new covenant, to be 
performed by all those who would obtain eternal 
life. The reasonableness, or rather necessity of 
which, that we may the better comprehend, we 
must a little look back to what was said in the 
beginning. 

138. Adam being the Son of God, and so St. 
Luke caUs bim, chapter iii. 38, had this part also 
of the likeness and image of his Father, viz. that 
he was immortal. But Adam transgressing the 
conmiand given him by his heavenly Father, in- 
curred the penalty, forfeited that state of immor- 
tality, and became mortal. After this, Adam begot 
children, but they were * in his own likeness, after 
his own image;' mortal like their father. God, 
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nevertheless^ out of his infinite mercy, willing to 
bestow eternal life on mortal men, sends Jesas 
Christ into the world ; who being conceived in the 
womb of a virgin (that had not known man) by 
the immediate power of God, was properly the 
Son of God ; according to what the angel declared 
to his mother, ' The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the highest shall oversha- 
dow thee : therefore also that holy thing which 
shall be bom of thee, shall be called the Son of 
God/ So that being the Son of God, he was, 
like his Father, immortal ; as he tells us, John, v. 
' As the Father hath life in himself, so hath be 
given to the Son to have life in himself/ 

139. And that immortality is a part of that 
image, wherein these (who were the immediate 
sons of God, so as to have no other father) were 
made like their father, appears probable, not only 
from the places in Genesis concerning Adam, 
above taken notice of, but seems to me also to be 
intimated in some expressions concerning Jesus, 
the Son of God. In the New Testament, he is 
called * the image of the invisible God.' * Invisible 
seems put in, to obviate any gross imagination, 
that he (as images used to do) represented God in 
any corporeal or visible resemblance. And there 
is further subjoined, to lead us into the meaning of 
it, ' The first-born of every creature;' which is far- 
ther explained, verse 18, where he is termed, ' The 
first-born from the dead :* thereby making out, and 
showing himself to be the image of the invisible 
God ; that death hath no power over him : but 

» Col. i. 15. 
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^ the Son of God, and not having forfeited that 
bip by any transgression, was the heir of 
lal life ; as Adam should have been, had he 
inued his filial duty. In the same sense the 
tie seems to use the word image in other 
es, viz. ' Whom he did foreknow, he also did 
estinate to be conformed to the image of his 
, that he might be the first-born among many 
liren.* * This image, to which they were con- 
ted, seems to be immortality and eternal life, 
it is remarkable, that in both these places St. 
I speaks of the resurrection, and that Christ was 
I first-born among many brethren ;' he being 
»irth the Son of God, and the others only by 
)tion, as we see in this same chapter : ' Ye have 
ived the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
la. Father: the Spirit itself bearing witness 
I our spirits, that we are the children of God. 
I if children, then heirs ; and joint-heirs with 
ist : if so be that we suffer with him, that we 

also be glorified together.' And hence we see 

our Saviour vouchsafes to call those, who at 
day of judgment are through him entering into 
aal life, his brethren : ' Inasmuch as ye have 
e it unto one of the least of these, my brethren.' 
f we not in this find a reason why God so fre- 
ntly in the New Testament, and so seldom, if 
11, in the Old, is mentioned under the single 

of the Father ? And therefore our Saviour 
;, ' No man knoweth the Father save the Son, 

he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.* 
I has how a Son again in the world, the first- 
1 of many brethren, who all now, by the Spirit 

> Rom. viii. 29. 
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of adoption, can say, Abba, FatberjLand we. by 
adoption, being for bis sake made bis brethren. 



and the sons of God, come to share in that u 
ritance which was his natural right, he being by 
birth the Son of God : which inheritance is cteifnal 
life. And again : * We groan within oarsehei^ 
waiting for the adoption ; to wit, the redemptioii of 
oar body ;' whereby is plainly meant the change of 
these frail mortal bodies, into the spiritaal im- 
mortal bodies at tbe resurrection : * When this 
mortal shall have pot on immortality/ whidi he 
further expresses thus : * So also is tiie r e s o r iec^ 
tion of the dead. It is sown in eormption, it is 
raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonoiir» it 
is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power: it is sown a natural body, it ii 
raised a spiritual body,' &c. To which he •ak' 
joins, ' As we have borne the image of the cuAy' 
(that is, as we have been mortal, like earthy Adam, 
our father, from whom we are descended, when he 
was turned out o^ paradise) ' we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly ;' into whose sonship and 
inheritance being adopted, we shall, at the resur- 
rection, receive that adoption we expect ; ' even 
the redemption of our bodies ;' and after bis image, 
which is the image of the Father, become immortal 
Hear what he himself says : * They who shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the re- 
Burrection from the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage. Neither can they die any 
more ; for they are equal unto the angels, and are 
the sons of God, being the sons of the resurrec- 
tion.' And he that shall read St. Paul s argument, 
Acts, xiii., will 6nd, that the great evidence that 
Jesus was the Son of God was his resurrection. 
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Then the image of his Father appeared in him, 
when he visibly entered into the state of immor- 
tality. For thus the apostle reasons : ' We preach 
to you> how that the promise which was made to 
oar fathers^ God hath fulfilled the same unto us, 
in that he hath raised up Jesus again ; as it is 
also written in the second Psalm, Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee.' 

140. This may serve a little to explain the im- 
mortality of the sons of God, who are in this, like 
their Father, made after his image and likeness. 
But that our Saviour was so, he himself further 
declares, John, x., where, speaking of his life, he 
says : * No one taketh it from me, but I lay it down 
of myself: I have power to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it up again.' Which he could not have 
had if he had been a mortal man, the son of a man 
of the seed of Adam ; or else had by any transgres- 
sion forfeited his life: for 'the wages of sin is 
death.' And he that hath incurred death for his 
own transgression, cannov lay down his life for ano- 
ther, ^ our Saviour professes he did. For he was 
the Just One, 'who knew no sin, who did no sin ; nei- 
ther was guile found in his mouth.' And thus, 'As by 
man came death, so by man came the resurrection 
of the dead. For as in Adam all die. so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.' 

141. For this laying down his life for others, our 
Saviour tells us, ' Therefore does my Father love 
me, because I lay down my life that I might take 
it again.' And this, his obedience and suffering, 
was rewarded with a kingdom, which he tells us, 
' his Father had appointed unto him ;' and which 

1.^ 
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it is evident, out of the epistle to the Hebrews, he 
had a regard to in his sufferings: / Who, for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.' Which kingdom, 
^iven him upon this account of his obedience, suf- 
fering, and death, he himself takes notice of In 
these words : * Jesus lift up his eyes to heaven, and 
said. Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Sod, 
that thy Son also may glorify thee. As thoa hast 
given him power over all flesh, that he should gite 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given hiflk 
And this is life eternal, that they may know tbes^ 
the only true God, and Jesus the Messiah, whom 
tboQ hast sent I have glorified thee on earth: 
I have finished the work which thoa gavest me lo 
do/ And St. Paul, in his epistle to the Philip 
plans : * He humbled himself, and became obe^ 
ent unto death, even the death of the cross. Where- 
, lore God also bath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name that is above every name : that at the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in 
heaven and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue shall confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord.* 

142. Thus God, we see, designed his Son Chriit 
Jesus a kingdom, an everlasting kingdom in hea- 
ven. But ' though as in Adam all die, so in Chriflt 
shall all be made alive ;' and all men shall return lo 
life again at the last day ; yet all men having sis* * 
ned, and thereby ' come short of the glory of God,' 
as St. Paul assures us ; (that is, not attaining to 
the heavenly kingdom of the Messiah, which ii 
often called the ' glory of God ;' as may be 
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torn. V. 2, and xv. 7, and ii. 7; Matt. xvi. 27; 
fark, viii. 38: for no one who is unrighteous, 
iiatis, comes short of perfect righteousness, shall 
e admitted into the eternal life of that kingdom ; 
8 is declared, 1 Cor. vi. 9 : ' The unrighteous shall 
ot inherit the kingdom of God ;) and death, the 
rages of sin, being the portion of all those who 
ad transgressed the righteous law of God, the 
ion of God would in vain have come into the 
rorld, to lay the foundations of a kingdom, and 
ather together a select people out of the world, if 
they being found guilty at their appearance be- 
)re the judgment-seat of the righteous Judge of 
11 men at the last day) instead of entrance into 
bemal life in the kingdom he had prepared for 
lem, they should receive death, the just re- 
ard of sin, which every one of them was guiltj' 
L This second death would have left him no 
ibjects ; and instead of those ten thousand times 
m. thousand, and thousands of thousands, there 
ould not have been one left him to sing praises 
nto his name, saying, * Blessing, and honour, 
id glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
3 the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
rer.' God therefore^ out of his mercy to man- 
nd, and for the erecting of the kingdom of 
s Son, and furnishing it with subjects out of 
^ery kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation, 
roposed to the children of men, that as many of 
lem as would believe Jesus his Son (whom he 
nt into the world) to be the Messiah, the pro- 
ised deliverer, and would receive him for their 
ng and ruler, should have all their past sins, dis- 
)edience, and rebellion forgiven them ; and if for 
le future they lived in a sincere obedience to his 
,w, to the utmost of their power, the sins of hu- 
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man frailty for the time to come^ as well as i 
those of their past lives, should, for his Son's sal 
because they gave themselves up to him to be li 
subjects, be fbrgivoi them; and so their fait 
which made them be baptized into his nan 
(that is, enrol themselves in the kingdom of Jes 
the Messiah, and profess themselves his subjec 
and consequently live by the laws of his kingdoa 
should be accounted to them for righteousnee 
that IB, should supply the defects of a scanty ob 
dience in the sight o^ God; who counting tl 
faith to them for righteousness, or complete obec 
ence, did thus justify, or make them just, si 
thereby capable of eternal life. 

143. Now, that this is the faith for which Oo 
of his free grace, justifies sinful man, (for it is Qi 
alone that justifieth,) we have already showed,! 
observing through all the history of our Savioi 
and the apostles, recorded in the evangelists, ai 
in the Acts, what he and his apostles preaclM 
and proposed to be believed. We shall show ncr 
that besides belieying him to be the Messiah the 
king^ it was further required, that those who wool 
have the privilege, advanti^e, and deliverance • 
his kindom, should enter themselves into it; si 
by baptism being made denizens, and solemnl 
incorporated into that kingdom, live as becsi 
subjects obedient to the laws of it : for if tlM 
believed him to be their Messiah, the king, h 
would not obey his laws, and woald not have U 
to reign over them, they were but the greater i 
bels; and God would not justify them for a fill 
that did but increase their guilt, and oppose di 
metrically the kingdom and design of the Messid 
' who gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
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fifom all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works/ Titus, ii. 14. And 
therefore St. Paul tells the Galatians, that that 
which ayaileth is faith ; hut ' faith working hy 
love:' and that ' faith [without works/ that is, the 
works of sincere ohedience to the law and will of 
Christ, is not sufficient for our justification, St. 
James shows at large, chap. ii. 

144. Neither indeed could it be otherwise ; for 
life, eternal life, being the reward of justice or 
righteousness only^ appointed by the righteous God 
(who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity) to 
those only who had no taint or infection of sin 
upon them, it is impossible that he should justify 
those who had no regard to justice at all, whatever 
they believed. This would have been to encou- 
rage iniquity, contrary to the purity of his nature, 
and to have condemned that eternal law of right 
which is holy, just, and good : of which no one 
precept or rule is abrogated or repealed, nor in- 
leed can be, whilst God is an holy, just, and 
ighteous God, and man a rational creature. The 
oties of that law, arising from the constitution of 
is very nature, are of eternal obligation ; nor can 
be taken away, or dispensed with, without chang- 
1^ the nature of things, or overturning the mea- 
les of right and wrong, and thereby introducing 
I authorizing irregularity, confusion, and dis- 
er in the world. Christ's coming into the world 
not for such an end as that ; but, on the con- 
Y, to reform the corrupt state of degenerate 
, and out of those who would mend their lives, 
bring forth fruit meet for repentance, erect a 
kingdom. 
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145. This is the law of that kingdom, as well as 
of all mankind ; and that law by which all men 
shall be judged at the last day. Only those who 
have believed Jesus to be the Messiah, and have 
taken him to be their king, with a sincere endea- 
vour after righteousness, in obeying his law, shall 
have their past sins not imputed to them; and 
shall have that faith taken instead of obedience, 
where frailty and weakness made them transgress, 
and sin prevailed after conversion in those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, (or perfect 
obedience,) and do not allow themselves in acts of 
disobedience and rebellion, against the laws of that 
kingdom they are entered into. He did not ex- 
pect, it is true, a perfect obedience, void of all slips 
and falls ; he knew our make, and the weakness of 
our constitutions too well, and was sent with a 
supply for that defect. Besides, perfect obedi- 
ence was the righteousness of the law of works; 
and then the reward would be of debt, and not of 
^race ; and to such there was no need of faith to 
be imputed to them for righteousness. They stood 
upon their own legs, were just already, and needed 
no allowance to be made them for believing JesQS 
to be the Messiah, taking him for their king, and 
becoming his subjects. But that Christ does re- 
quire obedience, sincere obedience, is evident from 
the laws he himself delivere, (unless he can be sup- 
posed to give and inculcate laws only to have theoD 
disobeyed,) and from the sentence he will pass 
when he comes to judge. 

14G. The faith required was, to believe Jesus to 
be the Messiah, the anointed, who had been pro- 
mised by God to the world. Amongst the Jews (to 
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whom the promises and prophecies of the Messiah 
were more immediately delivered) anointing was 
used to three sorts of persons at their inauguration^ 
whereby they were set apart to three great offices, 
viz., of priests, prophets, and kings. Though 
these three offices be in holy writ attributed to our 
Saviour, yet I do not remember that he anywhere 
assumes to himself the title of a priest, or mentions 
any thing relating to his priesthood ; nor does he 
speak of his being a prophet but very sparingly, 
and once or twice, as it were, by the by : but the 
gospel, or the good news of the kingdom of the 
Messiah, is what he preaches everywhere, and 
makes it his great business to publish to the world. 
This he did, not only as most agreeable to the ex- 
pectation of the Jews, who looked for their Mes- 
siah chiefly as coming in power to be their king 
and deliverer; but as it best answered the chief 
end of his coming, which was to be a king, and as 
such to be received by those who would be his sub- 
jects in the kingdom which he came to erect. 
And though he took liot directly on himself the 
title of king till he was in custody, and in the hands 
of Pilate, yet it is plain king, and king of Israel, 
were the familiar and received titles of the Messiah.* 
What those were to do, who believed him to be the 
Messiah, and received him for their king, that they 
might be admitted to be partakers with him of his 
kingdom in glory, we shall best know by the laws 
he gives them, and requires them to obey ; and by 

* See John, L 50; Luke, xix. 38, compared with Matt. xxi. 
9, and31ark, xi. 9; John, xii. 13; Matt. xxi. 5; Luke, xxiii. 
2, compared with Matt, xxvii. 11, and John, xviii. 33, 37; 
Mark, xv. 12, compared with Matt, xxvii. 22 ; Matt. xxviL 
42. 
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the sentence which he himself will gire^ when, 
sitting on his throne, they shall all appear at his 
tribunal, to receive every one his doom from the 
mouth of this righteous Judge of all men. 

147. What he proposes to his followers to be be- 
lieved, we have already seen, by examining his, 
and his apostles' preaching, step by step, all through 
the history of the four evangelists, and the Acts of 
the Apostles. The same method will best and 
plainest show us, whether he required of those who 
believed him to be the Messiah, anything besides 
that faith, and what it was. For he being a king, 
we shall see by his commands what he expects 
from his subjects: for if he did not expect obe- 
dience to them, his commands would be but mere 
mockery ; and if there were no punishment for the 
transgressors of them, his laws would not be the 
laws of a king, that had authority to command, 
and power to chastise the disobedient ; but empty 
talk, without force, and without influence. 

148. We shall therefore, from his injunctions, 
(if any such there be,) see what^he has made neces- 
sary to be performed, by all those who shall be re- 
ceived into eternal life in his kingdom prepared in 
the heavens : and in this we cannot be deceived. 
What we have from his own mouth, especially if 
repeated over and over again, in different placet 
and expressions, will be past doubt and contn^* 
versy. I shall pass by all that is said by St John 
Baptist, or any other, before our Saviours entry 
upon his ministry and public promulgation of the 
laws of his kingdom. He began his preaching 
with a command to repent ; as St. Matthew tellf 
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OS : ' From that time Jesus began to preach ; saying. 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand :' 
and, Luke, v. 32, he tells the Scribes and Pharisees, 

* I come not to call the righteous/ (those who were 
truly so, needed no help ; they had a right to the 
tree of life,) * but sinners to repentance.' 

149. In his sermon, as it is called, in the mount, 
he commands they should be exemplary in good 
works. ^ Let your light so shine amongst men, that 
they may see your good^ works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.' And that they might 
know what he came for, and what he expected of 
them, he tells them, ' Think not that I am come to 
dissolve or loosen the law, or the prophets : I am 
not come to dissolve or loosen, but to make it full, 
or complete ;' by giving it you in its true and strict 
sense. Here we see he confirms, and at onCe rein- 
forces all the moral precepts in the Old Testament 

* For verily I say to you, till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
law, till all be done. Whosoever, therefore, shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least (that is, 
as it is interpreted, shall not be at all) in the king- 
dom of heaven. I say unto you, that except your 
righteousness,' that is, your performance of the 
eternal law of right, ' shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven :' and then 
he goes on to make good what he said, ' that he 
was come to complete the law,* viz., by giving its 
lull and clear sense, free from the corrupt and 
loosening glosses of the Scribes and Pharisees. He 
tells them, that not only murder, but caus^ess 
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an^er^ and so mach as words of contempt, were 
forbidden. He commands them to be reconciled 
and kind towards their adversaries ; and that upon 
pain of condemnation. In the following part of 
his sermon, which is to be read, Luke, vi., and 
more at large, Matt. v. vi. vii., he not only forbids 
actual uncleanness, but all irregular desires, upon 
pain of hell-fire ; causeless divorces, swearing in 
conversation, as well as forswearing in judgment, 
revenge, retaliation, ostentation of charity, of de- 
votion, and of fasting, repetitions in prayer, covet- 
ousness, worldly care, censoriousness : and on the 
other side, commands loving our friends, doing 
good to those that hate us, blessing those that curse 
us, praying for those that despitefully use as; 
patience and meekness under injuries; forgive- 
ness, liberality, compassion : and closes all his par- 
ticular injunctions with this general golden rale: 
' All things whatsoever ye would have that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them : for this 
is the law and the prophets.' And to show how 
much he is in earnest, and expects obedience to 
these laws, he tells them, that if they obey, 
* great shall be their reward ; they shall be called 
the sons of the Highest.' * And to all this, in the 
conclusion, he adds this solemn sanction : ' Why 
call ye me I^ord, Lord, and do not the things that 
1 say ?* It is in vain for you to take me for the 
Messiah, your king, unless you obey me. * Not 
every one who calls me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, or be the sons of God; 
but he that doth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.' To such disobedient subjects, though 

> Luke, Ti. 35. 
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they have prophesied and done miracles in my 
name^ I shall say at the day of judgment, ' Depart 
from me, ye workers of iniquity, I know you not' 

150. When he was told that his mother and 
hretbren sought to speak with him, ' stretching out 
his hands to his disciples, he said. Behold my 
mother and. my brethren ; for whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father, who is in heaven, he is my 
brother and sister, and mother.' They could not 
be children of the adoption, and fellow- heirs with 
him of eternal life, who did not do the will of his 
heavenly Father. Matt. xv. and Mark, vii., the 
Pharisees finding fault, that his disciples eat with 
unclean hands, he makes this declaration to his 
apostles : * Do ye not perceive, that whatsoever 
from without entereth into a man, cannot defile 
him ; because it enters not into his heart, but his 
belly. That which cometh out of the man that de- 
fileth the man : for from within, out of the heart of 
men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 
murders, thefts, false witnesses, covetousness, wick- 
edness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, bias* 
phemy, pride, foolishness. All these ill things 
come from within, and defile a man.' He com- 
mands self-denial, and the exposing ourselves to 
suffering and danger, rather than to deny or dis- 
own him ; and this upon pain of losing our souls, 
which are of more worth than all the world.* 

151. The apostles disputing amongst them who 
should be greatest in the kingdom of the Messiah, 

' This we may read, Matt. xvi. 24, 27, and tlie parallel 
places. Matt, viiu and Luke, ix. 
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he thas determines the controversy : ' If any one will 
be first, let him be last of all, and servant of all r' 
and setting a child ^before them, adds, ' Verily I 
say unto you, unless ye turn, and become as chO- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven.' Matt, xviii. 15, ' If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou bast 
gained thy brother ; but if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be 
established. And if be shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it to the church; but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as an heathen and 
publican. Peter said. Lord, how often shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him? till 
seven times P Jesus said unto him, I say not unto 
thee till seven times, but until seventy times seven.' 
And then ends the parable of the servant, who 
being himself forgiven, was rigorous to his fellow- 
servant, with these words : ' And his lord WM 
wrath, and delivered him to the tormentors, till he 
should pay all that was due unto him. So like- 
wise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if 
you from your hearts forgive not every one hii 
brother their trespasses.' Luke, x. 25, to the law- 
yer, asking him, ' What shall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life? he said, What is written in the law? 
How readest thou ? He answered. Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself.' Jesus 
said, ' This do, and thou shalt live.' And when the 
lawyer, upon our Saviour's parable of the good 
Samaritan, was forced to confess, that he that 
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showed mercy was his neighbour, Jesus dismissed 
him with this charge : ' Go, and do thou likewise/ 
Luke, xi. 41, ' Give alms of such things as ye have : 
behold, all things are clean unto you/ Luke, xii. 
16, ' Take heed, and beware of covetousness. Be 
not solicitous what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink, nor what ye shall put on ;* be not fearful or 
iqiprebensive of want, * for it is your Father's plea- 
rare to give you a kingdom. Sell that you have 
and give alms: and provide yourselves bags that 
wax not old, and treasure in the heavens that fail- 
eth not ; ^or where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also. Let your loins be girded, and your 
lights burning ; and ye yourselves like unto men 
that wait for the lord, when he will return. Blessed 
are those servants, whom the lord, when he cometh, 
shall find watching. Blessed is that servant, whom 
the lord having made ruler of his household, to 
give them their portion of meat in due season, the 
lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. Of a 
truth I say unto you, that he will make him a ruler 
over all that he hath. But if that servant say in 
his heart, My lord delay eth; his coming, and shall 
b^n to beat the men-servants and maidens, and 
to eat and drink, and to be drunken ; the lord of 
that servant will come in a day when he looketh 
not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware, 
and will cut him in sunder, and will appoint him 
his portion with unbelievers. And that servant 
who Ipiew his lord's will, and prepared not him- 
self; neither did according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes : for he that knew not, and 
did commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few stripes; for unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required; and to 
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whom men have committed mucb, of bim they will 
ask the more.' Luke, sir. 11 : ' Whosoever exalt- 
eth himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.' Verse 12 : ' When thoo 
makest a dinner or supper, call not thy friends^or 
thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy neigh- 
bours, lest they also bid thee again, and a recom- 
pence be made thee. But when thou makest a 
feast, call the poor and maimed, the lame and the 
blind, and thou shalt be blessed ; for they cannot 
recompense thee; for thou shalt be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just' Verse 33: 'So 
likewise, whosoever he be of you that is not readf 
to forego all that he hath, he cannot be my di^ 
ciple.' Luke, xvi. 9 : ' I say unto you, make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous* 
ness, that when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations. If ye have not been faitb- 
ful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit 
to your trust the true riches ? And if ye have net 
been faithful in that which is another man's, who 
shall give you that which is your own ?* LukCf 
xvii. 3 : < If thy brother trespass against thee, re- 
buke him ; and if he repent, forgive him. And if 
he trespass, against*^ thee seven times in a day, sod 
seven times! in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent, thou shalt forgive him.' Luke, xviii. 1: 
' He spoke a parable to them to this end, that mea 
ought always to pray, and not to faint.' Verse 18: 
' One comes to him, and asks him, saying, Master, 
What shall I do to inherit eternal life P Jesus said 
to him, If ,thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments. He*says, which'? Jesus said, Thott 
knowest the commandments : Thou shalt not kiU; 
Thou shalt not commit adultery ; Thou shalt not 
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Mai ; Thou shalt not bear false witness ; Defraud 
H)t ; Honour thy father and thy mother ; and thou 
^halt love thy neighbour as thyself. He said. All 
these have I observed from my youth. Jesus hearing 
this, loved him ; and said unto him. Yet lackest 
thou one thing : sell all that thou hast, and give it 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; 
and come, follow me.' To understand this right, 
vte must take notice, that this young man asks our 
Saviour what he must do to be admitted effectually 
into the kingdom of the Messiah ? The Jews be- 
lieved that when the Messiah came, those of their 
nation that received him should not die; but that 
tbey, with those who, being dead, should then be 
raised again by him, should enjoy eternal life with 
him. Our Saviour, in answer to this demand, tells 
the young man, that to obtain the eternal life of 
the kingdom of the Messiah, he must keep the 
commandments. And then enumerating several of 
the precepts of the law, the young man says he 
had observed these from his childhood : for which, 
i the text tells us, Jesus loved him. But our Savi- 
I our, to try whether in earnest he believed him to 
be the Messiah, and resolved to take him to be his 
^ king, and to obey him as such, bids him give 
: all he has to the poor, and come, and follow him, 
\ and he should have treasure in heaven. This I 
look on to be the meaning of the place : this of 
. selling all he had, and giving it to the poor, not 
being a standing law of his kingdom,* but a pro- 

> Doubtless not ; yet he who revels in superfluities while his 

poorer brother in Christ lacks the very necessaries of life, is, in 

^ true sense of the words, not a Christian. Few, I am afraid, 

*^ inclined to interpret this, and similar passages, half so lite- 

, ^Uy M they were meant : but, if Christ never intended we 

M. 
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bationary commaDd to this young maL J 
whether he truly believed him to be the IV. ' 
and was ready to obey his commands, and 
quish all to follow him, when he, his princ^ 
quired it 

152. And therefore we see, Luke, xix. 14» wfa 
our Saviour takes notice of the Jews not receiv 
him as the Messiah, he expresses it thus : ' We y 
not have this man to reign over us.' It is 
enough to believe him to be the Messiah, unless 
also obey his laws, and take him to be our k 
to reign over us. Matt xxii. 11 — 13: He 1 
had not on the wedding garment, though he 
cepted of the invitation, and came to the weddi 
was cast into outer darkness. By the wedd 
garment, it is evident good works are meant b 
That wedding garment of fine linen, clean i 
white, which we are told is the ^nccuMi/iara, ' ri 
teous acts of the saints;'* or, as St Paul callfi 
' the walking worthy of the vocation wherewith 
are called.*' This appears from the parable its 
' The kingdom of heaven,' says our Saviour, ' is ] 
unto a king who made a marriage for his son.' I 
here he distinguishes those who were invited i 
three sorts : — i. Those who were invited, and ca 
not ; that is, those who had the gospel, the good n 
of the kingdom of God proposed to them, but 
lieved not. 2. Those who came, but had not o 
wedding garment ; that is, believed Jesus to be 

should sell all, and give it to the poor, which would rende 
poorer than any of them, he doubtless did intend we sbo 
suffer them to partake of what we have, and we can neva 
his disciples unless we do so. — £d. 

» Rev. xix. 8. « Ephes. iv. 1. 
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essiah^ but were not new clad (as I may so say) 
th a true repentance and amendment of life, nor 
omed with those virtues which the apostle. Col. 
., requires to be put on. 3. Those who were in- 
:ed, did come, and had on the wedding garment ; 
sit is, heard the gospel, believed Jesus to be the 
essiah, and sincerely obeyed his laws. These 
ree sorts are plainly designed here ; whereof the 
it only were the blessed, who were to enjoy the 
Qgdom prepared for them. Matt, xxiii.: ' Be not 
called Rabbi ; for one is your Master, even the 
essiah, and ye all are brethren. And call no man 
ur father upon the earth ; for one is your Father 
lich is in heaven. Neither be ye called masters; 
' one is your Master, even the Messiah. But he 
it is greatest amongst you, shall be your servant; 
d whosoever shall exalt himself, shall be abased; 
d he that shall humble himself, shall be exalted.* 
ike, xxi. 34 : ' Take heed to yourselves, lest your 
arts be at any time overcharged with surfeiting 
d drunkenness, and cares of this life.' Luke, 
ii. 2o : ' He said unto them, The kings of the 
entiles exercise lordship over them; and they 
It exercise authority upon them are called bene- 
ix)rs. But ye shall not be so: but he that is 
latest amongst you, let him be as the younger; 
d he that is chief, as he that doth serve.' John, 
i. 34 : 'A new commandment I give unto you, 
tat ye love one another ; as I have loved you, 
it ye also love one another : by this shall all men 
ow that ye are my disciples, if ye love one an- 
ler.' This command of loving one another, is 
)eated again, chap. xv. 12, 17. John, xiv. : 'If 
love me, keep my commandments. He that hath 
' commandments, and keepeth them, he it is 

m2 
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that loveth me ; and he that loveth me^ shall he 
loved of my Father, and I will love him and mani- 
fest myself to him. If a man loveth me, he will 
keep my words. He that loveth me not, keepeth 
not my sayings.* John, xv. : ' In this is my Father 
glori6ed, that ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be 
my disciples. Ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soever I command you.* 

153. Thus we see our Saviour not only confirmed 
the moral law, and clearing it from the corrupt 
glosses of the Scribes and Pharisees, showed the 
strictness as well as obligation of its injunctions; 
but moreover, upon occasion, requires the obedi- 
ence of his disciples to several of the commands 
he afresh lays upon them, with the enforcement of 
unspeakable rewards and punishments in another 
world, according to their obedience or disobedience. 
There is not, I think, any of the duties of morality 
which he has not, somewhere or other, by himself 
and his apostles, inculcated over and over again to 
his followers in express terms. And is it for no- 
thing that he is so instant with them to bring forth 
iruit ? Does he their king command, and is it an 
indifferent thing ? Or will their happiness or misery 
not at all depend upon it, whether they obey or 
no ? They were required to believe him to be the 
Messiah ; which faith is of grace promised to be 
reckoned to them for the completing of their righ- 
teousness, wherein it was defective : but righteous- 
ness, or obedience to the law of God, was their 
j^reat business, which, if they could have attained 
by their own performances, there would have been 
no need of this gracious allowance in reward of 
their faith ; but eternal life, after the resurrection, 
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had been their due by a former covenant, even that 
of works, the rule whereof was never abolished, 
though the rigour was jibated. The duties enjoined 
in it were duties still : their obligations had never 
ceased, nor a wilful neglect of them was ever dis- 
pensed with ; btit their past transgressions were 
pardoned to those who received Jesus, the promised 
Messiah, for their king; and their future slips 
covered, if, renouncing their former iniquities, they 
entered into his kingdom, and continued his sul> 
jects, with a steady resolution and endeavour to 
obey his laws. This righteousness therefore, a com- 
plete obedience and freedom from sin, are still sin- 
cerely to be endeavoured after : and it is nowhere 
promised, that those who persist in a wilful disobe- 
dience to his laws, shall be received into the eter- 
nal bliss of his kingdom, how much soever they 
believe in him. 

154. A sincere obedience, how can any one doubt 
to be, or scruple to call, a condition of the new 
covenant, as well as faith, who ever read our Sa- 
viour's sermon on the mount, to 'omit all the rest ? 
Can any thing be more express than these words of 
our Lord : ' If you forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly Father will also forgive you ; but if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses :* and, ' If ye 
know these things, happy Jare ye if ye do them ?' 
This is so indispensable a condition of the new 
covenant, that believing without it will not do, 
nor be accepted, if our Saviour knew the terms on 
which he would admit men into life. ' Why call ye 
me Lord, Lord,' says he, ' and do not the things 
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which I say ?' * It is not enoagb to belie?e him to 
be the Meeeiab, the Lord, without obeying hin : 
for that these be speaks to here were betierers is 
erident from the jMunidlel place, where it is recorded: 
* Not every one who says. Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kmgdom of bearen ; but be that doth the 
will of my Father, which is in heaven/* No'rebds, 
or refractory disobedioDt, shall be admitted there, 
though they have so far beUeved in Jesus as to be 
able to do miracles in his name; as is plain out of 
the following w<mvIs: 'Many will say tome in Asl 
day. Have we not prophesied in thy name, and in 
thy name have cast out devils, and in thy naat 
have done many wonderful works P And then wID 
I profess unto them, I never knew yon: depart 
from me, ye workers of iniquity !' 

\66. This part of the new covenant the aposlks 
also, in their preaching the gospel of the Measisk, 
ordinarily joined with the doctrine of faith. St. 
Peter, in his first sermon. Acts, ii., when they wen 
pricked in heart, and asked, ' What shall we doT 
says, verse 38, ' Repent, and be baptized every oiw 
of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remif' 
sion of sios.' The same he says to tbem again in 
his next speech. Acts, iv. 26 : ' Unto you first, Ood 
having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you/ 
How was this done ? * In taming away every one 
from your iniquities.' The same doctrine tbey 
preach to the high-priest and rulers : ' The God of 
our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew sod 
hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted with fail 

' Luke, vi. 4«. * Matt. rii. 21-23. 
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right hand, to be a prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins : and 
we are witnesses of these things, and so is also the 
Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that 
obey him.'* Acts, xvii. 30: ' St. Paul tells the Athe- 
nians, that now, under the gospel, ' God command- 
eth all men everywhere to repent.' Acts, xx. 21 : 
St. Paul, in his last conference with the elders of 
Ephesus, professes to have taught them the whole 
doctrine necessary to salvation. ' I have,' says he, 
' kept back nothing that was profitable unto you ; 
bat have showed yon, and have taught you pub- 
licly, and from house to house, testifying both to 
the Jews and to the Greeks ;' and then gives an 
account what his preaching had been, viz. 'Re- 
pentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus, the Messiah.' This was the sum and sub- 
stance of the gospel which St. Paul preached, and 
was all that he knew necessary to salvation, viz. 
'repentance, and believing Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah ;' and so takes his last farewell of them whom 
he should never see again, verse 32, in these words: 
' And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and 
to the word of his grace, which is able to build you 
up, and to give you an inheritance among all them 
that are sanctified.' There is an inheritance con- 
veyed by the word and covenant of grace, but it is 
only to those who are sanctified. 

156. Acts, xxiv. 24 : When Felix sent for Paul, 
that he and his wife Drusilla might' hear him, con- 
cerning the faith in Christ, Paul reasoned of righte- 
ousness, or justice, and temperance ; the duties we 

1 Acts, y. 30. 
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owe to Others, and to ouraelves, and of the jndg* 
ment to come; till he made Felix to tremble 
Whereby it appears, that temperance and justice 
were fundamental parts of the religion that Fanl 
professed, and were contained in the faith whidi 
he preached. And if we find the duties of the 
moral law not pressed by him everywhere, we must 
remember, that most of his sermons left upon re- 
cord, were preached in their synagogues to the 
Jews, who acknowledged their obedience due to 
all the precepts of the law, and would have taken 
it amiss to have been suspected not to have been 
more zealous for the law than he; and therefore It 
was with reason that his discourses were directed 
chiefly to what they yet wanted, and were avonse to^ 
the knowledge and embracing of Jesus, their pro* 
mished Messiah. But what his preaching gene- 
rally was, if we will believe him himself, we may 
see, Acts, xxvi., where, giving an account to king 
Agrippa of his life and doctrine, he tells him, * I 
showed unto them at Damascus, and at Jerusa* 
lem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and 
turn to God, and do works meet for repentance.' 

157. Thus we see, by the preaching of our Sa- 
viour and his apostles, that he required of thoee 
who believed him to be the Messiah, and received 
him for their Lord and deliverer, that they should 
live by his laws ; and that (though in considera- 
tion of their becoming his subjects, by faith in hinu 
whereby they believed and took him to be the 
Messiah, their former sins should be forgiven) yet 
he would own none to be his, nor receive them as 
true denizens of the New Jerusalem, into the in* 
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heritance of eternal life, but leave them to the con- 
demnation of the unrighteous, who renounced not 
their former miscarriages, and lived in a sincere 
obedience to his commands. What he expects 
from his followers, he has sufficiently declared as 
a legislator ; and that they may not be deceived, 
by mistaking the doctrine of faith, grace, free grace, 
and the pardon and forgiveness of sins and salva- 
tion by him, (which was the great end of his com- 
ing,) he more than once declares to them for what 
omissions and miscarriages he shall judge and 
condemn 'to death, even those who have owned 
him, and done miracles in his name, when he 
comes at last to render to every one according to 
what be had done in the flesh, sitting upon.'his 
great and glorious tribunal, at the end of the world. 

158. The first place where we find our Saviour 
to have mentioned the day of judgment is John, 
V, 28, 29, in these words : ' The hour is coming, in 
which all that are in their graves shall hear his 
[that is, the Son of God's] voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, unto the resur- 
rection of life ; and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation.' That which puts 
the distinction, if we will believe our Saviour, is 
the having * done good or evil ;' and he gives a 
reason of the necessity of his judging or condemn- 
ing those ' who have done evil,' in the following 
words, verse 30 : ' I can of my ownself do nothing. 
As I hear I judge, and my judgment is just; be- 
cause I seek not my own will, but the will of my 
Father who hath sent me.' He could not judge of 
himself; he had but a delegated power of judging 
from the Father, whose will he obeyed in it, and 
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who was of purer eyes than to admit any on- 
jast person into the kingdom of heaTon. Matt 
vii. 22, 33 : ' Speaking again of that day, be tdb 
what his sentence will be : ' Depart from me, ye 
workers of iniqoity/ Faith, in the penitent and 
sincerely obedient, sopplies the defect of their per- 
formances, and so by gimce they are made just 
But we may observe, none are sentenced or pu-* 
nished for unbelief, but only for their misdeeds. 
They * are workers of iniquity* on whom the sen- 
tence is pronounced. Matt, ziii 14: 'At the end 
of the world, the Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his IdngdoB 
all scandals, and them iprhich do iniquity, and cast 
them into a ftimace of fire ; there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.' And again : * The aageli 
shall sever the wicked from among the just, and 
shall cast them into the i\imace of fire.' Matt zri. 
24 : ' For the Son of man shall come in the glory 
of his Father, with his angels ; and then he shsU 
reward every man according to his works.* Luke, 
xiii. 26 : ' Then shall ye begin to say. We haie 
eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou bait 
taught in our streets. But he shall say, I tell you, 
I iknow you not : Depart from me, ye workers of 
iniquity/ Matt xxv. 24—26 : ' When the Son. of 
man shall come in his glory, and before him shall 
be gathered all nations, he shall set the sheep os 
his right hand, and the goats on his left: thea 
shall the King say to them on his right hand, Come^ 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pro- 
pared for you from the foundation of the work); 
for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; I was a stran- 
ger, and ye took me in ; naked, and ye clothed 
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was sick^ and ye visited me ; I was in pri- 
d ye came unto me. Then shall the righte- 
iwer him, saying. Lord, when saw we thee 
igered, and fed thee ?' &c. * And the King 
aswer, and say unto them. Verily I say unto 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
• these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
^hen shall he say unto them on the left 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
repared for the devil and his angels : for I 
I hungered, and ye gave me no meat; I 
ii*sty, and ye gave me no drink; I was a 
;r, and ye took me not in; naked, and 
thed me not; sick and in prison, and ye 
me not. Insomuch that ye did it not to 
these, ye did it not to me. And these shall 
> everlasting punishment ; but the righteous 
e eternal.' 

These, I think, are all the places where our 
r mentions the last judgment, or describes his 
proceeding in that great day; wherein, as we 
►bserved, it is remarkable, that everywhere 
itence follows doing or not doing, without 
enlion of believing, or not believing. Not 
ly to whom the gospel hath been preached 
)e saved without believing Jesus to be the 
h ; for all being sinners, and transgressors 
law, and so unjust, are all liable to condem- 
. unless they believe, and so through grace 
tified by God for this faith, which shall be 
ited to them for righteousness : but the rest, 
g this cover, this allowance for their trans- 
ns, must answer for all their actions; and 
found transgressors of the law, shall, by the 
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letter and sanctioii of that law, be condemned, for 
not having paid a full obedience to that law, and 
not for want of faith ; that is not Hie gailt on 
which the pnnishment is laid, though it be the 
want of faith which lays open their guflt unco- 
vered, and exposes them to tiie sentence of the law 
against all that are unrighteaus. 

160. The common objection here is, if all sin- 
ners shall be condemned, but such as have a grs- 
cious allowance made them, and so are justi- 
fied by God for believing Jesus to be the Messiahs 
and so taking him for their king, whom, they are 
resolved to obey to the utmost of their power, whit 
shall become of all inankind who lived before our 
Saviour's time, who never heard of his name, and 
consequently could not believe in him ? To this 
the answer is so obvious and natural^ that que 
would wonder how any reasonable man sbooU 
think it worth the urging. Nobody was, or can be^ 
required to believe what was never proposed to 
him to believe. Before the fulness of time, whicii 
God from the council of his own wisdom had ap- 
pointed to send his Son in, he had, at several timeB 
and in different manners, promised to the people 
of Israel an extraordinary person to come, wbo» 
raised from amongst themselves, should be their 
ruler and deliverer. The time, and other dream- 
stances of his birth, life, and person, he had, in 
sundry prophecies, so particularly described, and 
so plainly foretold, that he was well known and 
expected by the Jews, under the name of the Mee- 
siah, or Anointed, given him in some of these pro- 
phecies. All then that was required before his 
appearing in the world was, to believe what God 
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lad revealed^ and to rely with a full assurance on 
jrod for the performance of his promise; and to 
)elieve, that in due time he would send them the 
VIessiah, this anointed king, this promised Saviour 
md deliverer, according to his word. This faith in 
he promises of God, this relying and acquiescing 
n his word and faithfulness, the Almighty takes 
veil at our hands, as a great mark of homage, paid 
)y us frail creatures, to his goodness and truth, as 
veil as to his power and wisdom ; and accepts it 
IS an acknowledgment of his peculiar providence 
ind benignity to us. And therefore our Saviour 
ells us, John, xii. 44 : ' He that believes on me, 
)elieves not on me, but on him that sent me.' 
The works of nature show his wisdom and power: 
mt it is his peculiar care of mankind, most emi- 
lently discovered in his promises to them, that 
hows his bounty and goodness ; and consequently 
ngages their hearts in love and affection to him. 
['his oblation of a heart fixed with dependence on, 
nd affection to him, is the most acceptable tribute 
re can pay him ; the foundation of true devotion, 
nd life of all religion. What a value he puts on 
his depending on his word, and resting satisfied 
3 his promises, we have an example in Abraham, 
rhose faith ' was counted to him for righteousness,' 
s we have before remarked out of Rom. iv. And 
is relying firmly on the promise of God, without 
ny doubt of its performance, gave him the name 
f the father of the faithful, and gained him so 
luch favour with the Almighty, that he was called 
36 ' friend of God ;' the highest and most glorious 
tie that can be bestowed on a creature. The thing 
remised was no more but a son by his wife 
arah, and a numerous posterity by him, which 
lould possess the land of Canaan. These wer^^ 
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but temporal bleaaingB, and (except the birth of a 
son) very remote, such as be should never lire U> 
see, nor in his own person have the bene6t of; hot 
because he questioned not the performance of it, 
but rested fully satis6ed in the goodnoM, troth, 
and faithfulness of God who had promised, it was 
counted to him for righteousness. Let us see how 
St Paul expresses it: ' Who against hope believed 
in hope, that he might become the father of many 
nations, according to that which was spoken. So 
shall thy seed be : and being not weak in bb fiodi, 
he considered not his own body now dead, when 
he was about an hundred years old ; neitb^ yd 
tbedeadness of Sarah's womb: he staggered not 
at the promise of Crod through unbelief, but wai 
strong in faith, giving glory to God ; and haag 
fully persuaded, that what he had promised he 
was able td perform : and therefore It was impulri 
to him for righteousness.' ' St Paul having btn 
emphatically described the strength and firmneH 
of Abraham's faith, informs us, that he therriiy 
gave glory to God ; and therefore it was accounted 
to him for righteousness.' This is the way tbel 
God deals with poor frail mortals. He is gia* 
ciously pleased to take it well of them, and. give it 
the place of righteousness, and a kind of merit ift 
his sight, if they believe his promises, and hate s 
steadfast relying on his veracity and goodness. 8t 
Paul tells us, ' Without faith it is impossible to 
please God :' ' but at the same time teUs us whit 
faith that is. ' For,' says he, ' he that cometh to 
God, must believe that he is ; and that he is t 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him.* He 
must be persuaded of God's mercy and good will 

» Horn. iv. 18—22. « Heb. xi. 6. 
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ie who seek to obey him, and rest assured of 
varding those who rely on him, for whatever, 
by the light of nature or particular promises, 
; revealed to them of bis tender mercies, and 
; them to expect from his bounty. This 
ption of faith (that we might not mistake 
le means by that faith without which we can- 
ease God, and which recommended the saints 
) St. Paul places in the middle of the list of 
who were eminent for their faith, and whom 
» as patterns to the converted Hebrews under 
ution, to encourage them to persist in their 
ence of deliverance by the coming of Jesus 
, and in their belief of the promises they now 
ader the gospel : by those examples he ex- 
bhem not to draw back from the hope that 
;t before them, nor apostatize from the pro- 
i of the Christian religion. This is plain 
erses 35 — 38, of the precedent chapter : ' Cast 
way therefore your confidence, which hath 
recompence of reward. For ye have great 
of persisting,' or perseverance, (for so the 
word signifies here, which our translation 
rs patience,*) ' that after ye have done the will 
d, ye might receive the promise. For yet a 
(vhile« and he that shall come, will come^ and 
ot tarry. Now the just shall live by faith. 
' any man draw back, my soul shall have no 
ire in him.* 

. The examples of faith which St. Paul enu- 
es and proposes in the following words, 
y show, that the faith whereby those be- 

> See Luke, vjii. 15. 
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lievers of old pleased God^ was nothing bat a 
steadfast reliance on the goodness and faithfulness 
of God, for those good things which either the 
light of nature or particular promises had given 
them grounds to hope for. Of what avail this faith 
was with God we may see : ' By faith Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent sacri6ce than Cabi ; by 
which he obtained witness that he was righteous. 
By faith £noch was translated that he should not 
see death ; for before his translation he had this tes- 
timony, that he pleased God. Noah, being warned 
of God of things not seen as yet,' being wary, ' by 
faith prepared an ark, to the saving of his house ; 
by- the which he condemned the world, and be- 
came heir of the righteousness which is by faith.* 
And what it was that God so graciously accepted 
and rewarded we are told, verse J 1 : ' Through 
faith also Sarah herself received strength to con- 
ceive seed, and was delivered of a child, when she 
was past age.' How she came to obtain this grace 
from God the apostle tells us : * Because she 
judged him faithful who had promised.* Those 
therefore who pleased God, and were accepted hy 
him before the coming of Christ, did it only by 
believing the promises, and relying on the good- 
ness of God, as far as he had revealed it to them. 
For the apostle, in the following words, tells us, 
verse 13: 'These all died in faith, not having re- 
ceived (the accomplishment of) the promises; bat 
having seen them afar off: and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced them.' This was all that was 
required of them, to be persuaded of, and embrace 
the promises which they had. They could be 
persuaded of no more than was proposed to them ; 
embrace no more than was revealed, according to 
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the promises they had received, and the dispensa- 
tions they were under. And if the faith of things 
' seen afar off;* if their trusting in God for the pro- 
mises he then gave them ; if a belief of the Mes- 
siah to come, were sufficient to render those who 
lived in the ages before Christ, acceptable to God 
and righteous before him, I desire those who tell 
us that God will not (nay, some go so far as to say 
cannot) accept any who do not believe every article 
of their particular creeds and systems, to consider, 
why God, out of his infinite mercy, cannot as well 
justify man now for believing Jesus of Nazareth to 
be the promised Messiah, the king and deliverer, 
as those heretofore, who believed only that God 
would, according to his promise, in due time, send 
the Messiah to be a king and deliverer ? 

162. There is another difficulty often to be met 
with, which seems to have something of more 
weight in it ; and that is, that though the faith of 
those before Christ (believing that God would send 
the Messiah, to be a prince, and a Saviour to his 
people, as he had promised) and the faith of those 
since his time (believing Jesus to be that Messiah, 
promised and sent by God) shall be accounted to 
them for righteousness ; yet what shall become of 
all the rest of mankind, who having never heard of 
the promise or news of a Saviour, not a word of a 
Messiah to be sent, or that was come, have had no 
tbooght or belief concerning him ? 

163. To this I answer, that God will require of 
every man according to what he hath, and not ac- 
<^rding to what he hath not He will not expect 
^Q talents where he gave but one ; nor require any 

N 
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one tbonUI bdieraftpnomlte ofwbicb be batneri 
heard. The apostle's reasoniogf Boid. %» 14, : 
reiy jnst: 'Bow shall thejr beliere in him < 
wlioin thejr hare hot heard f But though tbei 
be manj who, being strangers to the oonunoi 
wealth of Israel, were also strangers to the oradi 
of God committed to that people ; many, to whoi 
the promise of the Messiah never came, and i 
were never in a capacity to beliere or reject tbi 
reTclation; yet Ood liad, by the light of reason, n 
Tcaled to all mankind, wlio would make nse of tbi 
light, that he was good and merdfoL The saa 
qNurk of the dirine nature and knowledge in mai 
which, making him a man, showed him the law t 
was under as a man, showed him also the way < 
atoning the merciful, kind, compassionate Autk 
and Father of him and his being, when he ba 
transgressed that law. He that made use of A 
candk of the Lord, so far as to And what was hi 
duty, could not miss to find also the way to recoi 
ciliation and forgiveness, when be had failed < 
bis duty ; though, if he used not his reason tbi 
way, if be put out, or neglected this light, I 
might, perlia|)s, see neitlier. 

id4. The law is the eternal, immutable standar 
of right And a part of that law is, that a ma 
should forgive, not only his children, but his em 
mies, upon tbetr repentance, asking pardon sa 
amendment; and therefore be could not doubt thi 
the author of thin law, and God of patience so 
conHolaiion, who is rich in mercy, would forgif 
hif( frail oOMpring, if they acknowledged tbd 
faults, disapproved the iniquity of their transgrei 
sionM, begged hb pardon, and resolved in eamei 
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for the future to conform their actions to this rule, 
which they owned to he just and right This way 
of reconciliation, this hope of atonement, the light 
of nature revealed to them. And the revelation of 
the gospel having said nothing to the contrary, 
leaves them to stand and fall to their own Father, 
and Master, whose goodness and mercy is over all 
bis works. I know some are forward to urge that 
place of the Acts, chap, iv., as contrary to this. 
The words, verses 10 and 12, stand thus: 'Be it 
known unto you all, and to all the people of Is- 
rael, that hy the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the 
dead, even hy him doth this man [that is, the 
lame man restored by Peter] stand here before you 
whole. This is the stone which is set at nought 
by you builders, which is become the head of the 
comer. Neither is there salvation in any other ; 
for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, in which we must be saved,* Which, 
in short, is, that Jesus is the only true Messiah ; 
neither is there any other person but he given to 
be a mediator between God and man, in whose 
name we may ask and hope for salvation. 

165. Tt will here possibly be asked, Quorsum 
perditio kac P What need was there of a Saviour ? 
What advants^e have we by Jesus Christ ? It is 
enough to justify the fitness of any thing to be 
done, by resolving it into the wisdom of God, who 
has done it, though our short views and narrow 
understandings may utterly incapacitate us to see 
that wisdom, and to judge rightly of it. We know 
little of this visible, and nothing at all of the state 

N 2 
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of that intellectual world, wherein are infinite nmn- 
hers and degrees of spirits, out of the reach of oar 
ken or guess ; and therefore know not what trans- 
actions there were between God and our Sairioor, 
in reference to his kingdom. We know not what 
need there was to set up a head and a chieftain, in 
opposition to ' the prince of this world, the prince 
of the power of the air,' &c. whereof there are more 
than obscure intimations in Scripture; and we 
shall take too much upon us, if we shall call 
God's wisdom or providence to account, and pert- 
ly condemn for needless, all that our weak and, 
perhaps, biassed understandings cannot account 
for. 

166. Though this general answer be reply enough 
to the forementioned demand, and such as a 
rational man, or fair searcher after truth, will 
acquiesce in ; yet in this particular case, the wis- 
dom and goodness of God has shown itself so 
visibly to common apprehensions, that it bath 
furni.shed us abundantly wherewithal to satisfy 
the curious and inquisitive; who will not takes 
blessing, unless they be instructed what need they 
had of it, and why it was bestowed upon them. 
The great and many advantages we receive by the 
coming of Jesus the Messiah, will show that it 
was not without need that he was sent into the 
world. The evidence of our Saviour's mission 
from heaven is so great, in the multitude of mi- 
racles he did before all sorts of people, that what 
he delivered cannot but be received as the oraclci 
of God, and unquestionable verity; for the mi* 
racles he did were so ordered by the divine Provi* 
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ind wisdom^ that they never were, nor could 
lied by any of the enemies or opposers of 
anity. 

Though the works of nature, in every part 
1, sufficiently evidence a Deity, yet the world 
30 little use of their reason, that they saw 
»t, where even by the impressions of himself 

easy to be found. Sense and lust blinded 
kinds ;n some, and a careless inadvertency in 

and fearful apprehensions in most, (who 
believed there were, or could not but sus- 
bere might be superior unknown beings,) 
»em up into the hands of their priests, to fill 
leads with false notions of the Deity, and 
worship with foolish rites, as they pleased ; 
lat dread or craft once began, devotion soon 
iacred, and religion immutable. In tliis state 
kness and ignorance of the true God, vice 
iperstition held the world ; nor could any 
B had or hoped for from reason, which could 

heard, and was judged to have nothing to do 
case ; the priests everywhere, to secure their 
I, having excluded reason* from having any 
to do in religion. And in the crowd of 

by false pretenders to religion reason is still in a great 
proscribed. The sketch that follows of paganism is 
correct : in many countries of antiquity the priests 
'ery little by their false religion which they might not 
ined by the true one. Priests, moreover, were far less 
IS in antiquity than in modem times, and their gains 
initely smaller. The religion they taught, also, was 
an none ; and, though it is t;ustomary to abuse priests, 
, if we would be just, we should acknowledge that, even 
1 times, there was considerable utility in their establish- 
ehich kept alive, in many places, the flame of piety, and 
ays more or less favourable to virtue. — Ed. 
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wrong notions^ and invented rites^ the world had 
almost lost the sight of the one only true God. 
The rational and thinking part of mankind^ it is 
true, when they sought after him^ found the one« 
supreme, invisible God ; but if they acknowledged 
and worshipped him, it was only in their own 
minds. They kept this truth locked up in their 
own breasts as a secret^ nor ever durst ventore it 
amongst the people^ much less the priests^ those 
wary guardians of their own creeds and profitable 
inventions. Hence we see that reason, speaking 
never so clearly to the wise and virtuous, hsul never 
authority enough to prevail on the multitude, and 
to persuade the societies of men that there was but 
one God, that alone was to be owned and wor- 
shipped. The belief and worship of one God was 
the national religion of the Israelites alone ; and, 
if we will consider it, it was introduced and sap- 
ported amongst that people by revelation. They 
were in Goshen, and had light, whilst the rest of 
the world were in almost Egyptian darkness, with- 
out God in the world. There was no part of man- 
kind who had quicker parts, or improved them 
more; that bad a greater light of reason, or fol- 
lowed it further in all sorts of speculations, than 
the Athenians ; and yet we find but one Socrates 
amongst them, that opposed and laughed at their 
polytheisms and wrong opinions of the Deity ; and 
we see how they rewarded him for it.* Whatsoever 

> Nevertheless, among the Greek philosophers, the unity rf 
God was clearly enough expressed in their writings ; and it i« 
supposed, with considerable probability, that this was the true 
secret revealed in the mysteries, the knowledge of which wis 
supposed to secure happiness in a future state. Aristophan. 
^H*vvrj, 375. BarpaX' 454. et Brunck. ad loc. 
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Plato and the soberest of the philosophers thought 
of the nature and being of the one God^ they were 
fain^ in their outward worship, to go with the herd, 
and to keep to the religion established by law ; 
which what it was, and how it had disposed the 
mind of these knowing and quick-sighted Grecians, 
St Paul tells us. Acts, xviii. : ' Ye men of Athens/ 
says he, ' I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitious : for as I passed by, and beheld your 
devotions, I found an altar with this inscription,^,To 
the unknown God. Whom, therefore, ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare I unto you. God that 
made the world, and all things therein, seeing that 
he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands ; neither is worshipped 
with men's hands, as though he needed any thing, 
seeing he giveth unto all life, and breath, and all 
things ; and hath made of one blood all the nations 
of men, for to dwell on the face of the earth ; and 
hath determined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitations ; that they should 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel him out, 
and find him, though he be not far from every one 
of us.' Here he tells the Athenians, that they and 
the rest of the world (given up to superstition) 
whatever light? there was, in the works of creation 
and providence, to lead them to the true God, yet 
they few of them found him. He was everywhere 
near tbem ; yet they were but like people groping 
and feeling for something in the dark, and did not 
see him with a full clear daylight ; ' but thought 
the godhead like to gold, and silver,, and stone, 
graven by art and man's device.' 

168. In this state of darkness and error in re- 
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ference to the true Grod, oar Sayionr found the 
world. But the clear revelation he hrooght with 
him^ dissipated this darkness; made the one invia- 
ble true God known to the worid ; and that with 
such evidence and energy, that polytheism and 
idolatry bath nowhere been able to withstand it. 
But wherever the preaching of the troth be deli" 
vered^ and the light of the gospel bath come^ those 
mists have been dispelled ; and* in effect, we aee 
that, since our Saviour's time, the belidf of one 
God has prevailed and spread itsdf over the fiiee of 
the earth. For even to the light that the Messiah 
brought into the world with him, we most ascribe 
the owning and profession of one God, which the 
Mahometan relif^n hath derived and borrowed 
from it So thi^ in this sens^ it is certainly and 
manifestly true of our Saviour, what St John says 
of him, 1 John, iiL 8 : * For this purpose the S<Ni of 
God was manifested, that he might destroy the 
works of the devil.' This light the world n^ed, 
and this light it received from him — that there is 
but one God, and he eternal, invisible ; not like to 
any visible objects, nor to be represented by them. 

169. If it be asked, whether the revelation to the 
patriarchs by Moses did not teach this, and why 
that was not enough? the answer is obvious; 
that however clearly the knowledge of one invisi- 
ble God, maker of heaven and earth, was revealed 
to them, yet that revelation was shut up in a little 
corner of the world, amongst a people, by that veiy 
law which they received with it, excluded from a 
commerce and communication with the rest of man- 
kind. The Gentile world, in our Saviour's time, 
and several ages before, could have no attestation 
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of the miracles on which the Hehrews huilt their 
fBL\t\i, hut from the Jews themselves ; a people not 
known to the greatest part of mankind^ contemned 
and thought vilely of by those nations that did 
know them ; and therefore very unfit and unable to 
propagate the doctrine of one God in the world, 
and diffuse it through the nations of the earth, by 
the strength and force of that ancient revelation, 
upon which they had received it. But our Savi- 
our, when he came, threw down this wall of parti- 
tion, and did not confine his miracles or message 
to the land of Canaan, or the worshippers at Jeru- 
salem ; but he himself preached at Samaria, and 
did miracles in the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and 
before multitudes of people gathered from all quar- 
ters. And ^fter his resurrection sent his apostles 
amongst the nations, accompanied with miracles, 
which were done in all parts so frequently, and be- 
fore so many witnesses of all sorts, in broad day- 
light, that, as I have before observed, the enemies 
of Christianity have never dared to deny them ; 
no, not Julian himself, who neither wanted skill 
nor power to inquire into the truth, nor would 
have failed to have proclaimed and exposed it, if 
he could have detected any falsehood in the history 
of the gospel, or found the least ground to question 
the matter of fact published of Christ and his apos- 
tles. The number and evidence of the miracles 
done by our Saviour and his followers, by the 
power and force of truth, bore down this mighty 
and accomplished emperor, and all his parts, in his 
own dominions. He durst not deny so plain mat- 
ter of fact ; which being granted, the truth of our 
Saviour's doctrine and mission unavoidably follows, 
notwithstanding whatsoever artful suggestions his 
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wit could inrent, or malice should oflSsr to the con- 
trary. 

170. 2. Next to the knowledge of one God, 
maker of all things, a clear knowledge of their 
daty was wanting to mankind* This part of know- 
ledge, though cultiyated with some care, by^flome 
of the heathen philosophers, yet got little footing 
among the people. All men indeed, under pain of 
displeasing the gods, were to frequent the temples; 
every one went to their sacrifices and sendees ; but 
the priests made it not their business to teadi them 
virtue. If they were diligent in their obeervatiolis 
and ceremonies, punctual in their feasts and soleBi- 
nities, and the tricks of religion, the holy tribe 
assured them, the gods were pleased; and they 
looked no further. Few went to the schools of the 
philosophers, to be instructed in their duties, aiiid 
to know what was good and evil in their aetiooi. 
The priests sold the better pennyworths, and there- 
fore had all their custom. Lustrations and proces- 
sions were much easier than a clean conscience, 
and a steady course of virtue ; and an ezpiatoiy 
sacrifice, that atoned for the want of it, was much 
more convenient than a strict and holy life. No 
wonder^ then, that religion was everywhere distin- 
guished from, and preferred to virtue, and that it 
was dangerous heresy and profaneness to think the 
contrary. So much virtue as was necessary to 
hold societies together, and to contribute to the 
quiet of governments, the civil, laws of eommoo- 
wealths taught, and forced upon men that lived 
under magistrates : but these laws, being for the 
most part made by such who had no other aims 
but their own power, reached no further than 
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those things that would serve to tie men together 
in suhjection ; or^ at most, were directly to conduce 
to the prosperity and temporal happiness of any 
people. But natural religion, in its full extent, 
was nowhere, that I know, taken care of hy the 
force of natural reason. It should seem, hy the little 
that has hitherto heen done in it, that it is too hard a 
task for unassisted reason, to establish morality, in 
all its parts, upon its true foundations, with a clear 
and convincing light And it is at least a surer 
and shorter way, to the apprehensions of the vul- 
gar, and mass of mankind, that one manifestly sent 
from God, and coming with visible authority 
from him, should, as a king and law-maker, tell 
them their duties, and require their obedience, than 
leave it to the long, and sometimes intricate deduc- 
tions of reason, to be made out to them: such 
strains of reasonings the greatest part of mankind 
have neither leisure to weigh, nor, for want of edu- 
cation and use, skill to judge of. We see how un- 
successful in this, the attempts of philosophers 
were, before our Saviour s time. How shoi*t their 
several systems came of the perfection of a true 
and complete morality, is very visible. A.nd if, 
since that, the Christian philosophers have much 
outdone ttiem, yet we may observe, that the first 
knowledge of the truths they have added, are 
owing to revelation ; though, as soon as they are 
heard and considered, they are found to be agree- 
able to reason, and such as can by no means be 
contradicted. Every one may observe* a great 
many truths which he receives at first from others, 
and readily assents to as consonant to reason, 
which he would have found it hard, and perhaps, 
beyond his strength to have discovered himself. 
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Native and original trath is not bo easily wrought 
out of the inine^ as we, who have it delivered ready 
dug and fashioned into our hands, are apt to iina* 
gine. And how often at fifty or threescore years 
old, are thinking men told what they wonder how 
they could miss thinking of P which yet their 
own contemplations did not, and possibly never 
would have helped them to. Experience shows 
that the knowledge of morality, by mere natural 
light, (how agreeable soever it be to it,) maikes but 
a slow progress, and little advance in the*worid: 
and the reason of it is not hard to be found in 
men s necessities, passions, vices, and mistaken in* 
terests, which turn their thoughts another way ^— 
and the designing leaders, as well as the follow- 
ing herd, find it not to their purpose to employ 
much of their meditations this way :-^or whatever 
else was the cause, it is plain, in fact, that human 
reason unassisted, failed men in its great and pro- 
per business of morality. It never, from unques- 
tionable principles, by clear deductions, made oat 
an entire body of the law of nature. And he that 
shall collect all the moral rules of the philosophers, 
and compare them with those contained in the 
New Testament, will find them to come short of 
the morality delivered by our Saviour, and taught 
by his apostles : a college made up, for the most 
part, of ignorant but inspired fishermen. 

171. Though yet, if any one should think that, 
out of the sayings of the wise heathens, before our 
Saviour's time, there mig^ht be a collection made of 
all those rules of morality, which are to be found 
in the Christian religion ; yet this would not at all 
hinder, but that the world nevertheless stood as 
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much in need of our Saviour, and the morality 
delivered by him. Let it be granted (though not 
true) that all the moral precepts of the gospel 
were known by somebody or other, amongst man- 
kind, before.^ But where, or how, or of what use, is 
not considered. Suppose they may be picked up 
here and there ; some from Solon and Bias in 
Greece; others from Tully in Italy; an^, to com- 
plete the work, let Confucius, as far as China, be 
consulted ; and Anacharsis the Scythian contri- 
bute his share. What will all this do to give the 
world a complete morality, that may be to man- 
kind the unquestionable rule of life and manners ? 
I will not here urge the impossibility of collecting 
from men so far distant from one another, in time, 
and place, and languages. I will suppose there 
was a Stobaeus in those times, who had gathered 
the moral sayings from all the sages of the world. 
What would this amount to, towards being a 
steady rule, a certain transcript of a law that we 
are under ? Did the saying of Aristippus or 
Confucius give it an authority ? Was Zeno a 
lawgiver to mankind P If not, what he or any 
other philosopher delivered was but a saying of 
his. Mankind might hearken to it or reject it, as 
they pleased, or as it suited their interest, passions, 
principles, or humours : they were under no obli- 
gation; the opinion of this or that philosopher 
was of no authority : and if it were, you must take 
all he said under the same character. All his 
dictates must go for law, certain and true, or 
none of them. And then, if you will take any of 
the moral sayings of Epicurus (many whereof 
Seneca quotes, with esteem and approbation) for 
precepts of the law of nature, you must take all 
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the rest of his doctrine for such too, or else his au- 
thority ceases ; and so no more is to be received 
from him, or any of the sages of old, for parts of 
the law of nature, as carrying with it an obligation 
to be obeyed but what they prove to be so. But 
such a body of ethics, proved to be the law of na- 
ture from principles of reason, and reaching all 
the duties of life, I think nobody will say the world 
had before our Saviour's time. It is not enough 
that there were, up and down, scattered sa3ings of 
wise men, conformable to right reason. The law 
of nature was the law of convenience too ; and it 
is no wonder that those men of parts, and studious 
of virtue, (who had occasion to think on any par- 
ticular part of it,) should by meditation light on 
the right, even from the observable convenience 
and beauty of it, without making out its obliga- 
tion from the true principles of the law of nature, 
and foundations of morality. But these incohe- 
rent apophthegms of philosophers and wise men, 
however excellent in themselves, and well intended 
by them, could never make a morality, whereof the 
world could be convinced ; could never rise to the 
force of a law that mankind could with certainty de- 
pend on. Whatsoever should thus be universally 
useful, as a standard to which men should conform 
their manners, must have its authority either from 
reason or revelation. It is not every writer of mo- 
rals, or compiler of it from others, that can there- 
by be erected into a lawgiver to mankind ; and a dic- 
tator of rules, which are therefore valid, because they 
are to be found in his books, under the authority 
of this or that philosopher. He that any one will 
pretend to set up in this kind, and have his rules 
pass for authentic directions, must show, that 
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either be builds bis doctrine upon principles of 
reason^ self-evident in themselves, and that he de- 
duces all the parts of it from thence, by clear and 
evident demonstration ; or, must show his commis- 
sion from heaven, that be comes with authority 
from God, to deliver his will and commands to the 
world. In the former way, nobody that I know, 
before our Saviour's time, ever did, or went about 
to g^ve us a morality. It is true there is a law of 
nature : but who is there that ever did, or under- 
took to give it us all entire, as a law ; no more nor 
no less than what was c )ntained in, and had the 
oUigation of that law ? Who ever made out all 
the parts of it, put them together, and showed the 
world their obligation ? Where was there any such 
code, that mankind might have recourse to, as their 
unerring rule, before our Saviour's time ? If there 
was not, it is plain, there was need of one to give 
us such a morality ; such a law, which might be 
the sure guide of those who had a desire to go 
right ; and, if they had a mind, need not mistake 
their, duty; but might be certain when they had 
performed, when failed in it. Such a law of mo- 
rality Jesus Christ hath given us in the New Testa- 
ment ; but by the latter of these ways, by revela- 
tion. We have from him a full and sufficient rule 
for our direction, and conformable to that of rea- 
son. But the truth and obligation of its precepts 
have their force, and are put past doubt to us, by 
the evidence of his mission. He was sent by God : 
his miracles show it ; and the authority of God in 
his precepts cannot be questioned. Here morality 
has a sure standard, that revelation vouches, and 
reason cannot gainsay, nor question ; but both to- 
gether witness to come from God, the great law- 
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maker. And ipich a one aa thfa out of the Nov 
Testament I think the irorid never bad, nor 
any one tay ia anywhere else to be fimnd. Let 
ask any one^ who ia forward to think that the doo- 
trine of morality waa full and clear in the woiU at 
our{Sayionr'a birth, whither wonld he bare di- 
rected Bmtas and Caarins (both men of parte and 
yirtue ; the one whereof MicTed, and the other 
disbelieved a futore being) to be aatislted In the 
rules and obligations of all the parts of their dotifli^ 
if they should bare asked bim where they might 
find the law they were to lire by, and l^ whkh 
they should be charged ot acquitted, aa goilty or 
innocent P If to the sayings of the wise, and tht 
declarations of philosophen, he sends them faloa 
wild wood of uncertainty, to an endless maaEe, finm 
which they should never get out : if to the raligfoas 
of the world, yet worse : and if to their own iaa> 
son, he refers them to that which had some Ught 
and certainty ; but yet had hitherto failed all man* 
kind in a perfect rule; and we see, resolved not 
the doubts that had risen amongst the studious and 
thinking philosophers; nor had yet been able te 
convince the civilized parts of the world, that diej 
bad not given, nor could, without a crime, take 
away the lives of their children, by exposing 
them. 

172. If any one should think to excuse bumsB 
nature, by laying blame on men's negligence, thsl 
they did not carry morality to an higher pitch, and 
make it out entire in every part, with thatcleametf 
of demonstration which some think it capable of, 
he helps not the matter. Be the cause what it 
will, our Saviour found manldnd under a cormptioa 
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of manners and principles, which ages after ages 
had prevailed, and must be confessed was not in a 
way or tendency to be mended. The rules of mo- 
rality were, in different countries and sects, dif- 
ferent. And natural reason nowhere had, nor 
was like to cure the defects and errors in them. 
Those just measures of right and wrong, which 
necessity had anywhere introduced, the civil laws 
prescribed, or philosophy recommended, stood not 
on their true foundations. They were looked on 
as bonds of society, and conveniences of common 
life, and laudable practices. But where was it that 
their obligation was thoroughly known and allowed, 
and they received as precepts of a law of the high- 
est law, the law of nature P That could not be with- 
out a clear knowledge and acknowledgment of the 
law-maker, and the great rewards and punishments 
for those that would or would not obey him. But 
the religion of the heathens, as was before observed, 
little concerned itself in their morals. The priests 
that delivered the oracles of heaven, and pretended 
to speak from the god, spoke little of virtue and a 
good life. And, on the other side, the philosophers 
who spoke from reason, made not much ^mention of 
the deity in their ethics. They depended on rea- 
son and her oracles, which contain nothing but 
truth : but yet some parts of that truth lie too deep 
for our natural powers easily to reach, and make 
plain and visible to mankind, without some light 
from above to direct them. When truths are once 
known to us, though by tradition, we are apt to be 
favourable to our own parts, and ascribe to our 
own underst£mdings the discovery of what, in 
reality, we borrowed from others ; or, at least, find- 
ing we can prove what at first we learned from 

o 
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Others^ weare forward to conclade it an obvious tru' 

wbich> if we had sought^ we could not have nii8s< 

Nothing seems hard to our understandings that 

once known : and because what we see, we i 

with our own eyes, we are apt to overlook or forj 

the help we had from others, who showed it us, a 

first made us see it ; as if we were not at all I 

bolden to them for those truths they opened 1 

way to, and led us into : for knowledge being oi 

of truths that are perceived to be so, we are favo 

able enough to our own faculties to conclude t1 

they, of their own strength, would have attaii 

those discoveries without any foreign assistan 

and that we know those truths by the strength a 

native light of our own minds, as they did fr 

whom we received them by theirs, only tl 

had the luck to be before us. Thus the wh 

stock of human knowledge is claimed by every ( 

as his private possession, as soon as he (profit 

by others' discoveries,) has got it into his o 

mind : and so it is; but not properly by his o 

single industry, nor of his own acquisition. 

studies, it is true, and takes pains to make a p 

grass in what others have delivered ; but tl 

pains were of another sort, who first brought tb 

truths to light, which he afterwards derives ft 

them. He that travels the roads now, appla 

his own strength and legs that have carried hin 

far in such a scantling of time, and ascribes al 

his own vigour, little considering how much 

owes to their pains, who cleared the woods, drai 

the bogs, built the bridges, and made the w 

passable; without which he might have to 

much with little progress. A great many thi 

which we have been bred up in the belief of, fi 
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cradles, and are notions grown familiar, (and, 
; were, natural to us, under the gospel,) we 
for unquestionable obvious truths, and easily 
Dnstrable; without considering how long we 
It have been in doubt or ignorance of them, 
revelation been silent. And many are be- 
en to revelation who do not acknowledge it. 
I no diminishing to revelation, that reason 
5 its suffrage too, to the truths revelation 
discovered. But it is our mistake to think, 
because reason confirms them to us, we 
the first certain knowledge of them from 
ce, and in that clear evidence we now possess 
em. The contrary is manifest, in the defec- 
morality of the Gentiles before our Saviour's 
, and the want of reformation in the principles 
measures of it, as well as practice. Philoso- 
seemed to have spent its strength, and done 
tmost; or if it should have gone further> as 
5ee it did not, and from undeniable- principles 
n us ethics in a science like mathematics, in 
Y part demonstrable, this yet would not have 
so effectual to man in this imperfect state, 
proper for the cure. The greatest part of man- 
want leisure or capacity for demonstration, 
can carry a train of proofs, which in that way 
must always depend upon for conviction, and 
lot be required to assent to till they see the 
onstration. Wherever they stick, the teachers 
always put upon proof, and must clear the 
)t, by a thread of coherent deductions from the 
principle, how long, or how intricate soever 
be. And you may as soon hope to have all 
lay-labourers and tradesmen, the spinsters and 
^-maids, perfect mathematicians, as to have them 

o2 
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perfect in ethics this way: hearing plain com- 
mands is the snre and only course to bring them 
to obedience and practice ; the greatest part can- 
not know, and therefore they must belieye. And I 
ask, whether one coming from heaven in the power 
of God, in full and clear evidence and demonstra- 
tion of miracles, giving plain and direct rules of 
morality and obedience, be not likelier to enlighten 
the bulk of mankind, and set them right in their 
duties, and bring them to do them, than by reason- 
ing with them from general notions and principles 
of human reason P And were all the duties of hu* 
man life clearly demonstrated, yet I condade, 
when well considered, that method of teaching 
men their duties would be thought proper only 
for a few, who had much leisure, improved under- 
standings, and were used to abstract reasonings; 
but the instruction of the people were best still to 
be led to the precepts and principles of the gospel. 
The healing of the sick, the restoring sight to the 
blind by a word, the raising, and being raised from 
the dead, are matters of fact, which they can with- 
out difficulty conceive ; and that he who does such 
things, must do them by the assistance of a di- 
vine power. These things lie level to the ordina- 
riest apprehension : he that can distinguish be- 
tween sick and well, lame and sound, dead and 
alive, is capable of this doctrine. To one who is 
once persuaded that Jesus Christ was sent by Grod 
to be a king, and a Saviour of those who do be- 
lieve in him, all his commands become principles; 
there needs no other proof for the truth of what be 
says, but that he said it : and then there needs no 
more but to read the inspired books to be instructed ; 
all the duties of morality lie there clear and plain, 
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and easy to be understood. And here I appeal, 
whether this be not the surest, the safest, and 
most effectual way of teaching ; especially if we 
add this further consideration, that as it suits the 
lowest capacities of reasonable creatures, so it 
reaches and satisfies, nay, enlightens the high 
est. The most elevated understandings cannot 
bat submit to the authority of this doctrine as 
divine ; which coming from the mouths of a com- 
pany of illiterate men, hath not only the attesta- 
tion of miracles, but reason to confirm it, since 
they delivered no. precepts but such as, though 
reason of itself bad not clearly made out, yet it 
could not but assent to when thus discovered, and 
think itself indebted for the discovery. The credit 
and authority our Saviour and his apostles had 
over the minds of men, by the miracles they did, 
tempted them not to mix (as we find in that of all 
the sects of philosophers, and other religions) any 
conceits, any wrong rules, any thing tending to 
their own by-interest, or that of a party, in their 
morality: no tang of prepossession or fancy; no 
footsteps of pride or vanity ; no touch of ostenta- 
tion or ambition appears to have a hand in it : it 
is all pure, all sincere ; nothing too much, nothing 
wanting : but such a complete rule of life, as the 
wisest men must acknowledge, tends entirely to 
the good of mankind : and that all would be hap- 
py, if all would practise it. 

173. 3. The outward forms of worshipping the 
Deity wanted a reformation : stately buildings, 
costly ornaments, peculiar and uncouth habits, 
and a numerous huddle of pompous, fantastical, 
cumbersome ceremonies, everywhere attended di- 
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vine worship. This, as it had the peculiar name, 
so it was thought the principal part, if not the 
whole of religion; nor could this possibly be 
amended whilst the Jewish ritual stood, and there 
was so much of it mixed with the worship of the 
true God. To this also our Saviour, with the 
knowledge of the infinite, invisible, supreme Spi- 
rit, brought a remedy, in a plain, spiritual, and 
suitable worship. Jesus says to the woman of 
Samaria : ' The hour cometh, when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship thfi 
Father : but the true worshippers, shall worship 
the Father both in spirit and in truth; for the 
Father seeketh such to worship/ To be worship- 
ped in spirit and in truth, with application of mind 
and sincerity of heart, was what God henceforth 
only required. Magnificent temples, and confine- 
ment to certain places, were now no longer neces- 
sary for his worship, which by a pure heart might 
be performed anywhere. The splendour and dis- 
tinction of habits, and pomp of ceremonies and all 
outside performances, might now be spared. God, 
who was a spirit, and made known to be so, re- 
quired none of those, but the spirit only ; and that 
in public assemblies, (where some actions must lie 
open to the view of the world,) all that could ap- 
pear and be seen, should be done decently, and in 
order, and to edification. Decency, order, and 
edification were to regulate all their public acts of 
worship ; and beyond what these required, the 
outward appearance (which was of little value in 
the eyes of God) was not to go. Having shut out 
indecency and confusion out of their assemblies, 
they need not be solicitous about useless ceremo- 
nies : praises and prayer humbly oflfered up to the 
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Deity, was the worship he now demanded ; and in 
these every one was to look after his own heart, 
and know that it was that alone which God had 
regard to, and accepted. 

174. 4. Another great advantage received by 
our Saviour, is the great encouragement he brought 
to a virtuous and a pious life ; great enough to 
surmount the difficulties and obstacles that lie in 
the way to it, and reward the pains and hardships 
of those who stuck f^rm to their duties, and suf- 
fered for the testimony of a good conscience. The 
portion of the righteous has been in all ages taken 
notice of to be pretty scanty in this world : virtue 
and prosperity do not often accompany one an- 
ther, and therefore virtue seldom had many fol- 
lowers; and it is no wonder she prevailed not 
much in a state, where the inconveniences that at- 
tended her were visible and at hand, and the re- 
wards doubtful and at a distance. Mankind, who 
are and must be allowed to pursue their happiness, 
nay, cannot be hindered, could not but think 
themselves excused from a strict observation of 
rules, which appeared so little to consist with their 
chief end — happiness, whilst they kept them from 
the enjoyments of this life; and they had little 
evidence and security of another.' * It is true, they 
might have argued the other way, and concluded, 
that, because the good were most of them 111- 

» This is unjust to the philosophers. The immortality of the 
soul was as firmly helieved then as it is now ; and the same 
virtues were supposed to secure happiness in a future state. 
With the knowledge Locke possessed of antiquity, I can hardly 
conceive how he could write this passage, which is in contra- 
diction with what remains to us of genuine ancient philosophy. 
—Ed. 
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treated here, there was another place where they 
should meet with better usage ; but it is plain they 
did not. Their thoughts of another life were, at 
best^ obscure, and their expectations uncertain. Of 
manes, and ghosts, and the shades of departed 
men, there was some talk ; but little certain, and 
less minded. They had the names of Styx and 
Acheron, of Elysian Fields and seats of the 
blessed ; but they had them generally from their 
poets, mixed with their fables, and so they looked 
more like the inventions of wit and ornaments of 
poetry than the serious persuasions of the grare 
and the sober. They came to them bundled up 
amongst their tales; and for tales they took them. 
And that which rendered them more suspected, 
and less useful to virtue, was, that the philosophers 
seldom set on their rules on men's minds and prac- 
tices by consideration of another life. The chief of 
their arguments were from the excellency of virtue; 
and the highest they generally went, was the exalt- 
ing of human nature, whose perfeciion lay in vii^ 
tue. And if the priest at any time talked of the 
ghosts below, and a life after this, it was only to 
keep men to their superstitious and idolatrous rites, 
whereby the use of this doctrine was lost to the 
credulous multitude, and its belief to the quicker 
sighted, who suspected it presently of priestcraft 
Before our Saviour's time, the doctrine of a future 
state, though it were not wholly hid, yet it was not 
clearly known in the world. It was an imperfect 
view of reason; or, perhaps, the decayed remains 
of an ancient tradition, which rather seemed to 
float on men s fancies, than sink deep into their 
hearts. It was something, they knew not what, 
between being and not being. Something in man 
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they imagined might escape the grave ; but a per- 
fect complete life of an eternal duration^ after this^ 
was what entered little into their thoughts, and less 
into their persuasions. And they were so far from 
being clear herein, that we see no nation of the 
world publicly professed it, and built upon it ; no 
religion taught it; and it was nowhere made an 
article of faith and principle of religion till Jesus 
Christ came : of whom it is truly said, that he at 
his appearing 'brought life and immortality to 
light/ And that not only in the clear revelation 
of it, and in instances shown of men raised from 
the dead, but he has given us an unquestionable 
assurance and pledge of it in his own resurrection 
and ascension into heaven. How hath this one 
truth changed the nature of things in the world, 
and given the advantage to piety over all that could 
tempt or deter men from it ! The philosophers, in- 
deed, showed the beauty of virtue : they set her off 
so as drew men's eyes and approbation to her ; but 
leaving her unendowed, very few were willing to 
espouse her. The generality could not refuse her 
their esteem and commendation, but still turned 
their backs on her, and forsook her, as a match not 
for their turn. But now there being put into the 
scales on her side, ' an exceeding and immortal 
weight of gloiy,' interest is come about to her ; and 
virtue now is visibly the most enriching purchase 
and by much the best bargain. That she is the 
perfection and excellency of our nature ; that she 
is herself a reward, and will recommend our names 
to future ages, is not all that can now be said for 
her. It is not strange that the learned heathens 
satisfied not many with such airy commendations. 
It has another relish and efficacy to persuade men. 
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that if they live wall here, tbey fdiall be happy 
litfireafter. 0|>en tlieir eyen upon the endlew un- 
H|>eukable joyn of another life, and their hearts will 
find i^>methin(( Molid and fKiwerful to move thent' 
I'he view of heaven and bell will ca»t a Mli^bt upon 
the short pleasures and pains of this present state, 
and ((ive attrui^tions and encouraf^ements to virtuei 
which reaifin and interest, and the care of ourselvei, 
cannot but allow and prefer. lJ|>on this founds^ 
tion, and u|>on this only, morality stands firm, and 
may defy all c<impetition. This makes it more 
than a name, a sulistantial ^ood, worth all our aims 
and endeavours; and thus the ^<ispel of Jesus 
CJhrist hath delivered it to us. 

\76, 6, To thfise I must add one advanta^^e 
more we have Viy Jesus Christ, and that is, the pro- 
niiMi of assistani^. If we do what we can, be will 
^:ive UH his Spirit U) help us to do what, and how 
wi: Khould. It will l>e idle for us, who know n^it 
how our own Hpirils move and act us, Ui ask in wliat 
ifiarirM;r the Spiritof (i^id hhall work upon us. The 
wihdotn til at occonipuiiieH tliat Spirit knows lietter 
tiian \vt', iiow w<t are made, and iiow to work upon 
uh. if a w'lHti man knows how to prevail on his 
<;hiid, to \fniiir Uim to what he desircM, can we sus- 
pect that the Spirit and wisdom of («ofi nhould fail 

■ In thti lltttihy on the Jfiitriari IjruierN^jmdififf, hoir«vcr, be 
\iiu\ Mii<i : — ^* IjKi a ttihu be ever mi well \»t:nwuitd of Uic Mi* 
vaii«a^,e» of virtiiey that it j* an iieceMary tit a man who ha* mlj 
i/^rf.:ii ajiiib in tliin worhl, or ho|M:h in the next, a« ftntd W lifr; 
y<:<, till U*i hun^erti and tliirntn after ri(j;hLe<iuM)e«a, till he feth 
an inn-'An'ttHitA in the want of it, hia »'// will luH be detenniittid 
Ui any a<:i)on in inirisuit of tbi« confeMed {greater pfpud ; but an) 
other uneai:ineo« he fi-eU in hinjuelf khaii take place, and carry 
inn will ut other actions. ** iSook ii. ch. 21. ci liTi. — JOli. 
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in it, though we perceive or comprehend not the 
ways of his operation ? Christ has promised it, 
who is faithful and just, and we cannot doubt of 
the performance. It is not requisite, on this occa- 
sion, for the enhancing of this benefit, to enlarge 
on the frailty of minds, and weakness of our con- 
stitutions ; how liable to mistakes, how apt to go 
astray, and how easily to be turned out of the paths 
of virtue. If any one needs go beyond himself 
and the testimony of his own conscience in this 
point ; if he feels not his own errors and passions 
always tempting him, and often prevailing against 
the strict rules of his duty, he need but look abroad 
into any age of the world to be convinced. To a 
man under the difficulties of his nature, beset with 
temptations, and hedged in with prevailing cus- 
tom, it is no small encouragement to set himself 
seriously on the courses of virtue, and practice of 
true religion, that he is, from assure hand, and an 
almighty arm, promised assistance to support and 
carry him through. 

176. There remains yet something to be said to 
those who will be ready to object, if the belief of 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah, together with 
those concomitant articles of his resurrection, rule, 
and coming again to judge the world, be all the 
faith required as necessary to justification, to what 
purpose were the epistles written ; I say, if the be- 
lief of those many doctrines contained in them, 
be not also necessary to salvation P And if what 
is there delivered, a Christian may believe or dis- 
believe, and yet nevertheless be a member of 
Christ's church, and one of the faithful ? To this 
I answer, that the epistles were written upon seve- 
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ral occasions ; and be that will read them as he 
oaght^ must observe what it is in them is princi- 
pally aimed at ; find what is the argument in hand> 
and how managed^ if he will understand them 
right, and profit by them. The observing of this 
will best help us to the true meaning and mind of 
the writer*; for that is the truth which is to be re- 
ceived and believed, and not scattered sentences 
in a Scripture language, accommodated to our no- 
tions and prejudices. We must look into the drift 
of the discourse, observe the coherence and con- 
nexion of the parts, and see how it is consistent 
with itself, and other parts of Scripture, if we will 
conceive it right We must not cull out, as best 
suits our system, here and there a period or a 
verse, as if they were all distinct and independent 
aphorisms : and make these the fundamental arti- 
cles of the Christian faith, and necessary to salva- 
tion, unless God has made them so. There be 
many truths in the Bible, which a good Christian 
may be wholly ignorant of, and so not believe, 
which, perhaps, some lay great stress on, and call 
fundamental articles, because they are the distin- 
guishing points of their communion. The epistles, 
most of them, carry on a thread of argument, 
which in the style they are written, cannot 
everywhere be observed without great attention. 
And to consider the texts, as they stand and 
bear a part in that, is to view them in their 
due light, and the way to get the true sense 
of them. They were written to those who were 
in the faith, and true Christians already; and 
so could not be designed to teach them the fun- 
damental articles and points necessary to salva- 
tion : the Epistle to the Romans was written to all 
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* that were at Rome, beloved of God, called to be 
the saints, whose faith was spoken of through the 
world/ chapter i. 7, 8. To whom St Paul's first 
Epistle to the Corinthians was, he shows, chapter i. 
2, 4, &c. : ' Unto the church of God, which is at 
Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints; with all them that in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, both theirs and ours. I thank my God 
always on your behalf, for the grace of God which 
is given you by Jesus Christ ; that in every thing ye 
are enriched by him in all utterance, and in all 
knowledge : even as the testimony of Christ was 
confirmed in you. So that ye come behind in no 
gift; waiting for the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.' And so. likewise the second was, * To the 
church of God at Corinth, with all the saints in 
Achaia,* chapter i. 1. His next is to the churches 
of Galatia. That to the Ephesians was, * To the 
saints that were at Ephesus, and to .the faithful in 
Christ Jesus.^ So likewise, ' To the saints and 
faithful brethren at Colosse, who had faith in 
Christ Jesus, and love to the saints.* ' To the 
church of the Thessalonians.' * To Timothy, his 
son in the faith.' 'To Titus, his own son after 
the common faith.* * To Philemon, his dearly be- 
loved, and fellow-labourer.' And the author to the 
Hebrews, calls those he writes to, ' Holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly calling,' chapter iii. 1. 
From whence it is evident, that all those whom 
St. Paul wrote to, were brethren, saints, faithful in 
the church, and so Christians already, and there- 
fore wanted not the fundamental articles of the 
Christian religion ; without a belief of which they 
could not be saved : nor can it be supposed, that 
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the sending^ of such fundamentals was the reason 
of the apostle's writing to any of them. To such 
also St. Peter writes, as is plain from the first chap- 
ter of each of his epistles. Nor is it hard to ob- 
serve the like in St. James and St. John's epistles. 
And St. Jude directs his thus : ' To them that are 
sanctified by God the Father, and preserved in 
Jesus Christ, and called.^ The epistles therefore 
being all written to those who were already be- 
lievers and Christians, the occasion and end of 
writing them could not be to instruct them in that 
which was necessary to make them Christians. 
This it is plain they knew and believed already ; 
or else they could not have been Christians and 
believers. And they were written upon particular 
occasions; and without those occasions had not 
been written, and so cannot be thought necessary to 
salvation ; though they resolving doubts, and re- 
forming mistakes, are of great advantage to our 
knowledge and practice. I do not deny, but the 
great doctrines of the Christian faith are dropped 
^here and there, and scattered up and down in 
most of them. But it is not in the epistles we 
are to learn what are the fundamental articles of 
faith, where they are promiscuously, and without 
distinction, mixed with other truths in discourses 
that were (though for ediOcation indeed, yet) only 
occasional. We shall find and discern those great 
and necessary points best in the preaching of oar 
Saviour and the apostles, to those who were yet 
strangers, and ignorant of the faith, to bring them 
in, and convert them to it. And what that wa^ 
we have seen already, out of the history of the 
evangelists and the Acts; where they are plainly 
laid down, so that nobody can mistake them. The 
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epistles to particular churches, besides the main 
argument of each of them (which was some pre- 
sent concernment of that particular church to 
which they severally were addressed) do in many 
places explain the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion; and that wisely, by proper accommoda- 
tions to the apprehensions of those they were written 
to, the better to make them imbibe the Christian 
doctrine, and the more easily to comprehend the 
method, reasons, and grounds of the great work 
of salvation. Thus we see in the epistle to the 
Romans, adoption (a custom well known amongst 
those of Rome) is much made use of, to explain 
to them the grace and favour of God, in giving 
them eternal life ; to help them to conceive how 
they became the children of God, and to assure 
them of a share in the kingdom of heaven, as heirs 
to an inheritance. Whereas the setting out, and 
confirming the Christian faith to the Hebrews, in the 
epistle to them, is by allusions and arguments, from 
the ceremonies, sacrifices, and economy of the Jews, 
and reference to the records of the Old Testament. 
And as for the general epistles, they, we may see, re- 
gard the state and exigencies, and some peculiarities 
of those times. These holy writers, inspired from 
above, wrote nothing but truth, and in most places 
very weighty truths to us now ; for the expounding, 
clearing, and confirming of the Christian doctrine, 
and establishing those in it who had embraced it. 
But yet every sentence of theirs must not be taken 
up and looked on as a fundamental article, neces- 
sary to salvation ; without an explicit belief whereof 
nobody could be a member of Christ's church here, 
nor be admitted into his eternal kingdom hereafter. 
If all, or most of the truths declared in the epistles, 
were to be received and believed as ruud;vnve:<(\\a\ 
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articles, what then became of those Christians wiio 
were fallen asleep (as St. Paul witnesses in his fiiit 
epistle to the Corinthians, many were) before these 
things in the epistles were revealed to them ? Most 
of the epistles not being written till abo?e twenty 
years after our Saviour's ascension, and some after 
thirty. 

177. But further, therefore, to those who will be 
ready to say, may those truths delivered in the 
epistles, which are not contained in the preaching 
of our Saviour and his apostles, and are therdbre 
by this account not necessary to salvation, be be- 
lieved or disbelieved without any danger ? May a 
Christian safely question or doubt of them ? To 
this I answer, that the law of faith, being a cove- 
nant of free grace, God alone can appoint what 
shall be necessarily believed by every one whom he 
will justify. What is the faith which he will ac- 
cept and account for righteousness, depends wholly 
on his good pleasure; for it is of grace, and not of 
right, that this faith is accepted. And therefore 
lie alone can set the measures of it ; and what be 
has so appointed and declared is alone necessary. 
Nobody can add to these fundamental articles of 
faith, nor make any other necessary, but what Crod 
himself bath made and declared to be so. And 
what these are which God requires of those who 
will enter into, and receive the benefits of the new 
covenant, has already been shown. An explicit 
belief of these, is absolutely required of all tbotie 
to whom the gospel of Jesus Christ is preached, 
and salvation through his name proposed. 

178. The other parts of divine revelation are 
objects of faith, and are so to be received. They 
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are truths, whereof no one can be rejected ; none 
that is once known to be such, may or ought to be 
disbelieved; for. to acknowledge any proposition 
to be of divine revelation and authority, and yet 
to deny or disbelieve it, is to offend against this 
fundamental article and ground of faith, that God 
is true. But yet a great many of the truths reveal- 
ed in the gospel, every one does, and must confess 
a man may be ignorant of, nay, disbelieve, without 
danger to his salvation ; as is evident in those who, 
allowing the authority, differ in the interpretation 
and meaning of several texts of Scripture, not 
thought fundamental : in aP which it is plain the 
contending parties, on one side or the other, are 
ignorant of, nay, disbelieve the truths delivered in 
Holy Writ, unless contrarieties and contradictions 
can be contained in the same words, and divine 
revelation can mean contrary to itself. 

179. Though all divine revelation requires the 
obedience of faith, yet every truth of inspired 
Scriptures is not one of those, that by the law of 
faith is required to be explicitly believed to justifi- 
cation. What those are we have seen by what 
our Saviour and his apostles proposed to and re- 
quired in those whom they converted to the faith. 
Those are fundamentals, which it is not enough not 
to disbelieve, every one is required actually to 
assent to them. But any other proposition con- 
tained in the Scripture, which God has not thus 
made a necessary part of the law of faith (without 
an actual assent to which he will not allow any one 
to be a believer,) a man may be ignorant of, with- 
out hazarding his salvation by a defect in his faith. 
He believes all that God has made necessarv for 
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liirn U) \Hi\lfiVii and a»miii to ; and oh for the reift of 
divine trutlm, there in nothinf; more rer|iiired of 
him, hut that he receive all the partft of divine re- 
velation, with a docility and diM|K>fiition prepared 
to enjtira^^e, and ansent to all truthn ctmm\^ from 
a (Hi, and Kuhniit hitt mind t^i whatitoever Khali ap- 
pear to him t/} hf'ar that character. Where he, 
upon fair endeavourK underntandn it not, how can 
he avoid heinjf i((norant f And where he cannot 
put several UtxU, anfl make them conHint to^^ether, 
what remedy ? He muKt either inU;rpret one hy 
the other, or suspend his opinion, lie that thinlw 
that more is, or can he requiietl, of pfK)r frail man 
in matters of faith, will do well Ui cinsider what 
absurd iti<'K he will run into. Cfod, out of the in- 
finiUineHK of his mercy, has dealt with man as a 
compassionate and t<;nder father. He (;ave him 
reason and witii it a law, that could not he other- 
wise than what reason should dictaU;, unless W(; 
should think that a reasonable creature should have 
an unreav>naf>le law. Jiut considering^ the frailty 
of man, apt to run into corrujition and nii'^ery, li*: 
pronjih»;d a d^liviTer, whom in liis '^ood lime it*- 
•Af'Jil; and then declared Vt all mankind, that who- 
ever would lM;liev<; him to he the Saviour pro- 
mised, and take him now raised from the dead, arjfi 
onstitnted the Lord and Judj^e of all men, t/; b': 
their kin$^ and ruler, shouM he saved. This is a 
plain irit4;lli^il>l(; proposition ; and the :ili-merrilul 
(iod seerns herein to hav4;con-ult»rd fhe poorofllii'' 
world, and the hulk of mankind. 'Jlies*? arearlicl*-** 
th.'it the lahf^urint;; and illiterate ni:in niay comprv- 
hend. 'i'hi-j is a relij/ion suited to vciIj/.-Lr capanli*?*', 
and the state of mankind in this world, destiu'^i t'' 
labour and travail. The wriU^rs and wran^lerb i" 
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relipon fill it with niceties^ and dress it up with 
notions, which they make necessary and funda- 
mental parts of it; as if there w^re no way into 
the church but through the Academy or Lycaeum. 
The greatest part of mankind have not leisure for 
learning and logic, and superfine distinctions of 
the schools. Where the hand is used to the plough 
and the spade, the head is seldom elevated to sub- 
lime notions, or exercised in mysterious reasonings. 
It is well if men of that rank (to say nothing of the 
other sex) can comprehend plain propositions, and 
a short reasoning about things familiar to their 
minds, and nearly allied to their daily experience. 
Go beyond this, and you amaze the greatest part 
of mankind ; and may as well talk Arabic to a 
poor day-labourer, as the notions and language 
that the books and disputes of religion are filled 
with, and as soon you will be understood. The 
dissenting congregations are supposed by their 
teachers to be more accurately instructed in matters 
of faith, and better to understand the Christian re- 
ligion, than the vulgar conformists, who are charged 
with great ignorance ; how truly I will not here 
determine. But I ask them to tell me seriously, 
whether half their people have leisure to study? 
Nay, whether one in ten of those who come to their 
meetings in the country, if they had time to study, 
do or can understand the controversies at this time 
so warmly managed amongst them, about justifica- 
tion, the subject of this present treatise ? I have 
talked with some of their teachers, who confess 
themselves not to understand the difference in de- 
bate between them ; and yet the points they stand 
on, are reckoned of so great weight, so material, so 
fundamental in religion, that they divide commu- 

p2 
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nion and separate upon tbem. Had Gkxl intended 
that none but the learned scribe, the disputer or 
wise of this world, should be Christians, or be 
saved; thus religion should have been prepared 
for them, filled with speculations and niceties, ob- 
scure terms, and abstract notions. But men of that 
expectation, men furnished with such acquisitions, 
the apostle tells us,^ are rather shut out from the 
simplicity of the gospel, to make way for those 
poor, ignorant, illiterate, who heard and believed 
the promises of a deliverer, and believed Jesus to 
be him ; who could conceive a man dead and nuuie 
alive again, and, believe that he should, at the end 
of the world, come again, and pass sentence on all 
men, according to their deeds. That the poor had 
the gospel preached to them, Christ makes a mark 
as well as business, of his mission :* and, if the 
poor had the gospel preached to^them, it was, with- 
out doubt, such a gospel as the poor could under- 
stand — plain and intelligible : and so it was, as we 
have seen, in the preachings of Christ and his 
apostles. 

I 1 Ckv. L < Matt. xi. 5. 
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The " Reasonableness of Christianity, as delivereH in 
the Scriptures," had not long appeared, before it was 
attacked by the Rev. Mr. Edwards, in a work entitled 
" Some Thoughts on the Causes and Occasions of 
Atheism, especially in the present Age." Locke 
would, perhaps, have acted more wisely had he alto- 
gether declined entering into a controversy ; or, like 
Newton, committed the defence of his doctrines to his 
friends. But such indifference was inconsistent with 
his character. He accordingly, in a " Vindication of 
the Reasonableness of Christianity," replied to the 
charges which had been brought against him, and by 
farther developments and illustrations of his opinions, 
sought to guard them against future misrepresentation. 
His antagonist, however, was too much flattered by 
being regarded as the opponent of so great a man, 
readily to relinquish such an advantage ; and there- 
fore continued his animadversions in a more taunting 
and indecent style, in his *' Socinianism Unmasked," 
and *' Socinian Creed." He was one of those polemics 
who mistake abusive language for argument, and can- 
not sufficiently show their zeal without entirely eman- 
cipating themselves from the restraints of good breed- 
ing and civility. He could think of no terms too op- 
probrious to be heaped upon Locke. The spirit of 
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Cliristianity he altogether lost sight of, while contend- 
ing for his own interpretation of some of its mysteries i 
and we wish we could with truth and candour say, 
that the author of the *' £ssay oo the Human Un- 
derHtanding*' had, on this occasion, left posterity a 
better example. It is, indeed, greatly to be regpnetted 
that neither the suggestions of philosophy, nor the 
example of Him who, when railed at, railed not 
attain, should have kept Locke, in his Second Vin- 
dication, within the limits of politeness and Chris- 
tian charity. His superior understandings which en* 
abled him, both in speculation and practice, to dis- 
cern what wat) right, might certainly have been es- 
])ected to prove a safeguard against this besetting sin 
of controversialibts. Even paganism affords patterns 
of such forbearance. Socrates, when attacked by the 
Sophistfl, who, at the same time, were labouring to 
undermine all law, justice, and religion, exhibited 
neither bittcrneKS nor anger. He listened to the most 
galling accusations with calmness. He smilingly sub- 
mitted to revilings and taunts : and, as we learn from 
the Gorgias, — the most admirable model, perhaps, 
existing, of the manner in which controversy should 
be conducted, — when brought into personal contact 
with his opponents, and sought to be irritated by in- 
solent assumption of superiority and affected disdain, 
defended himself, like a perfect gentleman, with the 
weapons of calm reason and irony. But Locke was 
by nature passionate, and vented his anger in lan- 
guage unbecoming his character and his cause. For 
this reason, were not their prolixity a sufficient objec- 
tion, we should scruple to append the two Viudications 
to the'' Reasonableness of Christianity,'* though we 
%hall endeavour, by the help of extracts, to convey 
some idea of the objections and replies. 
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Mr. Edwards, with reckless disregard of all that is 
due from one Christian to another, charges Locke with 
being an Atheist,* or a favourer of Atheism, or a So- 
einian, which, in his view of the matter, is much the 
same thing ; and, to show how lightly he deals about 
his accusations, places in the same category, Jeremy 
Taylor and the author of the " Naked Truth." By 
what rules of logic he identifies Socinianism with 
Atheism is left to the acumen of the ingenious reader ; 
but in the charge of Socinianism he is positive, and 
thus he maintains it : — *^ When he (Locke) proceeds to 
mention the advantages and benefits of Christ's com- 
ing into the world, and appearing in the flesh, he 
hath not one syllable of his satisfying for us, or by 
his death purchasing life or salvation, or any thing 
that sounds like it. This and several other things 
show that he is all over Socinianized." 

In reply to this, Locke adduces, from his book, the 
following passages: — " From this estate of death Jesus 
Christ restores all mankind to life ;" and a little far- 
ther, '* The life which Jesus Christ restores to all 
men ;" and, again, ^* He that hath incurred death for 

* Dr. Knox, with many others, classes Locke among the 
most celebrated defenders of Christianity, though he does not 
think much good has been derived from any works of this 
kind : — " Let those,'' says he, " who think the dry ai^umenta- 
live apologies irresistibly convincing, now bring them forward, 
and silence the gainsayers at once. The Demonstrations of a 
Huet ; the Evidencies of a Clarke ; the Reasonings of a Locke, a 
Grotius, a Hartley, should be presented in the most striking 
manner, by public authority ; and if they are really efficacious 
in producing conviction, we may be assured that infidelity will 
vanish at their appearance, like the mists of an autumnal morn- 
ing, when the meridian sun breaks forth in full splendour. But 
the truth is, they are already very much difiused ; and yet the 
Christian rdigion is said to be rapidly on the dedine.** — ^Chris- 
tian Philosophy, p. 11, 12. 
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his own transgression, cannot lay down his life for 
another, as our Saviour promises he did." He then 
proceeds : — " But what will become of me, that I 
have not mentioned satisfaction ! . . . Possibly this 
reverend gentleman would have had charity enough 
for a known writer of the brotherhood, to have found 
it by an innuendo in those words above quoted, of lay- 
ing down his life for another. . . . But what if the 
author designed his treatise, as the title shows, chiefly 
for those who were not yet thoroughly or firmly Chris- 
tians; proposing to work on those who either wholly 
disbelieved, or doubted of the truth of the Christian 
religion. Would any one blame his prudence, if he 
mentioned only those advantages which all Christians 
are agreed in ? Might he not remember and observe 
that command of the apostle, ^ Him that is weak in 
the faith, receive ye, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions,* > without being a Socinian? Did he amiss, that 
he offered to the belief of those who stood oflF, that, 
and only that, which our Saviour and his apostles 
preached for the reducing of the unconverted world? 
and would any one think he in earnest went about to 
persuade men to be Christians, who should use that 
as an argument to recommend the gospel, which he 
has observed men to lay hold on as an objection against 
it? To urge such points of controversy as necessary 
articles of faith, when we see our Saviour and the 
ajiostlos urged them not as necessary to be believed 
to make men Christians, is, by our own authority, to 
add pHMudices to prejudices, and to block up our own 
Nvay to those men whom we would have access to, and 
provnil upon." 

Another charge made by Mr. Edwards against 

• Romans, xiv. 1. 
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iocke, was his forgetting, or rather wilfully omitting, 
ome plain and obvious passages, and famous testi- 
lonies in the evangelists ; namely, " Go, teach all 
ations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
nd of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; *' ' and, 
' In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
rith God, and the Word was God; '' and, again, in 
ie same chapter: *' And the word was made flesh."' 
a his reply to this point, Locke observes that, appa- 
3iitly, all the sins in his book were sins of omission ; 
lough the outcry which had been raised, on its first 
ublication, might well have persuaded the world it 
'as designed to subvert all morality and religion. 
[owever, if omitting <* plain and obvious passages," 
'ere to be considered a fault, he expresses his sur- 
rise that, since his omissions of this kind were innu- 
lerable, so very few should have been objected to 
im. " But," continues he, " if I have left out none 
f those passages or testimonies which contain what 
nr Saviour and his apostles preached, and required 
ssent to, to make men believers, I shall think my 
missions, let them be what they will, no faults in the 
resent case. Whatever doctrines Mr. Edwards would 
ave to be believed, if they are such as our Saviour 
ad his apostles required to be believed to make a 
lan a Christian, he will be sure to find them in those 
•Teachings and *■ famous testimonies ' of our Saviour 
nd his apostles, that I have quoted ; and if they are 
ot there he may rest satisfied they were not proposed 
y our Saviour and his apostles as necessary to be be-' 
eved, to make men Christ's disciples." 
He then proceeds to animadvert on Mr. Edwards' 
smissness, in not reprehending him, after his usual 

'Matthew, xxviii. ID. ^ John, 1. 1, 14. 
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msDoec, for omittiiig other tezti at Seriptaiep no to 
true, and no less to be believed, than the ** hmam 
testimonies** above mentioned t partieularly those 
texts in fiftatthew and Bfark, on which are fimnded 
the foilovring articles of the Apostle's Creed t viSi^ 1W 
Christ was bom of the Virgin Mary; suffered uder 
Pontius Pilate; was cmcified* deed, and buriod. 
'* These,'* says he, '' being articles of the ApostW 
Creed, are looked upon as ' fundamental doctrines i^ 
and one would wonder why Mr. Edwards so qnie^ 
passes by their omission, did it not appear tibat haidi 
so intent on fixing his imputation of Socinlaniam i^oa 
me, that rather than miss that, he was content to diop 
the other articles of his creed. For I must obaane Is 
him, that if he had blamed me for tibe omisaion^drthe 
places last quoted out of St Blat&eWp as he had se 
much reason as for any other, it would plainly hem 
appeared how idle and ill-grounded hb diaigim 
Socinianism on me was. But, at any rate, he wm to 
give the book an ill name ; not because it was Sod* 
nian ; for he has no more reason to charge it witk 
Socinianism for the omission he mentions, than tiie 
Apostles' Creed." 

Here our philosopher imagined himself upon stvoog 
ground. But he was mistaken. For Mr. Edwardi* 
who, like an able controversialist, could strengtiiea 
his arguments with sneers and ridicule, takes a short 
method with the Apostles' Creed. First, however, hs 
indulges himself in a sarcasm or two at his adversary t 
— '* This author of the New Christianity ^'^ > says he, 
*' wisely objects that the Apostles* Creed hath noae 

1 To this charge of novelty, or of new-modeUing Cfariitisiiitft 
Locke replies : — '^ This new Christianity is as old as the preach 
ing of our Saviour and his apostles, and a little older than oir 
Unmasker's system.** — Second Vindication, p. 136. 
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3f those articles which I mention/' Here with equal 
lexterity, Locke pretends to understand the word 
* wisely " in its literal acceptation, though it is 
ised ironically for '* foolishly ; " and gravely answers : 
' If that author wisely objects, the Unmasker would 
lave done well to have replied wisely. But for a man 
Dtsely to reply, it is in the first place requisite that 
he objection be truly and fairly set down in its full 
brce, and not represented short, and as will best serve 
he answerer's turn to reply to. This is neither wise 
lor honest : and this first part of a wise reply the 
Jnmasker has failed in." 

He then once more shelters himself behind the 
Ipostles' Creed ; upon which Mr. Edwards observes : 
— •' Nor does any considerate man wonder at it;" — 
hat is, that the creed should contain none of those 
.rticles and doctrines he had mentioned \ for the creed 
s a form of outward profession, which is chiefly to be 
aade in the public assemblies, when prayers are put 
ip in the church, and the holy Scriptures are read. 
Then this abridgment of faith is properly used, or 
rhen there is not time or opportunity to make any 
nlargement. But we afe not to think it expressly 
ontains in it all the necessary and weighty points, all 
be important doctrines of belief ; it being only de- 
igned to be an abstract." 

Here he commits himself, and Locke is not slow to 
lie advantage of it. '* Another indispensable re- 
uisite," says he, '* in a wise reply, (the sneer at his 
risdom had evidently galled him,) is, that it should 
e pertinent. Now what can there be more imperti- 
ent, than to confess the matter of fact upon which the 
bjection is grounded ; but, instead of destroying the 
iference drawn from that matter of fact, only amuse 
le reader with wrong reasons, why that matter of 
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fact was so t * No* considerate mair,* lie Mys, * diotii 
woader* that the articles and doctrines he mentioDed 
are omitted in the Apostles* Creed: beouise ihat 
creed lis a form of outward profession.*— A profossion! 
of what, I beseech you ? Is it a form fo be used for 
form's sake? I thought it had been a profewoa of 
something — even of the Christian fiuth t and if it be 
so, any considerate man may wonder necessary ar- 
ticles of the Christian faith should be left out of it 
For, how it can be an outward profession of the Chris- 
tian faith, without containing tiie Christian fiutii, Ido 
not see \ unless a man can outwakdly prolbM ths 
Christian feith in words that do not contain or ex- 
press it ; that is, profess the Christian fldth when he 
does not profess it But he says^ * 'tis a profiasioa 
chiefly to be made use of in aisemblies.* Do those 
solemn assemblies priyilege it from containing die 
necessary articles of the Christian religion! Thk 
proves not that it does n6t, or was not» designed to 
contain all articles necessary to be believed to make 
a man a Christian; uifless the unmasker can prore 
that a form of outward profession of the Christum 
faith, that contains all such necessary articles, cannot 
be made use of in public assemblies.' ' 

When Mr. Edwards wrote his opinion of the 
Apostles' Creed, he probably did not sufficiently con- 
sider either his own words, or the logical acutenesf, 
and patient diligence of Locke ; did not foresee thst 
he was not to be silenced by railing, or satisfied with 
explanations so loose and imperfect. ^^ In the paUic 
assemblies," says he, " when prayers are put up by 
the church, and the holy Scriptures are read, tii» 
this abridgement of faith is properly used ; or wbes 
there is not generally time or opportunity to make ta 
enlargement." 



. 
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this his adversary remarks : — ** But that which 

not what is absolutely necessary to be be- 

) make a man a Christian, can nowhere be 

used as ^ a form of outward profession ' of 

jtian faith, and least of all in the solemn pub- 

blies. All the sense I can make of this is, 

abridgment of the Christian faith ; that is, 

t collection, as the Unmasker will have it, of 

the fundamental articles of Christianity, in 

itles' Creed, which omits the greatest part of 

made use of as a form of outward profession 

part of the Christian faith, in the public as- 

; when, by reason of reading the Scriptures 

ers, there is not time or opportunity for a full 

ect profession of it. 

strange the Christian church," he continues, 
not find time or opportunity, in sixteen huadred 
make, in any of her public assemblies, a pro- 
>f so much of her faith as is necessary to make 
Christian. But, pray tell me, has the church 
I full and complete form of faith, that hath in 
►se propositions you have given us for neces- 
cles, not to say any thing of those which you 
•irved to yourself in your own breast, and will 
municate — of which the Apostles* Creed is 
:anty form, a brief imperfect abstract; used 
>ave time in the crowd of other pressing occa- 
at are always in haste to be despatched? If 
the Unmasker will do well to produce it. If 
•ch has no such complete form, besides the 
»' Creed, anywhere, of fundamental articles, 
lo well to leave talking idly of this * abstract,' 
)es on to do in the following words: — ' But 
lot to think that it expressly contains in it all 
jsary and weighty points, all the important doc- 
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trines of our belief; it being only designed to be an ab- 
stract.' Of what, I beseech you, is it an abstract] For 
here the Unmasker stops short;, and as one that knows 
not well what to say, speaks not out what it is an ab- 
stractof; but provideshimself asubterfuge in the gene- 
rality of the preceding terms, of * necessary and weighty 
points,' and ' important doctrines,' jumbled together; 
which can be there of no other use but to cover his 
ignorance or sophistry. But the question being only 
about necessary points, to what purpose are * weighty 
and important doctrines ' joined to them ; unless he 
will say, that there is no difference between * neces- 
sacy' and ' weighty points,' fundamental and ' impor- 
tant doctrines? ' And if so, then the distinction of 
points into necessary and not necessary will be foolish 
and impertinent ; and all the doctrines contained in 
the Bible will be absolutely necessary to be expli- 
citly believed by every man to make him a Christian. 
But taking it for granted, that the distinction of truths 
contained in the Gospel into points absolutely neces- 
sary, and not absolutely necessary to be believed to 
make a man a Chistian, is good ; I desire the Unmasker 
to tell us, what the Apostles' Creed is an abstract of. 
He will, perhaps, answer, that he has told us already, 
in this very page, where he says it is an ^ abridgment of 
faith ; ' and he has said true in words, but saying those 
words by rote after others, without understanding 
them, he has said so in a sense that is not true. For 
he supposes it an ' abridgment of faith' by contaiu- 
ing only a few of the necessary articles of faith, and 
leaving out the far greater part of them ; and so takes 
a part of a thing for an abridgment of it ; wheress 
an abridgment or abstract of any thing is the whole 
in little; and if it be of a science or doctrine, the 
abridgment consists in the essential or necessary (lart) 
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of it, contracted into a narrower compass than where 
it lies diffused in the ordinary way of delivery, 
amongst a great number of transitions, explanations, 
illustrations, proofs, reasonings, corollaries, &c. All 
which, though they make a part of the discourse 
wherein that doctrine is delivered, are left out in the 
abridgment of it, wherein all the necessary parts of 
it are drawn together into less room. But though an 
abridgment need to contain none but the essential 
and necessary parts, yet all those it ought to contain ; 
or else it will not be an abridgment or abstract of 
that thing, but an abridgment only of a part of 
it." » 

But, as he proceeds, Mr. Edwards discovers that 
the Apostles* Creed is not really an abridgment of the 

1 Knot, the Jesuit, in his controversy with Chillingworth, 
had made much the same observation on the Apostles* Creed, 
to which that great logician thus replies : — ** You trifle affect- 
edly, confounding the apostles' belief of the whole religion of 
Christ, as it comprehends both what we are to do, and what we 
are to believe, with that part of it which contains not duties of 
obedience, but only the necessary articles of simple faith. Now, 
though the apostles* belief be, in the former sense, a larger thing 
than that which we call the Apostles* Creed ; yet in the latter 
sense of the word, the Creed (I say) is a full comprehension of 
their belief, which you yourself have formerly confessed, though 
somewhat fearfully and inconstantly. And here, again, unwill- 
ingness to speak the truth, makes you speak that which is hard* 
ly sense, and call it an * Abridgment of some articles of faith.* 
For I demand those some articles which you speak of — which are 
they ? Those that are out of the creed, or those that are in it ? 
Those that are in it, it comprehends at large ; and therefore it is 
not an abridgment of them. Those that are out of it, it com- 
prdiends not at all ; and therefore it is not an abridgment of 
them. If you would call it now an abridgement of faith, this 
would be sense ; and signify thus much, that all the necessary 
ardcles of the Christian faith are comprised in it. For this is 
the proper duty of abridgments, to leave out nothing necessary.'* 

Q 
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Christian faith $ lor **if a man bclieva ao flNifa,'* 
says he, <* than it in cxprait terms in the Apesdes* 
Creed, his faith will not be the fiutfi of a CSbristiaa*' 
Locke, as was to he expected, rejc^ees at the dedata- 
tion made in this passage, ** wherein he does grsit 
honour,** says he, '*to the primitife efaorch* and per- 
ticulariy to the Chnrch of England. The primiiifs 
church admitted converted heathens to baptism^ npoa 
the faith contained in the Apostles* CnMtd t a baie 
profession of that faith, and no mora, was nqniiedel 
them to be received into the Churdi* and made mem- 
bers of Chri8t*s body. Hew little difleient the IflUi 
of the ancient church was from the faith I have men- 
tioned, may be seen in these words of TartnlliaBi— 
* Regula fidei nostri una omnino est, sola, immobilis, 
irreformabilis I credendi scilicet in nnicnm Dem 
omnipotentem mundi conditorem, et Filion cjos 
Jesum Christum, natom ex Virgine filaria, croBiiiwi 
sub Pontio Pilato, tertia die resnscitatom 4 mortais, 
receptum in ccslis, sedentem nunc ad dextram Pfttrit. 
venturum judicare vivos et mortuos, per camis etism 
resurrectionem. H&c lege fidei manente, cetera jsm 
disciplinae et conversationis admittunt novitatem cor- 
rectionis.' 

'' This was the faith that, in Tertullian*s time, ssf- 
ficed to make a Christian. And the Church of Esg- 
land, as I have remarked already, only proposes tlie 
articles of the Apostles' Creed to the convert to be 
baptized ; and upon bis professing a belief of tfaeo, 
asks whether he will be baptized in this faith, whidi, 
if we will believe the Unroasker, is not the £uth of i 
Christian. However, the church, without any more 
ado, upon the profession of this faith, and no otber, 
baptizes him into it. So that the ancient church, if 
the Unmasker may be believed, baptized converti 
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into that fkith which is not the faith of a Christian ; 
and the Church of England, when she baptizes any 
one, makes him not a Christian." 

Jeremy Taylor, in his *' Liberty of Prophesying," 
takes precisely the same view of the question. He 
commences by giving an outline of the history of the 
creed, which is supposed to have been written by the 
apostles, or by holy men their contemporaries, and 
designed to be a rule of faith to all Christians, as ap- 
pears from Irensus, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Aus- 
tin, Rufinns, and, in short, all the orthodox fathers. 
*' And, unless it had contained all the entire objects of 
faith, and the foundation of religion, it cannot be 
imagined (says he) to what purpose it should serve : 
and that it was so esteemed by the whole church of 
God in all ages, appears in this, that since faith is a 
necessary predisposition to baptism, in all persons 
capable of the use of reason, all catechumens in the 
Latin church, coming to baptism, were interrogated 
concerning their faith, and gave satisfaction in the re- 
citation of this creed.'* A little further on, as if antici- 
pating the objections of Mr. Edwards, he observes : — 
** Since it is necessary to rest somewhere, lest we 
should run to an infinity, it is best to rest there 
where the apostles and the churches apostolical rested ; 
when not only they who are able to judge, but others 
who are not, are equally ascertained of the certainty 
and of the sufficiency of that explication. This, I say, 
not that I believe it unlawful or unsafe for the church, 
or any of the ecclesiastical rulers, or any wise man to 
extend his own creed to any thing which may cer- 
t&inly follow from any one of the articles ; but I say 
that no such deduction is fit to be pressed on others 
as an article of faith ; and that every deduction which 
iM SO made, unless it is such a thing as is at first evi* 

n9 
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dent to dl, is but toiBcieiit ift make a huDMa hiAr 
nor can it amoant to a dmaef maeb leat can be obli- 
gatory to bind a penon of diflbring persoailon to isb- 
tcribe, under pain of kwing his fiath, or being a be* 
rctic." • 

ProTided, therefore, Locke considered tiie Apoatlis* 
Creed to be the symbol of his fidtht and rabacribsd 
to all the articles it contained, he was an ortkodax 
Christian. Bot hb antagonist* onwiUing* on aay 
condition, to receitre a philosopher into bfotheily ^ 
lowship, waring his ol^ections against the soAeieney 
of the creed, asserted that he did not beliofe even se 
much. '' I crave leatre to tell him," says he, «' Oat 
the Apostles* Creed hatib more in it than be, or Ms 
brethren will subscribe to.*' Here, then, tfie qnesHoa 
is brought to a point. Did Locke believe tiie ciesd 
or not? Mr. Edwards affirms the negative i and if 
Mr. Edwards is right, Locke was not a dnistiaB. 
But let U8 hear the accused in his own defenees— 
'* Were it not the undoubted privilege of the Up- 
masker to know me better than 1 do myscdf, for he if 
always telling me something of myself which 1 did 
not know, I would, in my turn, crave leave to tell him, 
that this is the faith I was baptized into, no one tittle 
whereof I have renounced, that I know ; and that I 
heretofore thought, that gave me title to be a Chris- 
tian.** This is decisive : Locke was a believer, unless 
we can suppose him to have solemnly affirmed an un- 
truth ; a supposition which would do little credit to 
our Christian charity. 

In the *' Reasonableness of Christianity ** Locke 
has chiefly supported his views with texts from those 
portions of the New Testament which record the dis- 
courses of our Saviour and his apostles; and for this 
> Liberty of Prophesying, p. 11, la 
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proceeding hi? reason was, that the fundamental ar- 
ticles of our faith are in the epistles promiscuously, 
and without distinction, mixed with other truths. 
But Mr. Edwards's ingenuity immediately suggests 
another reason. Locke, he continually maintains, 
was desirous of reducing the number of necessary ar- 
ticles of faith, and therefore purposely omitted the 
epistolary writings of the apostles, because they are 
fraught with other fundamental doctrines besides the 
one he argues for. He then enumerates these funda- 
mental articles, viz. : I. The corruption and degene- 
racy of human nature, with the true origin of it — the 
defection of our first parents. 2. The propagation of 
sin and mortality. 3. Our restoration and recon- 
ciliation by Christ's blood. 4. The eminency and 
excellency of his priesthood. 5. The efficacy of his 
death. 6. The full satisfaction made thereby to di- 
Tine justice. 7. His being an all-sufficient sacrifice 
for sin. 8. Christ's righteousness. 9. Our justifica- 
tion by it. 10. Election. 11. Adoption. 12. Sanc- 
tification. 13. Saving faith. 14. The nature of the 
gospel. 16. The new covenant. 16. The riches of 
God's mercy in the way of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
17. The certainty of the resurrection of our bodies, 
and of the future glory. 

In his *' First Vindication" Locke replies seriously, 
and at length, to the accusation of his adversary; and 
inquires whether every one of these ** fundamental 
doctrines *' is required to be believed to make a man 
a Christian, and such as without the actual belief 
thereof, he cannot be saved. If so, small indeed would 
be the number of the elect ; no ignorant man could 
possibly be saved ; for none but learned theologians 
could even comprehend the terms of the several pro- 
positions ; and no man, perhaps, could form, on all 
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these pointit mi oj^ion that thoiiM be perfeefly ftee 
from error* Boi let him expUis hit own iriewss— 
** If they are not n e c eaaw y, eterj one of drtm, Jpn 
mey call them fbndamental dodrinea aa anteb aa yoa 
please, they are not of those doetrinea of fitithl'irai 
speaking of, which are only snch aa an nqniieil to 
be actually believed to make a man a Gluiatian. tf 
yon say, some of them are snch necessary polnto' of 
faith, and others not, yon, by this apedona list of 
well sounding, but unexplained terma, arUtrarily col- 
lected, only make good whatIha;veBaid|Tia.,ihatike 
necessary articles of fidth ave in the epiaflaa piomii^ 
cuottsly deliyered with other trotliSy and tfieKine 
they cannot be distinguished but by some other naA 
than being barely found in the epiaflea* Ifjod Hkj 
that they are all of them neceasary artielaa of ftttbt 
I shall tiien desire you to reduce them to ao aiaay 
plain doctrines* and then proire them reqnbnd to t/t 
believed by every Christian man to make him a aseai- 
ber of the Christian church.!' 

In the '' Second Vindication " he thua pursues the 
same argument :— ** Can there be any thing more 
absurd than to say there are several fundamental 
articles, each of which every man must ezplieitly be- 
lieve, upon pain of damnation, and yet not be able to 
say which they be? The Unmasker has set down no 
small number; but yet dares not say, 'These are all.* 
On the contrary, he has plainly confessed there are 
more ; but will not, that is, cannot, tell what they are 
that remain behind; nay, has given a general de- 
scription of his fundamental articles, by which it ii 
not evident but there may be ten times aa many ss 
those he had named ; and amongst them, if he dnist 
or could name them, probably several, that many s 
good Christian, who died in the faith, and is now in 
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iieaven, never once thought of; and others, which 
DTiany, of as good authority as he, would, from their 
iifferent systems, certainly deny and contradict." 

We shall conclude our account of this part of the 
controversy with the following passage, from the 
*• First Vindication." " The list of materials for his 
creed — for the articles are not yet formed — Mr. Ed- 
wards closes with these words : — * These are the mat- 
ters of faith contained in the epistles, and /they are 
essential and integral parts of the gospel itself.* 
What, just these ? Neitlier more nor less ? If you 
are sure of it, pray let us have them speedily, for the 
reconciling of differences in the Christian church, 
which has been so cruelly torn about the articles of 
the Christian faith, to the great reproach of Christian 
charity, and scandal, of our true religion.^' 

At length Mr. Edwards, setting aside all minor con- 
siderations, comes at -once to the doctrine of the Tri- 
aity,' and affirms that, because this doctrine is disco- 
verable in them, they were passed over with contempt 
by Locke. His words are : — *• He doth this, — ^that is, 
pass by the epistles with contempt — because he knew 
that there are so many and frequent, and those so 
illustrious and eminent attestations to the doctrine of 
the ever-to-be-adored Trinity, in these epistles." He 
adds, that Locke expounds John, xiv. 9., &c., after the 
antitrinitarian mode ; and makes Christ and Adam to 
be sons of God in the same sense, and by their birth. 
Stillingfleet, who also urged this point of the Trinity, 
in his controversy with our philosopher, received no 
answer; but, in a letter to his relation, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor King, he says :-^*' If those gentle- 
men think that the bishop hath the advantage by not 
making good one of those many propositions in debate 
between us, but by asking a question, a personal ques- 
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tion, nothing to the purpose, I sImII not enrj bini 
such a victory. In the meantime, if this be all tiwy 
have to say, the world, that sees not with their eyes, 
will see what disputants for truth those are, who' make 
to themselves occasions of calumny, and think that a 
triumph. The Bishop is to prove, that my book has 
something in it that is inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the Trinity $ and all that upon examination he does, 
is to ask me whether i believe the doctrine of tiie 
Trinity as it has been received in the Christian chaidit 
A worthy proof !" 

This is all we have observed in his woriis bearing 
directly upon this point. With respect to the sense 
in which he supposes the phrase, ** Son of God,** ta 
be employed in the Scriptures, he is sufficiently ex- 
plicit. In his " First Vindication," he sayss— >**If 
the sense wherein I understand those texts (John xiv. 
9, &c.) be a mistake, I shall be beholden to yon if 
you will set me right. But they are not popular au- 
thorities, or frightful names, whereby I judge of truth 
or falsehood. You will now, no doubt, applaud your 
conjectures : the point is gained, and I am openly a 
Socinian, since I will not disown that I think the 
* Son of God ' was a phrase that among the Jews in 
our Saviour^s time was used for the * Messiah,* though 
the Socinians understand it in the same sense; and 
therefore I must certainly be of their persuasion in 
every thing else. I admire the acutehess, force, and 
fairness of your reasoning, and so I leave you to tri- 
umph in your conjectures. Only I must desire you 
to take notice, that that ornament of our church, and 
every way eminent prelate, the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, understood that phrase in the same sense 
that I do, without being a Socinian. You may read 
what he says concerning Nathaniel, in his first sermon, 
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*■ Of Sincerity/ published this year. His words are 
these t — ' And being satisfied that he — our Savipur — 
was the Messiah, he presently owned him for such, 
calling him the Son of God, and the King of Israel.' '* 

Locke afterwards found in Patrick, Bishop of Ely's 
** Witnesses to Christianity," several passages in sup- 
port of his interpretation of the phrase, *' Son of God." 
If, therefore, Mr. Edwards persisted in calling him a 
Socinian, to be consistent, he must bestow the same 
epithet on Bishop Patrick, who says, '*To be the 
Son of God, and to be Christ, being but different ex- 
pressions of the same thing;" and, '* It is the very 
same thing to believe that Jesus is the Christ, and to 
believe that Jesus is the Son of God, express it how 
you please. This alone is the faith which can rege- 
nerate a man, and put a divine spirit into him ; that 
is, make him a conqueror over the world, as Jesus 
was." > 

This leads us to the principal subject of the contro- 
versy. Locke having laid down, as the great basis of 
Christianity, the belief that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah, to prove which is the object of his whole 
treatise on the Christian religion, Mr. Edwards ac- 
cuses him of reducing Christianity to one article, in 
order to bring it the nearer to none. This might, at 
the first blush, have caused it to appear that Locke 
desired to exclude the belief in the existence of a God, 
which was manifestly untrue. To excuse himself, 
therefore, for dwelling so jocularly on the ** one 
article," the Unmasker says: — '* When I told him 
of this one article, he knew well enough that I did 
not exclude the article of the Deity, for that is a 
principle of natural religion." To this the philoso- 

> Witnesses to Christianity, p. 10. 14. 
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pharMUwersi — **Howilioii]dIkBOiritt Hm uma 
told DM tOt eitlunr in -his book or oChorwite. TUt I 
know, liiat be fnid I coniended for * one nrtiele, wiik 
the eiclution of all the rest* If then tiie belief of 
the Deit J be en article of lUth, and be not the artkle 
of Jetot being the Metfiaht it ie one * d the ntti' 
and if all the rest were eicloded, certaialjr that bei«g 
one of all the rest, mutt be exclnded. How then be 
could fajt I knew that be eielnded it not,- t hat it* 
meant not that I eielnded it,— when he poeitirely tajrt 
I did eiclnde it, I cannot tell, unleti he tbooght that 
1 knew him to well, that when he said one tiiinf, I 
knew that he meant another, and that the quite con- 
trary." 

HaTing given a list, which has alrmdy hj^en dtod, 
of fundamental trutiia, Mr. Edwarda obaenreai ** Fn» 
what I hare said, it ia evident, that the Viadfeator ii 
growly mistaken, when he laith, * Whatever doctrine 
theapottlet required to be believed to makeamant 
Christian,' are to be found in those places of Scriptnie 
which he has quoted in his book. I think I have snft- 
cientiy proved that there are other doctrines besides 
that, which are required to be believed to make a mso 
a Christian." 

In answer to this Locke insists that all his adverssry 
might advance would signify nothing, unless he could 
prove *' that what our Saviour and his apostles preach- 
ed, and admitted men into the church for beUevinf , 
in not all that is absolutely required to make a man s 
Christian ; or, that the believing him to be the Mes- 
siah was not the unly article they insisted on, to thoie 
who acknowledged one Ood$ and upon the belief 
whereof they admitted converts into the church, in 
any one of those many places quoted by me out of 
the hbtory of the New Testament." He then pro- 
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ceeds to show that if those admitted into the church 
by our Saviour and his apostles, were admitted with- 
out having any other article explicitly laid before 
them, the belief of no other article is necessary. 
" Unless," says he, «* you will say that our Saviour 
and his apostles admitted men into the church that 
were not qualified with such a faith as was absolutely 
necessary to make a man a Christian; which is as 
much as to say, that they allowed and pronounced 
men to be Christians, who were not Christians. For 
he that wants what is necessary to make a man a Chris- 
tian, can no more be a Christian than he that wants 
what is necessary to make him a man can be a man." 

In the *' Reasonableness of Christianity " Locke is 
methodical, clear, concise. He encumbers not his 
argument with unnecessary illustrations, nor does he 
carry forward his analysis beyond the limits which a 
severe judgment may approve. In the *' Second Vin- 
dication " the reverse of all this is true. He appears 
to have ill digested his plan ; not to have considered 
where he should begin, or where end ; he pauses, and 
exhausts his own ingenuity, and the reader's patience, 
in refuting some pitiful cavil, in repelling scorn with 
scorn ; and loses himself in a maze of endless repeti- 
tions. It must, moreover, be acknowledged, that 
through many a dreary page we look in vain for any 
trace of that superior mind which gave birth to the 
*' Elssay on the Human Understanding," the '* Letters 
on Toleration," and the " Treatise on Government; " 
and though some striking passages do occur, they are 
few, and hardly compensate for the drudgery which 
must lead to their discovery, llie following outline, 
however, of the whole scheme of natural and revealed 
religion is worthy of being preserved. 

" As men," he observes, '^ we have God for our 
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King, and are under the law of reaaon : as ChriatiaiHf 
we have Jesoa the Messiah for our King, and are im- 
der the law revealed by him in the gospeL And 
though every Christian, both as a Deist and a Chris- 
tian, be obliged to study both the law of nature and 
the revealed law, that in them he may know the will 
of God, and of Jesus Christ whom be hath sent i yet 
in neither of these laws is there to be found a select 
set of fundamentals, distinct from the rest, which are 
to make him a Deist or a Christian. But he that be- 
lieves one eternal invisible God, hu Lord and King, 
ceases thereby to be an Atheist; and he that belieires 
Jesus to be the Messiah, his King, ordained by God, 
thereby becomes a Christian, is delivered from the 
power of darkness, and is translated into the kingdom 
of the Son of God, is actually within the covenant of 
gnce^ and has that faith which shall be imputed to 
him for righteousness ; and, if he continue in his al- 
legiance to this his king, shall receive the reward- 
eternal life." 

He tlien deprecates the practice, too common among 
theologians, of erecting individual views of religion 
into systems, and endeavouring to force them upon 
mankind ; nearly every proposition in the Scriptures, 
with every deduction that may be drawn from it, 
having been, by some one or another, advanced as a 
necessary article of faith. '* *Tis no wonder, there- 
fore," he observes, '* there have been such fierce con- 
tests, and such cruel havoc made amongst Christians, 
about fundamentals ; whilst every one would set up 
his system, upon pain of fire and faggot in this, and 
hell-fire in the other world : though at the same time, 
whilst he is exercising the utmost barbarities against 
others, to prove himself a true Christian, he professes 
himself so ignorant that he cannot tell, or so uncba- 
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ritable that he will not tell, what articles are abso- 
lutely necessary and sufficient to make a man a Chris- 
tian. If there be any such fundamentals, as it is cer- 
tain there are, it is as certain they must be very 
plain." 

Against the idea of Christianity's being plain, and 
reasonable, and intelligible, Mr. Edwards takes vio- 
lent exception. He thinks it absurd that the vulgar 
should be supposed capable of comprehending all the 
truths of their religion ; though, at the same time, he 
insists there is nothing in the Scriptures not necessary 
to be believed ; and, as it seems somewhat harsh to 
require a man to believe that of which he can form no 
idea, he, upon second thoughts, but without perceiv- 
ing he is conceding a point to Locke, admits that the 
truths of the gospel are as clear as clearness can make 
them. 

Let us put all these propositions together in Mr. 
Edwards's own words, to show upon what a logical 
system he reasons. *' Christianity is called a mystery. 
. . . All things in Christianity are not plain, and ex- 
actly level to every common apprehension 

Every thing in Christianity is not clear, and intelli- 
gible, and comprehensible by the weakest noddle,^' 
Anon, taking another view of the matter, he says : — 
" Why did the apostles write these? was it not that 
those they wrote to, might give their assent to them ? 
Why should not every one of these evangelical truths 
be believed and embraced 1 They are in our Bibles 
for that very purpose." And, as a reason why they 
should be believed, he says they are '* intelligible 
and plain; " that there is no •' ambiguity and doubt- 
fulness in them % they shine with their own light, and 
to an unprejudiced eye, are plain, evident, and illus- 
trious." 
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Upon this Locke lemariu i-^** To draw the Ub» 
masker oat of the clouds^ and prevent his hidkif 
himself in the donbtAilness of his ezpraasionBy I shall 
desire him to say directly whether the articlea whiek 
are necessary to be believed to make a man a GhrkftiaB« 
and particnlarly those he has set down for snch, aieaU 
plain and intelligible* and snch as may be understood 
and comprehended (I will not say in the Unmasker'i 
ridiculous way* * by the weakest noddles,' bat)by rnnxj 
illiterate countryman and woman capable of duvch 
communion ? If he says yes* then all mysteries an 
excluded out of his articles necessary to be believed, 
to make a man a Christian. For that which can be 
comprehended by every day-labourer* every poor 
spinster, that is a member of the church* cannot be 
a mystery. And if what such illiterate people csn- 
not understand, be required to be believed to mske 
them Christians, the gpreatest part of mankind are shot 
out from being Christians.** 

To this, by anticipation, Mr. Edwards answers : — 
'' There is a difficulty in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and several truths of the gospel, as to the exact man- 
ner of the things themselves, which we shall never be 
able to comprehend, at least on this side heaven : bat 
there is no difficulty as to the reality and certainty of 
them, because we know they are revealed to us by 
God in the Holy Scriptures." " Which answer,** 
says Locke, *' of difficulty in the manner, and no diffi- 
culty in the reality, having the appearance of a dis- 
tinction, looks like learning; but when it comes to be 
applied to the case in hand, will scarce afford us sense. 
The question is about a proposition to be believed, 
which must first necessarily be understood. For a 
man cannot possibly give his assent to any affirmatioa 
or negation, unless he understand the terms as they 
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are joined in that proposition, and has a conception 
of the thing affirmed or denied; and also a conception 
of the thing concerning which it is affirmed or denied, 
as they are there put together. But let the proposi- 
tion be what it will, there is no more to be understood 
than is expressed in the terms of that proposition. If 
it be a proposition concerning a matter of fact, it is 
enough to conceive, and belicTe the matter of fact. 
If it be a proposition concerning the manner of the 
fact, the manner of the fact must also be believed, as 
it is intelligibly expressed in that proposition : v. g. 
should this proposition, vexpoi iysipovrai, be offered as 
an article of faith to an illiterate countryman of Eng- 
land, he could not believe it; because, though a true 
proposition, yet it being proposed, in words whose 
meaning he understood not, he could not give any 
assent to it. Put it in English, he understands what 
is meant by < the dead shall rise.' For he can con- 
ceive, that the same man who was dead and sense- 
less, should be alive again; as well as he can that 
the same man who is now in a lethargy, should 
awake again ; or the same man that is now out of his 
sight, and he knows not whether he be alive or dead, 
should return and be with him again ; and so he is 
capable of believing it, though he conceives nothing 
of the manner how a man revives, wakes, or moves. 
But none of these manners of those actions being in- 
cluded in those propositions, the proposition concern- 
ing the matter of fact — if it imply no contradiction in 
it — may be believed ; and so all that is required may 
be done, whatever difficulty may be as to the exact 
manner how it is brought about. 

*' But where the proposition is about the manner, 
the belief too must be of the manner ; v. g. the article 
is, * the dead shall be raised with spiritual bodies : ' 
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and then the belief must be m well oi this nuulBer ^ 
the &ct as of the &ct itself. So tiiat wh«t is said 
here by the Unmasker about the manner* signttN 
nothing at all in the case. What is understood to he 
expressed in each propositiony whether it be of (ks 
manner, or not of the manner, is — by its being a le- 
velation from God— 4o be believed, as fiur as it is ua* 
derstood t bu^ no more u required to be beliefed, 
concerning any article, than is contained in ilisk 
article., 

" What the Unmasker, for the remoring of diflkml- 
ties, adds further, in these words : — * But there is as 
di£Giculty as to the reality and certainty of the trothiJDf 
the gospel, because we know they are reyealed to m 
by God in the Holy Scriptures,* is yet furtiier fiom 
signifying any thing to the purpose, than the formsr. 
The question is about understanding, and, in whst 
sense they are understood, believing sereral propoii- 
tious, or articles of faith, which are to be found in the 
Scripture. To this the Unmasker says, there can be 
' no difficulty at all as to their reality and certainty, 
because they are revealed by God.* Which amounii' 
to no more than this : that there is no difficulty in the 
understanding and believing this proposition — ditt 
whatever is revealed by God is really and certainly 
true. But is the understanding and believing this 
single proposition, the ' understanding and believinf^ 
all the articles of faith necessary to be believed t Is 
this all the explicit faith a Christian need have? If 
so, then a Christian need explicitly believe no more 
but this one proposition, viz. that all the propositioDi 
between the two covers of his Bible, are certainly true. 
But I imagine the Unmasker will not think the be- 
lieving this one proposition is a sufficient belief of all 
those fundamental articles, which he has g^ven us ss 
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necessary to be believed, to make a man a Christian. 
For, if that will serve the turn. I conclude he may- 
make his set of fundamentals as large and express to 
his system as he pleases : Calvinists, Arminians, Ana- 
baptists, Socinians, will all thus own the belief of 
them ; Tiz. that all that God has revealed in the Scrip- 
tures is really and certainly true." 

Between the publication of the several editions of 
the *' Essay on the Human Understanding," which 
appeared during his lifetime, Locke changed his opi- 
nion on more than one point ; and, like an honest and 
independent thinker, he was always careful to acknow- 
ledge this change. This, among other things, was the 
case with the use of syllogisms. For in book iv. ch. 17, 
'' I grant," says he, '^ that mood and figure is com- 
monly made use of in such cases, (in the discovery of 
fallacies,) as if the detection of the incoherence of 
such loose discourses were wholly owing to the syllo- 
gistical form ; and so I myself formerly thought, till 
upon a stricter examination I now find, that laying 
the intermediate ideas naked, in their due order, shows 
the incoherence of the argumentation better than 
syllogism." His opinions, however, on this point, 
were fluctuating; for in his '* Second Vindication," 
speaking of the fallacies and incoherences of his anta- 
gonist, he has these words : — " Nay, if he, or anybody, 
in the 112 pages of his *■ Socinianism Unmasked/ 
can find but ten arguments that will bear the test of 
syllogism^ the true touchstone of right arguing, I will 
grant that that treatise deserves all those commenda- 
tions he has bestowed upon it ; though it be made up 
more of his own panegyric than a confutation of me." 

We have here given a concise view of the contro- 
versy, everywhere employing, as far as possible, the 
words of the writers themselves ) but> it must be con- 

R 
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fessed, our outline is far from being complete: it 
being impossible, perhaps, to condense into so small 
a space, the matter of so many bulky volumes. If the 
reader is desirous of examining the subject at gpreater 
length, we must, therefore, refer him to the original 
works, where he will find more than enough to satisfy 
his curiosity. 
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Locke having, in hit controversy with Mr. EdwarcU, had his 
attention frequently and forcibly directed to the Epistlet of St. 
Paul, which, in his work on Christianity, he was accused of 
keeping purposely out of sight, betook himself, with renewed 
diligence, to the study of those parts of Scripture. The result 
of these studies, undertaken in a mature age, and furthered 
by every help that learning or philosophy could furnish, was 
'^ A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Oalatians, Corinthians, Romans, and £phesians.'* To this 
work, not published until after the philosopher's death, was 
prefixed, '* An Essay for the Understanding of St. Paul's 
Epistles, by consulting St Paul himself,** written in the best 
manner of its distinguished author. But, notwithstanding its 
singular excellences, it appears to have hitherto attracted compa- 
ratively little notice. No coUection of religious works, so far as 
I know, contains it; nor has it ever, I believe, been detached 
from the Paraphrase and Notes, and published in a separate 
form. I trust, however, the reader will quickly perceive its 
great value, not merely as a literary composition, though in 
that respect also it be a remarkable work ; but as showing how 
earnestly and incessantly the noblest minds have laboured to 
master the sense of the Apostle to the Gentiles ; thus, by their 
example, encouraging others to the undertaking, which he who 
properly enters on will consider no task. — Ed. 



AN ESSAY, &c. 



To go about to explain aoy of St Paul's Epistles, 
after so great a train of expositors and commen- 
tators, might seem an attempt of vanity, censurable 
for its needlessness, did not the daily and approved 
examples of pious and learned men justify it. 
This may be some excuse for me to the public, if 
ever these following papers should chance to come 
abroad : but to myself, for whose use this work 
was undertaken, I need make no apology. Though 
I had been conversant in these epistles, as well as 
in other parts of sacred Scripture, yet I found that 
I understood them not — I mean the doctrinal and 
discursive parts of them : though the practical 
directions, which are usually dropped in the latter 
part of each .epistle, appeared to me very plain, 
intelligible, and instructive* 

I did not, when I reflected on it, very much 
wonder that this part of sacred Scripture had diffi- 
culties in it : many causes of obscurity did readily 
occur to me. The nature of epistolary writings 
in general, disposes the writer to pass by the men- 
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tioning of many things, as well known to hii 
whom his letter is addressed^ which are necessai 
be laid open to a stranger, to make him comprdi 
what is said: and it not seldom falls out, 
a well-penned letter, which is very easy and int 
gible to the receiver, is very obscure to a stran 
who hardly knows what to make of it. The mat 
that St. Paul wrote about, were certainly thiogs ' 
known to those be wrote to, and which they 
some peculiar concern in, which made them ea 
apprehend his meaning, and see the tendency 
force of his discourse. But we having now, at 
diflance, no information of the occasion of 
writing, little or no knowledge of the temper 
circumstances those he wrote to were in, but whi 
to be gathered out of the epistles themselves, i 
not strange that many things in them lie c 
cealed to us, which no doubt they who were c 
cerned in the letter understood at first sight. 1 
to this, that in many places it is manifest be 
swers letters sent, and questions proposed to h 
which if we had, would much better clear tli 
passages that relate to them, than all the lean 
notes of critics and commentators, who in af 
times fill us with their conjectures; for very ofl 
as to the matter in hand, they are nothing e 
The language wherein these epistles are writ 
are another, and that no small occasion of U 
obscurity to us now : the words are Greek, a 1 
guage dead many ages since : a language of a v 
witty volatile people, seekers after novelty, a 
abounding with a variety of notions and sects 
which they applied the terms of their comn 
tongue with great liberty and variety : and yet t 
makes but one small part of the difficulty in 
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language of these epistles ; there is a pecaliarity 
in it, that much more ohscures and perplexes the 
meaning of these writings, than what can be occa- 
sioned by the looseness and variety of the Greek 
tongue. The terms are Greek, but the idiom or 
tiim of the phrases may be truly said to be Hebrew 
or Syriac. The custom and familiarity of which 
tongues, do sometimes so far influence the expres- 
sions in these epistles, that one may observe the 
force of the Hebrew conjugations, particularly that 
of Hiphil, given to Greek verbs, in a way unknown 
to the Grecians themselves. Nor is this all : the 
subject treated of in these epistles is so wholly 
new, and the doctrines contained in them so per- 
fectly remote from the notions that mankind were 
acquainted with, that most of the important terms 
in it have quite another signification from what 
they have in other discourses : so that putting all 
together, we may truly say, that the New Testa- 
ment is a book written in a language peculiar to 
itself. 

To these causes of obscurity, common to St. Paul 
with most of the other penmen of the several books 
of the New Testament, we may add those that are 
peculiarly his, and owing to his style and temper. 
He was, as it is visible, a man of quick thought 
and warm temper, mighty well versed in the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, and full of the doctrine 
of the New. All this put together, suggested 
matter to him in abundance on those subjects 
which came in his way ; so that one may consider 
him, when he was writing, as beset with a crowd of 
thoughts, all striving for utterance. In this pos- 
ture of mind it was almost impossible for him to 
keep that slow pace, and observe minutely that 
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order and method of ranging all he said, from 
which results an easy and ohvioos perspicuity. 
To this plenty and vehemence of his, may be im- 
puted those many large parentheses, which a careful 
reader may observe in his epistles. Upon this ac- 
count also it is, that he often breaks off in the 
middle of an argument, to let in some new thought 
suggested by his own words ; which having pur- 
sued and explained, as far as conduced to his pre- 
sent purpose, he reassumes again the thread of his 
discourse, and goes on with it, without taking any 
notice that he returns again to what he had been 
before saying, though sometimes it be so far off, 
that it may well have slipt out of his mand, and 
requires a very attentive reader to observe, and so 
bring the disjointed members together, as to make 
up the connexion, and see how the scattered parts 
of the discourse hang together in a coherent, wdl- 
agreeing sense, that makes it all of a piece. 

Besides the disturbance in perusing St. Paul's 
epistles, from the plenty and vivacity of his 
thoughts, which may obscure his method, and often 
, hide his sense from an unwary, or over-hasty 
reader ; the frequent changing of the personage 
he speaks in, renders the sense very uncertain, and 
is apt to mislead one that has not some clue to 
guide him : — sometimes by the pronoun I, he means 
himself, sometimes any Christian ; sometimes a 
Jew, and sometimes any man, &c. If speaking of 
himself in the first person singular has so various 
meanings, his use of the first person plural is with 
a far greater latitude ; sometimes designing himself 
alone, sometimes those with himself, whom be 
makes partners to the epistle ; sometimes with 
himself comprehending the other apostles, or 
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preachers of the gospel, or Christians : nay^ some- 
times he in that way speaks of the converted Jews, 
other times of the converted Gentiles, and some- 
times of others, in a more or less extended sense, 
every one of which varies the meaning of the place, 
jand makes it to he differently understood. I have 
forborne to trouble the reader with examples of 
them here. If his own observation hath not already 
furnished him with them, a little attention will 
satisfy him in the point. 

In the current also of his discourse, he some- 
.times drops in the objections of others and his 
answers to them, without any change in the scheme 
of his language, that might give notice of any other 
speaking besides himself. This requires great at- 
tention to observe ; and yet if it be neglected or 
overlooked, will make the reader very much mis- 
take, and misunderstand his meaning, and render 
the sepse very perplexed. 

These are intrinsic difficulties arising from the 
text itself, whereof there might be a great many 
other named, as the uncertainty, sometimes, who 
are the persons he speaks to, or the opinions or 
practices which he has in his eye ; sometimes in 
alluding to them, sometimes in his exhortations 
and reproofs. But those above mentioned being 
the chief, it may suffice to have opened our eyes a 
little upon them, which, well examined, may con- 
tribute towards our discovery of the rest. 

To these we may subjoin two external causes that 
have made no small increase of the native and ori- 
ginal difficulties that keep us from an easy and as- 
sured discovery of St PauPs sense, in many parts of 
his epistles ; and those are. 
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Firsts The dividing of them into chapters and 
verses^ as we have done, whereby they are so 
chopped and minced, and as they are now printed, 
stand so broken and divided, that not only the 
common people take the verses usually for distinct 
aphorisms, but even men of more advanced know- 
ledge, in reading them, lose very much of the 
strength and force of the coherence, and the light 
that depends on it. Our minds are so weak and 
narrow, that they have need of all the helps and as- 
sistances that can be procured, to lay before them 
undisturbedly, the thread and coherence of any dis- 
course; by which alone they are truly improved and 
lead into the genuine sense of the author. When 
the eye is constantly disturbed with loose sentences, 
that by their standing and separation appear as 
so many distinct fragments, the mind will have 
much ado to take in, and carry on in its memory an 
uniform discourse of dependent reasonings ; espe- 
cially having from the cradle been used to wrong 
impressions concerning them, and constantly ac^ 
customed to hear them quoted as distinct sentences, 
without any limitation or explication of their pre- 
cise meaning from the place they stand in, and the 
relation they bear to what goes before, or follows. 
These divisions, also, have given occasion to the 
reading these epistles by parcels and in scraps, 
which has further confirmed the evil arising from 
such partitions. And I doubt not but every one 
will confess it to be a very unlikely way to come to 
the understanding of any other letters, to read them 
piecemeal, a bit to-day and another scrap to-mor- 
row, and so on, by broken intervals ; especially if 
the pause and cessation should be made as the 
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chapters the apostle's epistles are divided into, end> 
ing sometimes in the middle of a discourse^ and 
sometimes in the middle of a sentence. It cannot 
therefore hut he wondered^ that that should he 
permitted to he done to Holy Writ, which would 
visihly disturh the sense, and hinder the under- 
standing of any other hook whatsoever. If Tully's 
epistles were so printed^ and so used, I ask whether 
they would not he much harder to he understood, 
less easy and less pleasant to he read hy much, 
than now they are ? 

How plain^ soever this ahuse is, and what pre- 
judice soever it does to the understanding of the 
sacred Scripture, yet if a Bihle was printed as it 
should he, and as the several parts of it were writ- 
ten, in continued discourses where the argument is 
continued, I douht not hut the several parties would 
complain of it as an innovation, and a dangerous 
change in the puhlishing those holy hooks. And 
indeed those who are for maintaining their opi- 
nions and the systems of parties hy sound of words, 

with a neglect of the true sense of Scripture, would 
have reason to make and foment the outcry. They 
would most of them he immediately disarmed of 
their great magazine of artillery wherewith they 
defend themselves, and fall upon others, if the holy 
Scriptures were hut laid before the eyes of Chris- 
tians in its due connexion and consistei^y : it would 
not then be so easy to snatch out a few words, as 
if they were separate from the rest, to serve a pur- 
pose^ to which they do not at all belong, and with 
which they have nothing to do. But as the matter 
now stands^ he that has a mind to it may, at a 
cheap rate, be a notable champion for the truth ; 
that is^ for the doctrines of the sect that chance ot 
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interest has cast him into. He need but be far- 
nished with verses of sacred Scriptnre, containing 
words and expressions that are but flexible, (as all 
general, obscure, and doubtful ones are,) and his 
system, that has appropriated them to the ortbo* 
doxy of his church, makes them immediately strong 
and irrefragable arguments for his opinion. This 
is the benefit of loose sentences, and Scripture 
crumbled into verses, which quickly turn into in- 
dependent aphorisms. But if the quotation in the 
verse produced were considered as a part of a con- 
tinued coherent discourse, and so its sense were 
limited by the tenor of the context, most of these 
forward and warm disputants would be quite strip- 
ped of those, which they doubt not now to call spiri- 
tual weapons; and they would have often nothing to 
say that would not show their weakness, and mani- 
festly fly in their faces. I crave leave to set down a 
saying of the learned and judicious Mr. Selden : 
" In interpreting the Scripture," says he, *' many 
do as if a man should see one have ten pounds, 
which he reckoned by 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; 
meaning four was but four units, and ^ye five 
units, &c. : and that he had in all but ten pounds. 
The other that sees him, takes not the figures to 
gether, as he doth, but picks here and there ; and 
thereupon reports that he had five pounds in one 
bag, and six pounds in another bag, and nine 
pounds in another bag, &c., when, as in truth, he 
has but ten pounds in all. So we pick out a text 
here and there, to make it serve our turn ; whereas 
if we take it altogether, and consider what went 
before, and what followed after, we should find it 
meant no such thing." I have heard sober Chris- 
tians very much admire why ordinary illiterate 
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people, who were professors, that showed a concern 
for religion, seemed much more conversant in St. 
Paul's epistles, than in the plainer, and as it seemed 
to them, much more intelligihle parts of the New 
Testament : they confessed, that though they read 
St. Paul's epistles with their best attention, yet 
they generally found them too hard to be mas- 
tered ; and they laboured in vain so far to reach the 
apostle's meaning all along, in the train of what he 
said, as to read them with that satisfaction that arises 
from a feeling that we understand and fully com- 
prehend the force and reasoning of an author ; and 
therefore they could not imagfine what those saw 
iathem, whose eyes they thought not much better 
than their own. But the case was plain : these 
sober, inquisitive readers had a mind to see nothing 
in St. Paul's epistles but just what he meant: 
whereas those others of a quicker and gayer sight 
could see in them what they pleased. Nothing is 
more acceptable to fancy than pliant terms and 
expressions that are not obstinate ; in such it can 
find its account with delight, and with them be 
illaminated, orthodox, infallible at pleasure, and 
in its own way. But where the sense of the author 
goes visibly in its own train, and the words re- 
ceiving a determined sense from their companions 
and adjacents, will not consent to give counte- 
nance and colour to what is agreed to be right, and 
must be supported at any rate, there men of esta- 
blished orthodoxy do not so well find their satis- 
faction. And, perhaps, if it were well examined, 
it would be no very extravagant paradox to say, 
that there are fewer that bring their opinions to the 
sacred Scripture, to be tried by that infallible rule, 
tiian bring the sacred Scripture to their opinions. 
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to bend it to them, to make it as they can a corer 
and ipiard of them. And to this purpose its being 
divided into verses, and brought as much as maj 
be into loose and general aphorisms, makes it most 
useful and serviceable. And in this lies the other 
great cause of obscurity and perplexedness, which 
has been cast upon St. Paul's epistles from without 
St PauPs epistles, as they stand translated in 
our English Bibles, are now, by long and constant 
use, become a part of the English language, and 
common phraseology, especially in matters of 
religion. This every one uses familiarly, and 
thinks he understands; but it must be observed, 
that if he has a distinct meaning when he uses 
those words and phrases, and knows himself what 
he intends by them, it is always according to the 
sense of his own system, and the articles or inter- 
pretations of the society he is engaged in. So that 
all this knowledge and underntanding which he 
has in the use of these passages of sacred Scrip- 
ture, reaches no further than this, that he know)i 
(and that is very well) what he himself says, bat 
thereby knows nothing at all what St. Paul said in 
them. The apoHtle wrote not by that man's system, 
and so his meaning cannot be known by it This 
being the ordinary way of understanding the epiv 
ties, and every sect being perfectly orthodox in 
its own judgment, what a great and invincible 
darkneHH muHt this cast upon St. Paul's meaning 
t^) all those of that way, in all thoHe places where 
his thoughts and sense run counter to what any 
party has espouwed for orthodox ; as it must una- 
voidably to all but one of the different systems, in 
all those paHsages that any way relate to the poinU 
in controversy between them ? 
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This is a mischief which, however frequent and 
almost natural, reaches so far, that it would justly 
make all those who depend upon them, wholly dif- 
fident of commentators, and let them see how little 
help was to he expected from them, in relying on 
them for the true sense of the sacred Scripture, 
did they not take care to help to cozen themselves, 
by choosing to use and pin their faith on such ex- 
positors as explain the sacred Scripture in favour 
of those opinions that they beforehand have voted 
orthodox, and bring to the sacred Scripture, not for 
trial, but confirmation. Nobody can think that 
any text of St. Paul's epistles has two contrary 
meanings ; and yet so it must have to two differ- 
ent men, who taking two commentators of differ- 
ent sects for their respective guides into the 
sense of any one of the epistles, shall build upon 
their respective expositions. We need go no fur- 
ther for a proof of it, than the notes of the two 
celebrated commentators on the New Testament, 
Dr. Hammond and Beza, both men of parts and 
learning, and both thought, by their followers, men 
mighty in the sacred Scriptures. So that here we 
see the hopes of great benefit and light from ex- 
positors and commentators is, in a great part, 
abated ; and those who have most need of their 
help can receive but little from them, and can 
have very little assurance of reaching the apostle's 
sense by what they find in them, whilst matters 
remain in the same state they are in at present. 
For those who find they need help, and would 
borrow light from expositors, either consult only 
those who have the good luck to be thought sound 
and orthodox, avoiding those of different senti- 
ments from themselves in the great and approved 
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points of their systems, as dangerous, and not fit 
to be meddled with ; or else with indifferency look 
into the notes of all commentators promiscuously. 
The first of these take pains only to confirm them* 
selves in the opinions and tenets they have already, 
which, whether it be the way to get the true mean- 
ing of what St. Paul delivered is easy to deter- 
mine. The others, with much more fairness to 
themselves, though with reaping little more advan- 
tage, (unless they have something else to guide them 
into the apostle's meaning than the comments 
themselves,) seek help on all hands, and refuse not 
to be taught by any one, who offers to enlighten 
them in any of the dark passages. But here though 
they avoid the mischief which the others fall into, 
of being confined in their sense, and seeing nothing 
but that in St. Paul's writings, be it right or wrong, 
yet they run into as great on the other side, and 
instead of being confirmed in the meaning that 
they thought they saw in the text, are distracted 
with an hundred, suggested by those they advised 
with ; and so, instead of that one sense of the 
Scripture, which they carried with them to their 
commentators, return from them with none at 
all. 

This indeed seems to make the case desperate; 
for, if the comments and expositions of pious and 
learned men cannot be depended on, whither shall 
we go for help ? To which I answer, I would not 
be mistaken, as if I thought the labours of the 
learned in this case wholly lost, and fruitless. 
There is great use and benefit to be made of them, 
when we have once got a rule to know which of 
their expositions, in the great variety there is of 
them, explains the words and phrases according to 
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the apostle's meaning. Till then it is evident, 
from what is ahoye said, they serve for the most 
part to no other use, but either to make us find our 
own sense, and not his, in St. Paul's words, or else 
to find in them no settled sense at all. 

Here it will be asked, how shall we come by 
this rule you mention P Where is that touchstone 
to be had, that will show us whether the meaning 
we ourselves put, or take as put by others upon St. 
PauPs words in his epistles, be truly his meaning or 
no ? I Mrill not say the way which I propose, and 
have in the following paraphrase followed, will 
make us infallible in our interpretations of the 
apostle's text ; but this I will own, that till I took 
this way, St. Pauls epistles to me, in the ordinary 
way of reading and studying them, were very ob- 
scure parts of Scripture, that left me almost every- 
where at a loss : and I was at a great uncertainty 
in which of the .contrary senses, that were to be 
found in his commentators, he was to be taken. 
Whether what T have done has made it any clearer 
and more visible now, I must leave others to judge. 
This I beg leave to say for myself, that if some 
very sober judicious Christians, no strangers to 
the sacred Scriptures; nay, learned divines of 
the church of England, had not professed that by 
the perusal of these following papers they under- 
stood the epistles better much than they did be- 
fore, and had not, with repeated instances, pressed 
me to publish them, I should not have consented 
they should have gone beyond my own private 
xae, for which they were at first designed, and 
where they made me not repent my pains. 

If any one be so far pleased with my endea- 
voors, as to think it worth while to be informed 
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what was the clue I guided myself by through all 
the dark passages of these epistles^ I shall minutely 
tell him the steps by which I was brought into this 
way, that he may judge whether I proceeded ra- 
tionally, upon right grounds or no, if so be, any- 
thing in so mean an example as mine may be 
worth his notice. 

After I had found, by long experience, that the 
reading of the text and comments in the ordinary 
way, proved not so successful as I wished to the 
end proposed, I began to suspect that in reading 
a chapter, as was usual, and thereupon sometimes 
consulting expositors upon some hard places of it, 
which at that time most affected me, as relating 
to points then under consideration in my own 
mind, or in debate amongst others, was not a right 
method to get into the true, sense of these epistles. 
I saw plainly, after I began once to reflect on it, 
that if any one now should write me a letter, as 
long as St. Paul's to the Romans, concerning such 
a matter as that is, in a style as foreign, and ex- 
pressions as dubious as bis seem to be, if I should 
divide it into fifteen or sixteen chapters, and read 
of them one to-day, and another to-morrow, &c., it 
was ten to one I should never come to a full and 
clear comprehension of it. The way to understand 
the mind of him that wrote it, every one would 
agree, was to read the whole letter through, from 
one end to the other, all at once, to see what was 
the main subject and tendency of it : or if it bad 
several views and purposes in it, not dependent 
one of another, nor in a subordination to one 
chief aim and end, to discover what those diffe^ 
ent matters were, and where the author concluded 
one and began another : and if there were any ne- 
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cessity of dividing the epistle into parts, to make 
the boundaries of them. 

In prosecution of this thought, I concluded it 
necessary, for the understanding of any one of St. 
Paul's epistles, to read it all through at one sit- 
ting, and to observe, as well as I could, the drift 
and design of his writing it. If the first reading 
gave me some light, the second gave me more ; and 
so I persisted on reading, constantly, the whole 
epistle over at once, till I came to have a good gene- 
ral view of the apostle's main purpose in writing 
the epistle, the chief branches of his discourse 
wherein he prosecuted it, the arguments he used, 
and the disposition of the whole. 

This, I confess, is not to be obtained by one or 
two hasty readings; it must be repeated again and 
i^ain, with a close attention to the tenor of the 
discourse, and a perfect neglect of the divisions 
into chapters and verses. On the contrary, the 
safest way is to suppose that the epistle has but 
<»ie business, and one aim ; till, by a frequent 
perusal of it, you are forced to see there are dis- 
tinct independent matters in it, which will for- 
wardly enough show themselves. 

It requires so much more pains, judgment and 
application to find the coherence of obscure and 
abstruse writings, and makes them so much the 
more unfit to serve prejudice and pre-occupation 
when found, that it is not to be wondered that St. 
Faul's epistles have, with many, passed rather for 
duQointed, loose, pious discourses, full of warmth 
and zeal and overflows of light, rather than for calm 
itrong, coherent reasonings, that carried a thread 
of argument and consistency all through them. 

But thig muttering of lazy or ill-disposed read- 
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ers, hindered me not from persisting in the 
course I had begun : I continu^ to read tibe same 
epistle over and orer^ and over again/ till I 
came to discover, as appeared to me, what was 
the drift and aim of it ; and by what steps and ar- 
guments St Paul prosecuted his purpose. I re- 
membered that St. Paul was miraculously called 
to the ministry of the gospel, and declared to be a 
chosen vessel ; that he had the whole doctrine of 
the gospel from God by immediate revelation, and 
was appointed to be the apostle of the Gentiles, 
for the propagating of it in the heathen world. 
This was enough to persuade me that he was not 
a man of loose and shattered parts, incapable to 
arg^e, and unfit to convince those he had to deal 
with. God knows how to choose fit instruments 
for the business he employs them in. A large 
stock of Jewish learning he had taken in at the 
feet of Gamaliel; and for his information in Chris- 
tian knowledge, and the mysteries and depths of 
the dispensation of grace by Jesus Christ, Grod 
himself had condescended to be his instructor and 
teacher. The light of the gospel he had received 
from the Fountain and Father of Light himself, 
who, I concluded, had not furnished him, in this 
extraordinary manner, if all this plentiful stock of 
learning and illumination had been in danger to 
have been lost, or proved useless, in a jumbled and 
confused head ; nor have laid up such a store of 
admirable and useful knowledge in a man who, 
for want of method and order, clearness of con- 
ception, or pertinency in discourse, could not draw 
it out into use with the greatest advantages of 
force and coherence. That he knew how to pro- 
secute his purpose with strength of argument and 
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close reasoning, without incoherent sallies^ or the 
intermixing of things foreign to his business, was 
evident to me from several speeches of his recorded 
in the Acts : and it was hard to think that a man 
who could talk with so much consistency and 
clearness of conviction, should not be able to write 
without confusion, inextricable obscurity, and per- 
petual rambling. The force, order, and perspi- 
cuity of those discourses could not be denied to be 
very visible. How then came it that the like 
was thought much wanting in his epistles ? and 
of this there^ appeared to me this plain reason : 
the particularities of the history in which these 
speeches are inserted, show St. PauPs end in 
speaking ; which being seen, casts a light on the 
whole, and shows the pertinency of all that he 
says. But his epistles not being so circumstan- 
tiated, there being no concurring history that 
plainly declares the disposition St. Paul was in, 
what the actions, expectations, or demands of 
those to whom he wrote required him to speak 
to, we are nowhere told. All this, and a great 
deal more, necessary to guide us into the true 
meaning of the epistles, is to be had only from 
the epistles themselves, and to be gathered from 
thence with stubborn attention, and more than 
common application. 

This being the only safe guide (under the Spirit 
of God, that dictated these sacred writings) that 
can be relied on, I hope I may be excused, if I ven- 
ture to say, that the utmost ought to be done to ob- 
serve and trace out St. Paul's reasonings ; to follow 
the thread of his discourse in each of his epistles ; 
to show how it goes on still directed with the same 
view, and pertinently drawing the several inci- 
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dents towards the same point. To andeistand 
him right, his inferences should be strictly ob- 
served, and it should be carefully examined from 
what they are drawn, and what they tend to. He 
is certainly a coherent, argumentative^ pertinent 
writer ; and care, I think, should be taken, in ex- 
pounding of him, to show that he is so. Bat 
though I say he has weighty aims in his epistles, 
which he steadily keeps in his eye, and drives at 
it in all that he says ; yet I do not say that he 
puts his discourses into an artificial method, or 
leads his reader into a distinction of his arguments, 
or gives them notice of new matter by rhetorical 
or studied transitions. He has no ornaments bor- 
rowed from the Greek eloquence ; no notions of 
their philosophy mixed with his doctrine to set it 
off. ' The enticing words of man's wisdom,' where- 
by he means all the studied rules of the Grecian 
schools, which made them such masters in the art 
of speaking, he, as he says himself, 1 Cor. 2. iv., 
wholly neglected. The reason whereof he gives in 
the next verse, and in other places ; but the po- 
liteness of language, delicacy of style, fineness of 
expression, laboured periods, artificial transitions, 
and a very methodical ranging of the parts with 
such other embellishments as make a discourse 
enter the mind smoothly, and strike the fancy at 
first hearing, have little or no place in his style; 
yet coherence of discourse, and a direct tendency 
of all the parts of it to the argument in hand, are 
most eminently to be found in him. This I take 
to be his character, and doubt not but he will be 
found to be so upon diligent examination. And in 
this, if it be so, we have a clue, if we will take the 
pains to find it, that will conduct us with surety 
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through those seemingly dark places and ima- 
gined intricacies, in which Christians have wan- 
dered so far one from another as to find quite 
contrary senses. 

Whether a superficial reading, accompanied with 
the common opinion of his invincible obscurity, 
has kept off some from seeking in him the coher- 
ence of a discourse tending, with close, strong rea- 
soning, to a point ; or a seemingly more honour- 
able opinion of one that had been rapt up into 
the third heaven, as if from a man so warmed 
and illuminated as he had been, nothing could be 
expected but flashes of light, and raptures of zeal, 
hindered others to look for a train of reasoning, 
proceeding on regular and cogent argumentation, 
from a man raised above the ordinary pitch of 
humanity to a higher and brighter way of illumi- 
nation ; or else whether others were loath to beat 
their heads about the tenor and coherence in St 
PauPsdiscourses^which, if found out, possibly might 
set him at a manifest and irreconcilable difference 
with their systems; it is certain that whatever hath 
been the cause, this way of getting the true sense 
of St. Paul's epistles seems not to have been much 
made use of, or at least so thoroughly pursued as 
I am apt to think it deserves. 

For, granting that he was full-stored with the 
knowledge of the things he treated of, for he had 
light from heaven, it was God himself furnished 
him, and he could not want : allowing also that 
be had ability to make use of the knowledge 
given him, for the end for which it was given him, 
viz. the information, conviction, and conversion of 
Others ; and accordingly that he knew how to di- 
rect his discourse to the point in hand, we cannot 
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widely mistake the parts of his discourse employed 
about it, when we have anywhere found out the 
point he drives at : wherever we have got a view 
of his design, and the aim he proposed to himself 
in writing, we may be sure that such or such an 
interpretation does not give us his genuine sense, 
it being nothing at all to his present purpose. 
Nay, among various meanings given a text, it fails 
not to direct us to the best, and very often to as- 
sure us of the true. For it is no presumption, 
when one sees a man arguing for this or that pro- 
position, if he be a sober man, master of reason or 
common sense, and takes any care of what be 
j^ys, to pronounce with confidence, in several 
cases, that he could not talk thus or thus. 

I do not yet so magnify this method of studying 
St. PauFs epistles, as well as other parts of sacred 
Scripture, as to think it will perfectly clear every 
hard place, and leave no doubt unresolved. I know 
expressions now out of use, opinions of those times 
not heard of in our days, allusions to customs lost 
to us, and various circumstances and particulari- 
ties of the parties, which we cannot come at, &c., 
must needs continue several passages in the dark, 
now to us at this distance, which shone with full 
light to those they were directed to. But for all 
that, the studying of St. Paul's epistles in the way 
I have proposed, will, I humbly conceive, carry 
us a great length in the right understanding of 
them, and make us rejoice in the light we receive 
from those most useful parts of divine revelation, by 
furnishing us with visible grounds that we are not 
mistaken, whilst the consistency of the discourse 
and the pertinency of it to the design he is upon, 
vouches it worthy of our great apostle. At least 
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I hope it may be my excuse for baving endea- 
voured to make St Paul an interpreter to me of 
bis own epistles. 

To tbis may be added anotber belp^ wbicb St. 
Paul bimself affords us, towards tbe attaining tbe 
true meaning contained in his epistles. He tbat 
reads bim witb tbe attention I propose, will easily 
observe, tbat as be was full of tbe doctrine of tbe 
gospel, so it lay all clear and in order open to bis 
view. Wben be gave bis thoughts utterance upon 
any point, the matter flowed like a torrent, but it 
is plain, it was a matter be was perfectly master 
of: be fully possessed tbe entire revelation be bad 
received from God, bad thoroughly digested it, all 
tbe parts were formed together in his mind into 
one well-contracted harmonious body : so that be 
was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in tbe 
least at a loss concerning any branch of it. One 
may see bis thoughts were all of a piece in all bis 
epistles; his notions were at all times uniform, and 
constantly tbe same, though his expressions very 
various. In them be seems to take great liberty. 
This at least is certain, tbat no one seems less tied 
up to a form of words. If then, baving by the 
metbod before proposed got into the sense of tbe 
several epistles, we will but compare what he says 
in tbe places wbere he treats of tbe same subject, 
we can hardly be mistaken in bis sense, nor doubt 
what it was tbat be believed and taught concern- 
ing those points of the Christian religion. I know 
it is not unusual to find a multitude of texts heaped 
up for tbe maintaining of an espoused proposition, 
but in a sense often so remote from tbeir true 
meaning, tbat one can hardly avoid thinking tbat 
those wbo so used them either sought not or va- 
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lued not the sense; and were satisfied with the 
sounds where they could but get that to favour 
them. But a verbal concordance leads not always 
to texts of the same meaning : trusting too much 
thereto, will furnish us but with slight proofs in 
many cases ; and any one may observe how apt 
that is to jumble together passages of Scripture 
not relating to the same matter, and thereby to 
disturb and unsettle the true meaning of Holy 
Scripture. I have therefore said that we should 
compare together places of Scripture treating of 
the same point. Thus, indeed, one part of the 
sacred text could not fail to give light unto an- 
other. And since the providence of God hath so 
ordered it, that St. Paul has written a great num- 
ber of epistles, which though upon different occa- 
sions, and to several purposes, yet are all confined 
within the business of his apostleship, and so con- 
tain nothing but points of Christian instruction, 
amongst which he seldom fails to drop in, and 
often to enlarge on the great and distinguishing 
doctrines of our holy religion ; which, if quitting 
our own infallibility in that analogy of faith which 
we have made to ourselves, or have iuiplicitly 
adopted from some other, we would carefully lay 
together, and diligently compare and study, I am 
apt to think would give us St. Paul's system in a 
clear and indisputable sense; which every one 
must acknowledge to be a better standard to in- 
terpret his meaning by, in any obscure and doubt- 
ful parts of his epistles, if any such should still 
remain, than the system, confession, or articles of 
any church or society of Christians yet known, 
which, however pretended to be founded on Scrip- 
ture, are visibly the contrivances of men, (fallible 
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both in their opinions and interpretations,) and, as 
is visible in most of them, made with partial views, 
and adapted to what the occasions of that time, 
and the present circumstances they were then in, 
were thought to require, for the support or justifi- 
cation of themselves. Their philosophy also has 
its part in misleading men from the true sense of 
the sacred Scripture. He that shall attentively 
read the Christian writers after the ages of the 
apostles, will easily find how much the philosophy 
they were tinctured with influenced them in their 
understanding of the books of the Old and New 
Testament In the ages wherein Platonism pre- 
vailed, the converts to Christianity of that school, 
on all occasions, interpreted Holy Writ according 
to the notions they had imbibed from that philo- 
sophy. Aristotle's doctrine had the same effect in 
its turn, and when it degenerated into the Peripa- 
teticism of the schools, that too brought its notions 
and distinctions into divinity, and affixed them to 
the terms of the sacred Scripture. And we may 
see still how at this day every one's philosophy 
regulates every one's interpretation of the word of 
God. Those who are possessed with the doctrine 
of aerial and aetherial vehicles, have thence bor- 
rowed an interpretation of the four first verses of 
2 Cor. V, without having any ground to think that 
St. Paul had the least notion of any such vehicles. 
It is plain that the teaching of men philosophy 
was no part of the design of divine revelation ; but 
that the expressions of Scripture are commonly 
suited in those matters to the vulgar apprehensions 
and conceptions of the place and people where they 
were delivered. And as to the doctrine there- 
in directly taught by the apostles, that tends wholly 
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to the setting up the kingdom of Jesus Christ in this 
world, and the salvation of men's souls ; and in this 
it is plain their expressions were conformed to the 
ideas and notions which they had receiyed from re- 
velation, or were consequent from it. We shall 
therefore in vain go ahout to interpret their words 
hy the notions of our philosophy, and the doctrines 
of men delivered in our schools. This is to explain 
the apostles' meaning hy what they never thought 
of whilst they were writing ; which is not the way 
to find their sense in what they delivered, but our 
own, and to take up from their writings not what 
they left there for us, but what we bring along with 
us in ourselves. He that would understand St 
Paul right, must understand his terms in the sense 
he uses them, and not as they are appropriated 
by each man's particular philosophy, to concep- 
tions that never entered the mind of the apostle 
• For example, he that shall bring the philosophy 
now taught and received to the explaining of spirit, 
soul, and body, mentioned 1 Thess. v. 23, will, 
I fear, hardly reach St. Paul's sense, or represent 
to himself the notions St. Paul then had in his 
mind. That is what we should aim at in reading 
him, or any other author ; and until we from his 
words paint his very ideas and thoughts in our 
minds, we do not understand him. 
^ In the divisons I have made, I have endeavoured 
the best I could to govern myself by the diversity 
of matter. But in a writer like St. Paul, it is not 
so easy always to find precisely where one subject 
ends and another begins. He is full of the matter, 
he treats and writes with warmth, which usually 
neglects method, and those partitions and pauses, 
which men . educated in the schools of rheto- 
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ricians usually observe. Those arts of writing St 
Paul, as well out of design as temper, wholly 
laid by: the subject he had in hand, and the 
grouncls upon which it stood firm, and by which 
he enforced it, was what alone he minded ; and 
without solemnly winding up one argument, and 
intimating any way that he began another, let his 
thoughts, which were fully possessed of the mat- 
ter, run in one continued train, wherein the parts 
. of bis discourse were wove one into another. So 
that it is seldom that the scheme of his discourse 
makes any gap ; and, therefore, without breaking 
in upon the connexion of his language, it is hardly 
possible to separate his discourse, and give a dis- 
tinct view of his several arguments in distinct sec- 
tions. 

I am far from pretending infallibility in the 
sense I have anywhere given in my Paraphrase or 
Notes ; that would be to erect myself into an apo- 
stle, a presumption of the highest nature in any 
one that cannot confirm what he says by miracles. 
I have, for my own information, sought the true 
meaning as far as my poor abilities would reach : 
and I have unbiassedly embraced what, upon a 
fair inquiry, appeared so to me. This I thought 
my duty and interest in a matter of so great con- 
cernment to me. If I must believe for myself, it 
is unavoidable that I must understand for my- 
self. For if I blindly and with an implicit faith, 
take the pope's interpretation of the sacred Scrip- 
tore, without examining whether it be Christs 
meaning, it is the pope I believe in, and not in 
Christ; it is his authority I rest upon; it is 
what he says I embrace : for what it is Christ 
says I neither know nor concern myself. Itvs^ 
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the same thing when I set up any other man 
Christ's place, and make him the authentic in 
preter of sacred Scripture to myself. He may { 
sibly understand the sacred Scripture as right 
any man ; but I shall do well to examine my 
whether that which I do not know, nay (whid 
the way I take) I can never know, can justify 
in making myself his disciple, instead of Je 
Christ's, who of right is alone and ought to be 
only Lord and master, and it will be no less 
crilege in me to substitute to myself any othei 
his room, to be a prophet to me, than to be 
king or priest. 

The same reasons that put me upon doing w 
I have in these papers done, will exempt me fr 
all suspicion of imposing my interpretation 
others. The reasons that led me into the me 
ing which prevailed on my mind, are set do 
with it : as far as they carry light and convict 
to any other man's understanding, so far I h( 
my labour may be of some use to him ; beyc 
the evidence it carries with it, I advise him not 
follow mine, nor any man's interpretation. ^ 
are all men, liable to errors, and infected w 
them ; but have this sure way to preserve o 
selves every one from danger by them, if, layi 
aside sloth, carelessness, prejudice, party, anc 
reverence of men, we betake ourselves in earn 
to the study of the way to salvation, in those h( 
writings wherein God has revealed it from heavi 
and proposed it to the world, seeking our reli^ 
where we are sure it is in truth to be found, coi 
paring spiritual things with spiritual things. 
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[S tractate may properly be regarded as the development of the 
r taken of the subject of mirades, in the Essay on the Human 
erstanding. And though neither very elaborate nor extensive, 
ill always, for the religious inquirer, possess considerable in- 
;t ; partly for its intrinsic merits, partly because it contains 
ripest thoughts of one of the greatest lights in philosophy 

the world has to boast of. The passage of the Essay in 
:h he had already, in the earlier part of his life, glanced at 
subject, is as follows : — '^ Though the common experience, 
the ordinary course of things, have justly a mighty influence 
he minds of men, to make them give or refuse credit to any 
g proposed to their belief; yet there is one case, wherein 
strangeness of the fact lessens not the assent to a fair testi- 
ly given of it. For where such supernatural events are 
ible to ends aimed at by Him, who has the power to 
ige the course of nature, there, under such circumstances, 
' may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the more 
r are beyond or contrary to ordinary observation. This is 
proper case of miracles, which, well attested, do not only 

credit themselves, but give it also to other truths, which 
1 such confirmation." Book iv. Chap. 16, § IS. — Ed. 
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A DISCOURSE, &c. 



To discourse of miracles without defining what 
one means by the word miracle, is to make a 
show, but in effect to talk of nothing. 

A miracle, then, I take to be a sensible operation, 
which, being above the comprehension of the spec- 
tator, and in his opinion contrary to the estab- 
lished course of nature, is taken by him to be 
divine. 

He that is present at the fact, is a spectator : he 
that believes the history of the fact, puts himself 
in the place of a spectator. 

This definition, it is probable, will not escape 
these two exceptions : — 

1. That hereby what is a miracle is made very 
uncertain ; for it depending on the opinion of the 
spectator, that will be a miracle to one which will 
not be so to another. 

In answer to which, it is enough to say, that 
this objection is of no force, but in the mouth of 
one who can produce a definition of a miracle not 
liable to the same exception, which I think not 
easy to do ; for it being agreed, that a miracle must 
bf; that which surpasses the force of nature in the 
established, steady laws of causes and effects, no- 
thing can be taken to be a miracle but what is 
judged to exceed those laws. Now every one 
being able to judge of those laws only b^ \\v^ <^^x\^ 
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acquaintance with nature^ and notions of its force 
(which are different in different men,) it is un- 
avoidable that that should be a miracle to one 
which is not so to another. 

2. Another objection to this definition will be 
that the notion of a miracle thus enlarged, ma} 
come sometimes to take in operations that faay( 
nothing extraordinary or supernatural in them 
and thereby invalidate the use of miracles for t\n 
attesting of divine revelation. 

To which I answer, not at all, if the testimony 
which divine revelation receives from miracles ht 
rightly considered. 

To know that any revelation is from God, it n 
necessary to know that the messenger that deliven 
it is sent from God ; and that cannot be known but 
by some credentials given him by God himself 
Let us see then whether miracles, in my sense, b< 
not such credentials, and will not infallibly direcl 
us right in the search of divine revelation. 

It is to be considered, that divine revelation re- 
ceives testimony from no other miracles, but sue! 
as are wrought to witness his mission from God 
who delivers the revelation. All other miracles 
that are done in the world, how many or greai 
soever, revelation is not concerned in. Cases where 
in there has been, or can be need of miracles foi 
the confirmation of revelation, are fewer than 
perhaps is imagined. The heathen world, amidst 
an infinite and uncertain jumble of deities, fables 
and worships, had no room for a divine attestation 
of any one against the rest. Those owners of many 
gods were at liberty in their worship ; and no one 
of their divinities pretending to be the one only 
true God, no one of then could be supposed, in the 
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Pagan scheme, to make use of miracles to establish 
his worship alone, or to abolish that of the other ; 
much less was there any use of miracles to con- 
firm any articles of faith, since no one of them 
had any such to propose as necessary to be be- 
lieyed by their votaries; and, therefore, I do not 
remember any miracles recorded in the Greek or 
Roman writers, as done to confirm any one's mis- 
sion and doctrine. Conformable hereunto we find 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 22, takes notice that the Jews 
(it is true) required miracles, but as for the Greeks 
they looked after something else; they knew no 
need or use there was of miracles to recommend 
any religion to them. And indeed it is an asto- 
nishing mark how far the god of this world had 
blinded men's minds, if we consider that the Gen- 
tile world received and stuck to a religion, which, 
not being derived from reason, had no sure foun- 
dation in revelation. They knew not its original, 
nor the authors of it, nor seemed concerned to 
know from whence it came, or by whose authority 
delivered ; and so had no mention or use of mi- 
racles for its confirmation. For though there were 
here and there some pretences to revelation, yet 
there were not so much as pretences to miracles 
that attested it. 

If we will direct our thoughts by what has been, 
we must conclude that miracles, as the credentials 
of a messenger delivering a divine religion, have 
no place but upon a supposition of one only true 
* God : and that it is so in the nature of the thing, and 
cannot be otherwise, I think will be made appear 
in the sequel of this discourse. Of such who have 
come in the name of the one only true God, pro- 
fessing to bring a law from him, we have in history 
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a clear account but of three, viz,, Moses^ Jesus, 
and Mahomet. For what the Persees say of their 
Zoroaster, or the Indians of their Brama, (not to 
mention all the wild stories of the religions further 
east,) is so obscure, or so manifestly fabulous, that 
no account can be made of it. Now of the three 
before mentioned, Mahomet having none to pro- 
duce, pretonds to no miracles for the vouching bis 
mission : so that the only revelations that come 
attested by miracles, being only those of Moses and 
Christ, and they confirming each other, the busi- 
ness of miracles, as it stands really in matter of 
fact, has no manner of difficulty in it ; and' I think 
the most scrupulous or sceptical cannot from mira- 
cles raise the least doubt against the divine reve- 
lation of the gospel. 

But since the speculative and learned will be 
putting of cases which never were, and it may be 
presumed never will be ; since scholars and dispu- 
tants will be raising of questions where there are 
none, and enter upon debates whereof there is no 
need ; I crave leave to say, that be who comes with 
a message from God to be delivered to the world, 
cannot be refused belief, if he vouches his mission 
by a miracle, because his credentials have a right 
to it. For every rational thinking man must con- 
clude as Nicodemus did : * We know that thou arty 
a teacher come from God, for no man can do these 
si^ns which thou dost, except God be with him.' 

For example, .Jesus of Nazareth professes him- 
self sent from God : he with a word calms a tem- 
pest at sea: this one looks on as a miracle, anc^ 
consequently cannot but receive his doctrine : ano- 
ther thinks this might be the effect of chance, or 
skill in the weather, and no miracle, and so stands 
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out ; but afterwards seeing him walk on tbe sea, 
owns that for a miracle, and believes : which yet 
upon another has not that force^ who suspects it may 
possibly be done by the assistance of a spirit ; but 
yet the same person, seeing afterwards our Saviour 
cure an inveterate palsy by a word, admits that for 
a miracle, and becomes a convert Another over- 
looking it in this instance, afterwards finds a mira- 
cle in his giving sight to one bom blind, or in 
raising the dead, or his raising himself from the 
dead, and so receives his doctrine as a revelation 
coming from God. By all which it is plain, that 
where the miracle is admitted, the doctrine cannot 
be rejected ; it comes with the assurance of a di- 
vine attestation to him that allows the miracle, and 
he cannot question its truth. 

The next thing then is, what shall be a sufficient 
inducement to take any extraordinary operation to 
be a miracle, i. e. wrought by God himself for the 
attestation of a revelation from him. 

And to this I answer, tbe carrying with it the 
marks of a greater power than appears in opposi- 
tion to it. For, 

First, This removes the main difficulty where 
it presses hardest, and clears the matter from 
doubt, when extraordinary and supernatural opera- 
tions are brought to support opposite missions, 
about which methinks more dust has been raised 
by. men of leisure than so plain a matter needed. 
For since God's power is paramount to all, and no 
opposition can be made against him with an equal 
force to his ; and since his honour and goodness 
can never be supposed to suffer his messenger and 
his truth to be borne down by the appearance of a 
greater power on the side of an impostor, and in 
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favour of a lie ; wherever there is an opposition, 
and two pretending to be sent from heaven clash, 
the signs which carry with them the evident marks 
of a greater power, will always be a certain and 
unquestionable evidence, that the truth and divine ^ 
mission are on that side on which they appear. 
For, though the discovery, how the lying wonders 
are or can be produced, be beyond the capacity of 
the ignorant, and often beyond the conception of 
the most knowing spectator, who is therefore forced 
>to allow them, in his apprehension, to be above the 
force of natural causes and effects ; yet he cannot 
but know they are not seals set by God to his troth 
for the attesting of it» since they are opposed by, 
miracles that carry the evident marks of a greater 
and superior power, and therefore they cannot at all 
shake the authority of one so supported. Grod can 
never be thought to suffer that a lie, set up in oppo- 
sition to a truth coming from bim, should be back- 
ed with a greater power than he will fehow for the 
confirmation and propagation of a doctrine which 
he has revealed, to the end it might be believed. 
The producing of serpents, blood, and frogs, by the 
Egyptian sorcerers and by Moses, could not, to the 
spectators, but appear equally miraculous ; which 
of the pretenders then had their mission from God, 
and the truth on their side, could not have been 
determined if the matter had rested there. Bat 
when Moses's serpent eat up theirs, when he pro- 
duced lice which they could not, the decision was 
easy. It was plain Jannes and Jambres acted by 
an inferior power; and their operations, hpw mar- 
vellous and extraordinary soever, could not in the 
least bring in question Moses's mission ; that stood 
the firmer for this ^opposition, and remained the 
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more unquestionable after this, than if no such 
signs had been brought against it. 

So likewise the number, variety, and greatness v» 
of the miracles, wrought for the confirmation of 
the doctrine delivered by Jesus Christ, carry with 
them such strong marks of an extraordinary divine 
power, that the truth of his mission will stand firm 
and unquestionable, till any one rising up in op 
position to him shall do greater miracles than he 
and his apostles did. For any thing less will not 
be of weight to turn the scales in the opinion of 
any one, whether of an inferior or more exalted 
understanding. This is one of those palpable 
truths and trials, of which all mankind are judges; 
and there needs no assistance of learning, no deep 
thought, to come to a certainty in it. Such care 
has God taken that no pretended revelation should 
stand in competition with what is truly divine, 
that we need but open our eyes to see and be sure 
which came from him. The marks of his over- 
ruling power accompany it ; and therefore to this 
day we find, that wherever the gospel comes, it 
prevails, to the beating down the strong holds of 
Satan, and the dislodging the prince of the power 
of darkness, driving him away with all his living 
wonders; which is a standing miracle, carrying 
with it the testimony of superiority. 

What is the uttermost power of natural agents 
or created beings, men of the greatest reach cannot 
discover ; but that it is not equal to God's omnipo-"* 
tency is obvious to every one's understanding ; so 
that the superior power is an easy, as well as sure 
guide to revelation, attested by miracles, where they 
are brought as credentials to an embassy from 
God. 
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And thus, upon the same grounds of superiority 
of power, uncontested revelation will stand too. 

For the explaining of which, it may be necessary 
to premise, 

1. That no mission can be looked on to be di- 
vine, that delivers any thing derogating from the 
honour of the one, only true, invisible God, or in- 
consistent with natural religion and the rules of 
morality ; because God having discovered 'to men 
the unity and majesty of his eternal Godhead, and 
the truths of natural religion and morality, by the 
light of reason, he cannot be supposed to back the 
contrary by revelation : for that would be to de- 
stroy the evidence and the use of reason, without 
which men cannot be able to distinguish divine 
revelation froni diabolical imposture. 

2. That it cannot be expected that God should 
send any one into the world on purpose to inform 
men of things indifferent, and of small moment, or 
that are knowable by the use of their natural fa- 
culties. This would be to lessen the dignity of his 
majesty in favour of our sloth, and in prejudice to 
our reason. 

3. The only case then wherein a mission of any 
one from heaven can be reconciled to the hig^h and 
awful thoughts men ought to have of the Deity, 
must be the revelation of some supernatural truths 
relating to the glory of God, and some great con- 
cern of men. Supernatural operations attesting 
such a revelation may with reason be taken to be 
miracles, as carrying the marks of a superior and 
overruling power, as long as no revelation accom- 
panied with marks of a greater power appears 
against it. Such supernatural signs may justly 
stand good, and be received for divine, i. e. wrought 
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by a power superior to all^ till a mission attested 
by operations of a greater force shall disprove 
them : because it cannot be supposed. God should 
suffer his prerogative to be so far usurped by any 
inferior being, as to permit any creature, depending 
on him, to set his seals, the marks of his divine 
authority, to a mission coming from him. For 
these supernatural signs being the only means God 
is conceived to have to satisfy men, as rational 
creatures, of the certainty of any thing he would 
reveal, as coming from himself, can never consent 
that it should be wrested out of his hands, to serve 
the ends and establish the authority of an inferior 
agent that rivals him. His power being known to 
have no equal, always will, and always may be 
safely depended on, to show its superiority in vin-y 
dicating his authority, and maintaining every truth 
that he hath revealed. So that the marks of a su- 
perior power accompanying it, always have been, 
and always will be, a visible and sure guide to di- 
vine revelation ; by which men may conduct them- 
selves in their examining of revealed religions, 
and be satisfied which they ought to receive as 
coming from God ; though they have by no means 
ability precisely to determine what is, or is not 
above the force of any created being; or what 
operations can be performed by none but a divine 
power, and require the immediate hand of the 
Almighty, And therefore we see it is by that our 
Saviour measures the great unbelief of the Jews, 
John, XV. 24, saying, * If I had not done among 
them the works which no other man did, they had 
not had sin ; but now have they both seen and hated 
both me and my Father ;* declaring, that they could 
not but see the power and presence of God in those 
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many miracles he did, which were greater than 
ever any other man had done. When God sent 
Moses to the children of Israel with a message, that 
now, according to his promise, he would redeem 
them by his hand out of Egypt, and famished him 
with signs and credentials of his mission ; it is very 
remarkable what God himself says of those signs, 
Exod. iv, 8 : ' And it shall come to pass, if they 
will not believe thee, nor hearken to the voice of 
the first sign (which was turning his rod into a 
serpent) that they will believe the voice of the lat- 
ter sign ;' (which was the making his hand leprous 
by putting it in his bosom ;) God further adds, 
V. 9, ' And it shall come to pass, if they will not 
believe also these two signs, neither hearken unto 
thy voice, that thou shalt take of the water of the 
river and pour upon the dry land : and the water 
which thou takest out of the river shall become 
blood upon the dry land/ Which of those opera- 
tions was or was not above the force of all created 
beings, will, I suppose, be hard for any man, too' 
hard for a poor brick-maker, to determine; and 
therefore the credit and certain reception of the 
mission, was annexed to neither of them, but the 
prevailing of their ^attestation was heightened by 
the increase of their number; two supernatural^ 
operations showing more power than one, and three 
more than two. God allowed that it was natural, 
that the marks of greater power should have a 
greater impression on the minds and belief of the 
spectators. Accordingly the Jews by this estimate 
judged of the miracles of our Saviour, John, vii. 31, 
where we have this account : ' And many of the 
people believed on him, and 8aid,When Christ Com- 
eth will he do more miracles than these which this 
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man hatb done ?' This, perhaps, as it is the plain- 
est, so it is also the surest way to preserve the tes* 
timony of miracles in its due force to all sorts and 
degrees of people. For miracles being the basis 
on which divine mission is always established, and 
consequently that foundation on which the be- 
lievers of any divine revelation must ultimately 
bottom their faith, this use of them would be lost, 
if not to all mankind, yet at least to the simple and 
illiterate, (which is the far greatest part,) if mira- 
cles be defined to be none but such divine opera- 
tions as are in themselves beyond the power of all 
created beings, or at least operations contrary to 
the fixed and established laws of nature. For as 
to the latter of those, what are the fixed and esta- 
blished laws of nature, philosophers alone, if at 
least they, can pretend to determine. And if they 
are to be operations performable only by divine 
power, I doubt whether any man, learned or un- 
learned, can, in most cases, be able to say of any 
particular operation that can fall under his senses, 
that it is certainly a miracle. Before he can come 
to that certainty, he must know that no created being 
has a power to perform it. We know good and bad 
angels have abilities and excellencies exceedingly 
beyond all our poor performances or narrow com- 
prehensions. But to define what is the utmost ex- 
tent of power that any of them has, is a bold under- 
taking of a man in the dark, that pronounces with- 
out seeing, and sets bounds in his narrow cell to 
things at an infinite distance from his model and 
comprehension. 

Such definitions therefore of miracles, however 
specious in discourse and theory, fail us when we 
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come to use, and an application .of them in parti- 
cular cases. 

■V. 

These thoughts concerning miracles, were occa- 
sioned by my reading Mr. Fleetwood's Essay on 
Miracles, and the letter written to him on that sub- 
ject The one of them defining a miracle to be an 
extraordinary operation performable by God alone ; 
and the other writing of miracles without any de- 
finition of a miracle at all. 



THE END. 



J. Kickerby, Friiiter, Sherboun Lane; 
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